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INTRODUCTION. 



The journey whicli forms the groundwork of this small 
volume was undertaken for the purpose of procuring for 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, a barb of the purest blood 
from some of the breeders of horses in the region around 
Laraiche. 

The Author, as the reader will perceive, was not so 
fortunate as to succeed in this object; but during the 
course of his expedition, short as it was, he saw such 
striking pictures of Arab life, and heard so many anec- 
dotes illustrative of the peculiarities of character, cus- 
toms, and manners in the various tribes, that he was 
tempted to commit them to writing. 

Western Barbary possesses many points of interest, and 
has of late years been little explored by Europeans ; but 
tie Author has no intention, on the present occasion at 
least, to enter into any geographical or statistical details : 
Ms object in the following pages being merely to portray 
the character and manners of the wild tribes which in- 
habit this fertile but neglected country; and he has 
attempted to do this, not only by giving his own descrip- 
tion of men and things, but by recording the wild and 
fanciful stories which were related to him by the Arab 
companions of his journey. 
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A residence of many years at Tangier, at which place 
his father is her Majesty's Consul-general, enabled the 
Author to become perfectly familiar with the Mogrebbin 
dialect of the Arabic ; and he passed many weeks with 
the rude sportsmen of the country in their hunting expe- 
ditions into the interior. During these excursions he 
lived as they did, and became for the time one of their 
wild troop ; and he thus acquired a considerable insight 
into their peculiarities of character. 

The reader may perhaps be startled at the style, and 
the apparent admixture of fiction, in some of the stories 
given in this volume : but the Author can vouch for his 
having recorded with perfect accuracy and truth what 
was narrated to him. It would have been utterly impos- 
sible for him to have given a just idea of the feelings and 
tone of mind of the Moors, unless he had retained their 
romantic and exaggerated expressions; more especially 
as with them the most common occurrences of life are 
coloured with the highest tints of fancy, and every event 
is attributed to the direct interference either of the 
Supreme Being or of some tributary spirit. 

In the habit also, which is universal amongst them, of 
relating long conversations with lions, boars, and hyaenas, 
a Moorish sportsman scarcely considers that he is dealing 
in fiction ; for, with him, every variety of sound which a 
wild animal utters is translatable into good Arabic. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Departure from Tangier— The Gate-keeper — Moorish Guard — Outer 
Market-place — Burial-ground — The Ambassador's Road — Village of 
Swany — Description of Party — Village of Baharein — Hadj Amar— The 
Owner of the Rat-tailed— His Story of Alee the Six-fingered— Alee*8 Pa- 
rentage—Marriage Feast— Feats of Alee— Lab el Barode — Firing at a 
mark— A dead Shot— Seedy Tayeb's Prophecy and Advice — Cruelty of 
Kaid Absalam — ^Alee victorious — The Vineyards of Bendeeban are robbed 
—The Thief discovered — A. Father s Threat— Alee disappears— Feast in 
Marocco — Birth of a Prince — Mountebanks — The Swordsman Shasha's 
Challenge— Our Hero again— Appears before the Sultan. 

"Peayeb is better than sleep ! God is great !" — These words, 
chanted by the hoarse voice of the Mueddin * from a neighbour- 
ing mosque, had just roused me from my dreams, when our old 
guard, Kaid E'Soosy, entered my room, and, as he lighted my 
lamp, exclaimed, " Have you not a long day's journey before 
you, and are you still in bed?" 

I was soon dressed, and quickly completed my preparations for 
astart 

It was on the morning of the 15th of August, 1839, as the 
fint rays of light shot over Gibel Moossa,f the African Pillar of 
Hercules, that our little party set forth from Tangier, " the city 
protected of the Lord," on a visit to the wise Fakee, J the mighty 
Basha Abd E'Slam E'Slowy, then residing at Laraiche. 

As we passed through the Sok Srare (the little market-place), 
groups of tall Reefians,§ enveloped in their white haiks or hooded 
gdab, the long mountain-dagger slung by their side, their heads 

/ The priest who announces the hour of prayer from the minaret 

f Ape's Hill. X ^ learned man. 

§ The inhabitants of the line of mountains between Centa and Ot^fn. 

B 
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bare and closely shaved, with the exception of a long lock hang- 
ing wildly on their shoulders, were resting on their Agarzeen, or 
Moorish hoes, waiting for hire ; whilst every now and then there 
passed by with measured steps a Taleb (Moorish scribe), return- 
ing from his matins in the great mosque, the living image of 
those " who enlarged the borders of their garments, and loved 
greetings in the market-place."* 

We passed the Upper Fountain, where black slaves were 
screaming and squabbling as to who should first fill their 
antique-looking jars ; whilst the Jew, the slave of slaves, waited 
humbly until his acknowledged superiors of Islam were satisfied. 

As we reached the gates of the town, old Hamed Ben Khajjo, 
the porter, made his appearance. In one tand he carried a pon- 
derous bunch of ancient-looking keys ; in the other a rosary, 
which he continued to finger, muttering away, as he counted his 
beads, some of the ninety-nine epithets of the Deity — " O Giver 
of Good to all ! O Creator !" And then another bead ; and 
then a curse on the great-great-grandfathers of the crowd, who 
pressed upon him. The heavy half-rotten gates, covered in part 
with camel-skin, much of which had been devoutly cut off for 
charms or medicinal purposes, swung back gp'oaning on their 
hinges, and we passed out. 

Between the first and second barrier there is an open space 
occupied by the forges and shops of smiths, and on the left a 
nook, where formerly the bluff soldiers of our Charles Il.f kept 
their main-guard, but where now snored the lazy Moorish sen- 
tinel, and some four or five long guns hung suspended in their 
dusty covers. 

The second gates were now thrown open, a long bolt being 
their only fastening, the lock having been for years out of repair. 
Nevertheless the old porter thought it expedient to go through, 
some form with a rusty key in the presence of " the Nazarene, 
the rebeller against God and enemy of the Faithful." 

" A safe journey to you, O son of the English !" said Hamed : 
" Where are you going ?" 

" Eeftah Allah " (God will show), I answered, as my horse 

* Matthew xxiii. 5-7. 

t Tangier was possessed by the English in 1662, and was given up in 
1684. It was received as part of the dowry of the Infant of Portugal 
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bounded through the gate, and we found ourselves in the outer 
market and fairly started on our journey. 

A long train of camels, driven by a half-naked Arab, were 
moving up the market-hill ; a simple Keiton, or travel ling- tent, 
was pitched near Seedy Mekhfee's sanctuary, the patron saint of 
the market-place, where a grey-bearded Arab was prostrating 
himself at his morning prayers : half a dozen donkeys completed 
the scene. 

Ascending the hill, we passed through the Mohamedan burial- 
ground. Simple mounds of earth were crowded on either side of 
our path, all so placed as to point to the Prophet's tomb at 
Mecca. Most of them had a small board at the head ; but those 
of the wealthier class were surrounded by a low and whitened 
wall; whilst here and there was seen an ancient tombstone, 
carved in arabesque, a monument of their formidable ancestors. 
Low palmetto bushes, some wild vines, creeping over a few soli- 
tary and blighted fig-trees, form the scanty ornaments of the 
Tangier cemetery. 

Carefully I avoided treading on the graves, for it is said the 
souls of the Faithful are troubled when an infidel trespasses on 
their place of rest. Here it is that on Friday, the Mohamedan 
sabbath, the dark-eyed Houris of Tangier are seen, enveloped in 
their white haiks, and flitting like shrouded ghosts about the 
tombs. Wailing and lamentation are heard on every side ; and 
the young widow may be often seen scattering myrtle on the 
grave of her husband, while, bending over it, she calls to him 
who can no longer hear : — " Oh ! why have you deserted me ? 
Have I been wanting in my duties to you, that I deserved so 
hard a fate ? Woe, woe is me ; I am left alone and wretched ! 
why was not I freed with thee from the troubles of this life ?" 
In other spots you see mothers bewailing the loss of their children, 
beating their breasts and sobbing aloud. Then come upon your 
or the solemn chant and hurried footsteps of some funeral pro- 
cession. The simple rites of the dead are performed in haste. 
Azrael, the angel of death, is supposed to be hovering over the 
fresh-dug grave, and any delay would be an infringement of the 
law of the Prophet. 

We now reached the broad road of the Ambassadors, so called 
from being that by which aJJ persons returning froixi m\ss\OTi& loi 

b2 
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the Sultan enter the town ; being the widest, and therefore most 
fit to receive the troops that may be sent to discharge their coarse 
powder in the faces of those on whom they are ordered to confer 
this great honour. On either side the road are vineyards and 
gardens, the hedges of which are variously formed of prickly 
pear, of the elegant cane, and formidable aloe, whose stately 
stems, covered with clusters of yellow flowers, compensate in 
some d^ree, at this season, for the want of trees in the scenery 
of this country. As we passed the Kooha, or alcoved tomb of 
Seedy Mohamed Al Hadj, the patron saint of Tangier, my sol- 
dier Mallem Ahmed muttered a fervent prayer, promising the 
sacrifice of a kid, should we have a safe return. 

We soon traversed the few enclosures that surround the town, 
and then an extensive tract of open country lay before us. Hill 
after hill of half-cultivated land rose in succession, overtopped 
in the east by the heights of AnjSra; and to the south and west 
the lofty mountain of Gibel Habeeb, the ranges of Beni Hoosma 
and Beni Hassen, which are the north-western feet of mighty 
Atlas, reared their lofty heads, which, now gilded by the rising 
sun, formed a grand framework for the landscape. 

The morning was delightful ; and a pleasant breeze, blowing 
from the south-west, the direction in which we were travelling, 
made the air cool, notwithstanding the burning rays of an African 
sun. 

The village of Swany, the first we passed, and distant about a 
mile and a half from Tangier, is composed of sixty or seventy 
huts of sun-dried bricks, thatched with straw or reeds, on many 
of which stands within her nest the sainted stork, in full confi- 
dence, although raised but a few feet above a rabble rout of noisy 
children. Numerous cattle were grazing around on the sunburnt 
grass, whilst their herdsman, a wretched being in a tattered garb, 
soothed their sorry meal by a plaintive tune on his rude pipe, 
made of the country cane. 

Here we were joined by my friend Hadj Abdallah, sheikh of 
the village, who had engaged to accompany me in my expedition, 
being a good judge of horses, and a man upon whom I couW 
depend— a rarity in Marocco. 

But before proceeding with my narrative, it is right that I 

^uld describe our little party. First comes our soldier, Mallem 
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Ahmed, the sole escort, who was mounted on a stout chesnut 
horse, and dressed in the flowing haik, over which was his soolham 
of blue cloth ; the tall red Moorish cap, with many folds of muslin 
gracefully twisted round it, formed his turban ; and a pair of 
dandily worked yellow boots, with a terrific-looking pair of spurs, 
completed his dress. He had a good expression of countenance ; 
his complexion was that of the south of Spain, with a scanty 
black beard, of which he took great care. 

My friend the Hadj was mounted on a bat horse that carried 
our little tent. The Hadj is about six feet two inches, a fine 
specimen of the thorough-bred Reefian ; he wore a black gelab,* 
with a large turban, and the long Reefian knife was stuck in his 
girdle. A fierceness of features, blended with much kindliiiess 
of expression, formed the character of a coimtenance that is not 
uncommon among these highlanders. He was full of anecdote, 
and inconceivably fond of talking. 

Then comes Sharky, my Jack-of-all-trades, my servant, my 
cook, my groom, my huntsman, my second soldier, but my prime 
minister in all my proceedings with the Moors. He was mounted 
on a monster of a mule, who carried the rest of our baggage, con- 
flating of the carpet-bags, a mat and carpet, a few bottles of wine, 
and other small matters necessary for a Christian, and not to be 
got for love or money in an Arab dooar, or encampment. A 
^anish friend yclept Don Jost^ M. Escazena,f and Jan, as the 
Moors call me, brought up the rear. 

Our road, or rather track, treck, as the Arabs say, was good at 
this season of the year, though occasionally we gave our nags 
their heads to pick the way over deep cracked soil, which yawned 
ht moisture. Undulating hills of a rich dark soil, patched here 
and there with yellow stubble, or the green crops of maize and 
dia, surrounded us on every side ; and the deep gullies that lay 
across our route, down which run torrents of water in the rainy 
aeason, were now dry beds of rock and gravel. 

* A coarse woollen dress -worn by the lower orders, and similar in form 
to the cowl of monks. The early Christians probably adopted this fashion 
tnm the people of the East, among whom also it is found. 

t Don Jos^ M. Escazena, who, by the by, approved himself the best pos- 
dUe of travelling companions, is an accomplished artist. In the coarse of 
our route he filled his portfolio with a series of very interesting sketches, 
the whole of which he kindly presented to me. Don J os^ is now ic&\dj^\ ^V 
(HInltar. 
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We soon ascended the hill of Baharein, or the Two Seas, so 
called from the Mediterranean and Atlantic being both seen 
from its summit. Some hundred yards to our right was a large 
village bearing the same name. Several smaller villages are 
situated in its neighbourhood, the huts of which, like all which I 
saw in this district, have each a small garden or orchard, en- 
closed with a hedge of prickly pears, giving them a picturesque 
appearance and almost an air of comfort. 

" May God assist you, Hadj Amar ! " I said, addressing my- 
self to a fine-looking Saracen, who advanced towards our party 
with a large bowl of milk, the emblem of peace : " and how fexes 
your dog Dooah ? When again shall we have a run with him 
after the boar in the plains of Sheref al Akaab ?" 

At the sound of his name, a large hound, somewhat resembling 
our British greyhound, though stronger built, bounded forward, 
leaping up to my horse. 

" He will never forget you," said his master, " O son of the 
English, after that last run in the Shreewa. What a thun- 
derbolt of a boar that was ! Nothing but the book of fate saved 
my dog. But drink this milk — it will do you good." 

" Bismillah " (in the name of God), I said, and put the bowl 
to my lips, and then handed it to our party. 

" God will repay you ! " cried they, as we rode on. 

" A path of peace to you," replied Hadj Amar ; " and let us 
have some days of hunting when you return." 

We had passed the village about two miles, the Mallem was 
singing some ancient Mauro-Spanish ballad of love and wine, 
and I was conversing with my Christian friend on the mixture of 
good and evil in the character of the Moors — when " Salamoo 
aleekoonC^ (peace be with you) was uttered in the rear by some 
strange voice. We turned round to look at the speaker. He 
was a venerable-looking Arab, well moimted on an iron-grey 
rat-tailed barb ; on the bow of his high-peaked saddle rested the 
long Moorish gun ; and in his right hand he carried a small 
stick, upon which were inscribed some Arabic characters. This 
I recognised as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those who are about to undertake a journey, as a protection on 
the road from robbers and from mishaps of all sorts. A simple 
baik was bis only covering ; his legs and sinewy arms were hsire^ 
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and his slippered feet were armed with the Moorish spurs, which 
are merely silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle 
of metal at the hilt to prevent more than the point penetrating : 
but even with this precaution I have heard of a bad rider giving 
a death-wound to his steed. 

" Whither, my friend, are you journeying? " said I to him : 
"I trust it be our way, since you have received that highly 
gifted blessing from some holy man, whose days, as well as yours, 
may God prolong ! — and ours too, if you please I " 

" Ah ! Nazarene," said the owner of the rat-tailed, " you 
speak the Arabic ! There is no knowing what you Christians 
have not learnt — God's will be done ! — but this is your para- 
dise : ours is to come. I am on my road to the tribe of Oolad 
Ensair (the Sons of the Eagle), whose tents are pitched some 
two days' journey south of Laraiche. As to this baton," he 
added, kissing it reverently as he spoke, " it was given me many 
years past by the fether of the shereef Mulai Alee Bengeloon, 
the saint of Alcassar — on whom be peace ! Nay, in truth, I 
have ever journeyed free from harm, even when Alee Boofrahee, 
the six-fingered — God preserve us from such another ! — infested 
these regions. Christian, you have heard of Alee Boofrahee ? 
Truly he was the wonder and terror of the world. But, poor 
fellow, what a dreadful death he suffered! May God have 
mercy on his soul ! " 

" Alee Boofrahee," said I, " the famous robber ? They tell 
me miraculous stories of him." 

" Allah ! " exclaimed the stranger : " You would not believe 
me — ^May a ball pass through your heart, and a curse on your 
great-grandfather, for stumbling, you brute ! " he exclaimed, 
addressing the rat-tailed—" You would not believe me. Christian, 
should I relate all his adventures." 

" In truth," said I, "if you will slacken the pace of your 
horse, which seems to be a rare stepper, I should wish for nothing 
better than such a tale told by such a companion as you. 

The Arab took me at my word, and accepting my compliment 
with a gracious bow, thus abruptly commenced his tale of the 
robber : — 

" In the name of the most merciful God ! — Know then, Naza- 
rene, that some twenty years ago, when Moolai Soleeraaxv -w^ 
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shaded by the imperial umbrella, there resided in the village of 
Bendeeban, which is situated on the way to Fas, about four miles 
south of Tangier, the father of our hero, Mohamed Boofrahee by 
name. Alee was his only son, his mother having gone to her 
Creator on the day of his birth, and Mohamed had vowed never 
to wed again. 

" Mohamed Boofrahee, like the rest of his neighbours, was a 
poor farmer possessing two or three patches of land and a small 
vineyard. He was also a sportsman and a good shot. His young 
son Alee was never so happy as when accompanying his father 
on a shooting excursion, and he was always the first to see the 
game ; for his father being now passed threescore, his sight had 
grown dim. An idle fellow was Alee in other respects ; for 
though Mohamed sent him every morning to the village school 
to be instructed by Taleb Moostafa in the Koran, he was never 
able to repeat ten verses together of that holy book : but in 
running, playing at foot-ball, wrestling, or firing at a mark, no 
young man in the village could compete with the six-fingered. 

" I remember," continued the rider of the rat-tailed, " on the 
marriage of Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy, of the village of Boamar, 
I was invited with my brethren, who were encamped in the plains 
of Sheref al Akaab, to attend the marriage-feast ; and a merry- 
making, I can assure you, we had. God's bounty was seen in 
those days. There were dishes of Kesksoo* set before us which 
seven men could hardly lift ; and the slave of the sheikh, the 
long-armed Embkrek, bared himself to the shoulder and dived 
into the deep dishes for the fat mutton, the goodly capons, and 
the other dainty bits. Water-melons, grapes, and other fruits 
were piled before us to sharpen appetite: drums and pipes 
sounded from daybreak to sunset, wliilst the graceful Absalam 
enchanted the eyes of all, whilst they gazed on his gazelle-formed 
limbs, as he kept time in the dance to the guitar of Ben Daw- 
wed. 

" Lab el Barode (powder-play) commenced. Our tribe mus- 
tered about two hundred horse ; we charged in line : some stood 
on their heads at full speed ; others changed horses with their 

* The national dish of the Moors. It is made of the fine part of wheaten 
flour, and is dressed in a similar manner to Turkish pilaph — only steamed, 
instead of boiled. 
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companioni^at full gallop : then reining in, as we dashed within a 
gun's length of the sheikh, we fired our muskets, wheeled round, 
and gave place to others who charged close in our rear." 

Here my new acquaintance, excited by the recital of the ex- 
ploits of his tribe, suddenly broke off his story, and dashing his 
^urs into the flank of his barb, burst away at full speed, shout- 
ing " Allah ! Allah ! " His turban fell off— not accidentally, I 
am inclined to think — and the haik, loosed from his shoulders in 
the breeze, was poised in the air for a moment, and fell to the 
ground. He then fired, threw the rat-tailed on his haunches, 
and, wheeling roimd, came back at full gallop. As he approached 
us, he recovered his haik with the muzzle of his gun, and then 
throwing himself on one side, stretched his long arm, and, while 
yet in full course, whisked up his turban from the ground. In 
another moment he was by my side, replaced his head-gear with 
the greatest gravity, and continued his narrative as coolly as if 
he had merely paused to take a pinch of snuff. 

" The powder-play," said he, " being finished, we fired at a 
mark. Seedy Tayeb Boocassem of Wazan, whom God had 
blessed with an unerring eye — the prince of marksmen — chanced 
to be present. To him we referred to judge who amongst us 
was the best shot. A pile of stones, with a small pebble or a 
flower at the top, was our target. Many good shots had been 
made, but the beardless Alee put us all to shame ; seldom did he 
miss the flower, and Boocassem declared him to be the victor. 
When the firing ceased, Boocassem offered up a prayer to the 
Lord of all creatures for the welfare of the whole party. 

" * Seedy Boocassem,' said the sheikh, * there is one shot yet 
to be fired, and that too by the finest marksman amongst us : so 
get ready your gun. And here,' continued the sheikh, holding 
out an egg, * who is there that will put this egg between his 
ankles, and stand by yonder aloe for Seedy Tayeb Boocassem to 
break it?' 

" There was a dead silence — no one moved from his place but 
young Alee. The boy ran forward, kissed the hand of Siieikh 
Mohamed Biteewy, and soon placed himself at the aloe with the 
egg between his ankles. 

" * In the name of God,' said Boocassem, as he poured in 
the powder, and rammed down the wadding of palmello i:\iiji\ 
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and ' God be propitious,' said he, as the ball rolled ^own. The 
cock of the gun was pulled back, the priming was poured into 
the pan, and Boocassem, squatting on the ground, levelled his 
gun. 

" * Am I properly placed ? ' said Alee. 

" ' Bring up the left leg more ;' said Boocassem : * that will do.' 

** The long gun seemed as steady as if it had rested on a rock : 
every man held his breath. Bang went the gim, and Alee's 
ankles were besmeared with the yolk of the egg, 

" ' Thank God ! ' said Boocassem ; and we shouted one and all. 

^' Young Alee came forward, and Seedy Tayeb Boocassem 
laid his hands on him and blessed him, prophesying that at some 
future time he also would be able to perform the feat of break- 
ing the egg. ^ But beware, boy,' said he, ^ attempting it until 
you arrive at such perfection as never to miss your mark ; for I 
remember, some years ago, when I was at the holy city of Waz^n 
during the feast of the lamb, Bengeloon and other marksmen of 
fame from distant parts had assembled to shoot at the target. 
Bengeloon and I were the only two who had fired at the egg. 
Then Kaid Absalam, he who had been governor of Alcassar, 
whose heart was black with envy, swore by the beard of our 
Prophet that he could do what others had done before him : so 
he called one of his slaves, and told him to take his place with 
the egg, about thirty paces from where he was sitting: — it was 
the same distance at which we had fired. 

" The gun was levelled, and Bengeloon — may God profit us 
through him ! — looking over the kaid's shoulder, exclaimed, 
* Allah ! unless you keep your gun steadier, O kaid, you will hit 
his left leg.' Bang went the gun, and the slave fell with a 
groan, for the ball had passed through his left ankle. 

" * There go a hundred dollars,' said Kaid Absalam ; * but the 
next shot shall hit the egg, Abd-el-Habeeb,' said he, calling on 
another of his slaves, ' take another egg, and stand where Em- 
barek stood. Coward ! what do you tremble for ? Stand steady, 
or I will put a ball through your heart.* 
" Again the gun was levelled. 

" ' All wrong,' said Bengeloon, who remained at his shoulder. 
Bang it went, and the ball passed through the fleshy part of the 
le^, but the slave kept his position. 
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" * That is a fine fellow,' said Bengeloon to the kaid, who was 
again loading his gun : ^ Be merciful, as you expect mercy in 
the world to come.' 

" * True,' said the kaid, * but I must have another shot, for 
all that.' He fired for the third time, and broke the egg I " 

" Well, Christian, as soon as Seedy Tayeb Boocassem finished 
his story, wrestling and playing at sword-stick commenced : — 
Alee threw and overcame every antagonist ; and the marriage 
feast ended merrily. 

'^ Days and months rolled on, and Alee was idle, and would 
not work with his fiither. The grape season came, and it was 
found that the vineyards of Bendeeban had been plundered ; but 
the robber could not be discovered : although a sharp look-out 
was kept constantly from the tall aloe-stalk watch-stands both 
night and day, the thief eluded all their vigilance. 

" One morning Mohamed Boofirahee, Alee's father, having 
gone into his own vineyard, observed a quantity of the fruit to 
be missing. Mohamed, who, as I have already told you, was a 
sportsman, and accustomed to track his game, searched for the 
footsteps of the plunderer ; but the ground was hard and dry — 
no traces could be found, and he was giving up all search as use- 
less, when on one spot a well known footmark caught his eye. 
* Holy Prophet ! ' exclaimed Mohamed, as he counted the marks 
of the toes, one, two, three, four, hve, six ; ' have I not forbidden 
Alee to enter the vineyard ? Ah ! it is he who has robbed the 
vineyard of my neighbours as well as his father's. This comes 
of idleness.' 

^^ Mohamed returned home sorrowful ; Alee was an only son, 
and he was proud of him. 

" * Alee,' said his father, as they sat alone that night, * you 
have been in the vineyard.' Alee did not answer. ' Alee,' re- 
peated his father, ^ you had my orders never to enter that place. 
I have now discovered who is the plunderer of Bendeeban's 
vines. But justice shall be done, and to-morrow I shall give 
you over to the sheikh to receive due punishment. Your idle 
disposition has long been a cause of distress to me — a good bas- 
tinado may help to cure you.' 

" Moh£uned parted with Alee that night in anger. The morn- 
ing dawned; Mohamed was doatingly fond of his ^ou; \v&\:ts&ji 
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changed his mind, and thought it better to hush up the matter, 
but he resolved to give him some good advice as to his future 
conduct. So he called out loudly for him, but Alee was not to 
be found. That day passed and the next; and weeks, and 
months, and years elapsed, yet still his son was missing. 

" Some six years after, there was a great feast in the city of 
Marocco; the sultan's favourite wife, Lala Fatima, had been 
brought to bed of a son, and an imperial order was given that 
there should be three days of rejoicing ; and a countless throng 
of Arabs and Berbers flocked into the city. It was on the 
second morning of this feast, and a gp'eat crowd had collected to 
gaze at some mountebanks, who abound on such occasions. 
Some people were standing, some few behind the rest were on 
horseback, but the far greater part were squatted on their hams. 
It was in the vast market-place of Marocco, not far from the 
stately tov/er of the great mosque,* the Kootsabeea which stands 
towering above the countless minarets, and whence the unity of 
God and Mohamed's mission are daily proclaimed. 

" There were snake-charmers from the desert, jugglers from 
Soos, and story-tellers in abundance ; but what most attracted 
attention was a tall athletic black from the Bokhary body-guard 
of the sultan, who had challenged six men to cudgel-play, all the 
six at once ; and was now brandishing a long staff against that 
number of antagonists, all armed with the like weapon and all 
active players. But the black, by his superior vigour and won- 
derful dexterity, evaded all their onsets, dealing every now and 
then, as a momentary occasion offered, a blow that came like a 
flash of lightning on each opponent. 

" Each man, when he received a hit from the swarthy athlete, 
retired from the ring — the rule being such. The black had al- 
ready disposed of three, and by keeping constantly on the move, 
and giving every now and then the spring of an antelope, he re- 
mained himself untouched. The three unhit fencers were men 
of skill and power, and now with united assaults they pressed 
hard upon him, but he found victory in pretended flight ; for 
thus separated, the three became, each in his turn, easy victims 
to his unequalled prowess. 

* Like in constmction to that of the Girelda of the Cathedral at Seville, 
and htult by the same famous Geber. 
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" Flushed with success, the Bokhary conqueror bared his 
brawny arm, and now shouted a challenge, that was heard from 
Bab-el-khamees to Bab-el-khadar,* against all comers ; daring 
any man to receive and give one blow with the fist. 

" This same challenge had been repeatedly made on former 
feasts, and few had ever accepted it with impunity ; for a broken 
rib or some other serious injury always attended a blow from the 
champion, who was a perfect tower of strength, and the chief ot 
the Blow-givers, t 

" A broad-shouldered, athletic-looking fellow, in the garb of 
a mountaineer, stepped forward and accepted the challenge, on 
condition that, ' if God gave him the victory,' security should 
be assured him from the resentment of the Bokhary *s comrades. 

"That the challenge of the chief Blow-giver had been ac- 
cepted, reached the ears of the sultan, who sent for the moun- 
taineer, and asked him whether it were true that he dared to 
engage in combat the mighty Shasha, who dealt in blows of 
death. 

" ' May God prolong the life of our master !' said the moun- 
taineer, throwing himself at the feet of the descendant of the 
Prophet : * Yes, my lord, I have accepted the challenge of the 
kaid I of the Blow-givers, on condition that I be secured from 
the vengeance of the Bokhary, should God grant me success.' 

" ' You are a sturdy looking fellow,' said the sultan : ' where 
do you come from, and what is your name ?' 

" * Alee Boofrahee,' replied the man, for he it was ; and 
throwing himself prostrate, he told his tale, but said nothing 
about Bendeeban's vineyard. 

" He had employed himself, it appeared, as courier and mule- 
teer since his flight from his father's house, and had led a roving 
life, having travelled throughout the whole empire. 

'* * Let him be lodged in the palace,' said the sultan to his at- 

* Two opposite gates of the city of Marocco. 

t Among the household soldiery of tlie Moorish sultan, there are certain 
men charged with particular services, which they alone can perform. Their 
tides are — mwal-el-ask, the blow-giver ; mwal-ayfel, the scourgers ; mwal- 
sekkeen, the swordsmen ; mwal-mkahel, the shooters ; mwal-emzergeen, the 
spearmen. These ofl&cers are alone authorized to strike, scourge, cut, shoot, 
or spear, the sultan's faithful and loving subjects, as the fancy of their impe- 
rial master may dictate when he appears amongst them. 

X The chief. 
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tendants : ^ to-morrow, if it please the most iiigh God, the blows 
shall be given in our Shereefian* presence.' 

" The guards fell prostrate, their heads touching the ground, 
crying out as they did so, ^ May God prolong the life of our 
master I' Then they led off Alee, who that night had his heart's 
content of kesksoo." 

♦ Of Prophetio ori^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Journey continued — Thrashing Com— Relic of Idolatry— Ain I^lla— Cross 
the Mhaha — Advice of the owner of the filly — Arab's love for his horse — 
Dar-al-Clow— Bagging a Jackal— Boar-hunt— Death of a Hound — Funeral 
Mound. 

I iNTEBRUPTED OUT iiew acquaintance in his story, to point out 
to my Spanish friend some Moors thrashing com. Mares with 
their colts tied abreast by the head or neck are used for this 
work. One man stands in the middle holding the reins, whilst 
another shouts and applies the whip or goad when necessary. 
Mules and donkeys are employed in bringing the sheaves. 

The country folk are dressed in light woollen shirts, their 
aims and legs bare ; a red cap or small turban covers the head ; 
their shoes are religiously left at the margin of the thrashing- 
floor, it being regarded as holy ground by all the children of the 
East. I remarked that they carefully avoid making any calcu- 
lation of the produce of their harvest, and are offended if you 
question them as to their expectations, checking you by the 
grave teply — " As God may please." 

There is a curious custom which seems to be a relic of their 
pagan masters, who made this and the adjoining regions of North 
Africa the main granary of their Latin empire. When the young 
com has sprung up, which it does about the middle of February, 
the women of the villages make up the figure of a female, the 
size of a very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion 
they can contrive, covering it with ornaments to which all in 
the village contribute something ; and they give it a tall peaked 
head-dress. This image they carry in procession round their 
fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. The doll is borne 
by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any one who is 
^oick enough to take the lead of her ; which is the cause of 
much racing and sguabbling*. The men also have a ^\m>\s6x 
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custom, which they perform on horseback. They call the image 
Mata, 

These ceremonies are said by the people to bring good luck. 
Their efficacy ought to be great, for you frequently see crowds 
of men engaged in their performance, running and galloping 
recklessly over the young crops of wheat and barley. 

Such customs are directly opposed to the faith of Islam, and 
I never met with a Moor who could in any way enlighten mt as 
to their origin. 

The Berber tribes, the most ancient race now remaining in 
these regions, to which they gave the name, are the only ones 
which retain this antique usage, and it is viewed by the Arabs 
and dwellers in the town as a remnant of idolatry. 

We now passed by Ain Dalla, the Fountain of the Vine, so 
called from this spot having been famous in days of yore for its 
grapes, but, like everything else in this country, it has gone to 
ruin, and not a vestige remains of ancient industry, except a few 
wild vines climbing over stunted fig-trees. 

An Arab dooar, or encampment, is perched on the summit of 
the hill, composed of tents made of the palmetto fibre, and a few 
huts erected by those who, finding a rich pasturage and fevour- 
able soil, have here fixed their permanent abode. 

After descending the hill we passed over a rich plain, and 
crossed the shallow bed of the river MhaM, the banks of which, 
all red with the flowers of the oleander, appeared at a distance 
like a stream of fire. 

Having passed the river, we found ourselves in a sandy re- 
gion, whence^the country around takes the name of Kad JSrmel, 
or the plain of sand : it is, however, well irrigated by the winter 
rains, and thick stubbles of wheat and barley recently cut showed 
its fertility. 

The Hadj called my attention to a fine filly feeding with her 
dam among the stubble. We halted to examine her ; she was 
a three-year old, and a vastly pretty creature, with a head, the 
best point of barbs, so small that she might truly have drimk 
from a quart-pot. But her fore and hind legs had been sadly 
disfigured by firing : this is done by the Arabs at an early age ; 
and, instead of being considered a defect, as with us, is held 
rather to increase the value of the animal. 
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A young Arab, half naked, rising from the stubble like an 
i^pantion, showed that the mare was not unguarded. Think- 
ing I might be induced to buy her, he began to tell her lineage, 
and gravely informed me that the only disadvantage that would 
arise to her rider was, that he would be deafened if ever he put 
her at full speed. " But," said he, gravely, " you can remedy 
that by always putting cotton in your ears." 

It is not always that the Arab is ready to part with his horse, 
if a good beast, whatever price may be offered; though money 
amongst the degraded people of Marocco will work miracles. 
A circumstance which proved this occurred to me about four 
years ago, when accompanying poor John Davidson* some few 
days' journey into the interior. 

As we were proceeding between Mehedeea and Rabat we were 
joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was riding a 
mottled grey, the handsomest barb I ever saw. 

Biding up to the man, I entered into conversation with him, 
and, having put him in good humour by praising his steed, I 
told him I would make him rich if he would sell me the mottled 
grey. 

" What is your price ?" said the Arab. 

I offered a hundred and fifty mitsakely about twenty pounds 
sterling, a large sum in the interior. 

" It is a good price," said the Arab ; " but look," said he, 
and he brought his horse on the other side of me, — " look at 
this side of him, — you must offer more." 

" Well, come," I said, " you are a poor man, and fond of 
your horse ; we won't dispute about the matter ; so, give me 
your hand.^— What say you ? two hundred ?" 

" That is a large price, truly," said the Arab, his eyes glisten- 
ing, and I thought the horse was mine. But my eagerness, I 
suppose, had been too apparent, so the Arab thought I might 
go still further ; and shaking the bridle, off he went at full 
speed. The mottled grey curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time :— I turned to speak to Davidson, and the 

♦ In the Appendix at the end of this volume will be found some parti- 
adara regarding this adventurous traveller, who met his death in 1836, in 
attempting to penetrate from Wadnoon to Timbuctoo. 

t The Moorish manner of striking a bargain. 

C 
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next moment the Arab was at my side ; and patting the neck of 
his grey, he said, " Look at him — see — not a hair is turned I 
What will you give me now ?" 

Davidson prompted me to offer even four hundred ducats 
rather than let the animal go. Again I began bargaining, and 
offered three hundred. On this the Arab gave his hand, and 
thanking me, said — " Christian, I now can boast of the price 
you have offered ; but it is in vain that you seek to tempt me, 
for I would not sell my horse for all the gold you, or any other 
man, possess." Having said this, he joined his companions. 

Calling the kaid, or chief of our escort, I asked him if he 
knew the rider of the grey, — adding, that I supposed he must 
be rich, as he had refused so large a sum. The kaid said, " All 
I know is, that he is a great fool ; for he possesses nothing in 
the world but that horse, which he bought when a colt, selling 
his tent, flocks, and even his wife, to buy it." 

I think that I have read a tale similar to this in Malcolm's 
* Sketches of Persia;' but what I have related occurred to 
myself, and precisely as I have described it. 

Dar-el-Clow, a rugged sierra lying east and west, was now 
to be climbed, and we rode by a rocky path through a jungle of 
dwarf oak, cistus, white, rose, and yellow flowered laurestinus, 
arbutus, and myrtle. In our track lay the dead body of a 
camel. The animal, not formed by nature to climb such steeps, 
seemed to have broken its back. This happens, I understand, 
not unfrequently during the winter time, when the kafflas^ the 
caravans of the West, attempt to travel during the rainy season. 
The poor creatures then become a prey to the jackals, packs of 
whom are ever on the watch for such disasters. 

I remember a muleteer telling me he once had caught a 
couple of young jackals inside the carcass of a camel upon 
which he had come suddenly. Being surprised to hear a slight 
noise from within, he peered into the dead body, and there 
found Tahh YoosefzxA his lady. So, taking off his gelab, he 
bagged them both. — The jackal, from his cunning, is called by 
the natives Taleb Yoosef (the scribe Joseph). 

Strange to say, the Mohamedans of this country, though dis- 
gusted at the sight of pork, will feast upon the jackal as a 
delicacy. 
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This beast is not altogether carnivorous, for be eats with 
avidity the dates of the palmetto, and the berries of the arbutus 
and myrtle ; and in this respect also resembles the fox, who, as 
is well known, is very fond of grapes when he can get them. 

We were slowly winding up the hill, and I had just requested 
our new ally to resume his story of the Six-fingered, when we 
heard the well-known tongue of a boar-hound. " Hark I" said 
the Hadj— "Hark to old Zeitsoon!" I gave spurs to my 
horse, and was soon at the top of the hill, just in time to see a 
huge boar dash across the path, some fifty yards in front. Pell- 
mell at his heels came a motley pack of curs in full cry ; and at 
a distance I heard the usual shouts of the beaters — " Get out, 
you Jew I" " At him, Zeitsoon !" " Hide yourself, Jawan !" 
"No other but the one God!" — and then many a long gun 
glistened through the bushes. I stood still until they came up, 
and soon recognised many old friends and fellow-hunters. They 
were half stripped, their legs well protected by palmetto buskins, 
formed exactly like the greaves of ancient Greece, with a 
leather apron to defend the body from the thorny thicket. 
Some with long guns, others with bill-hooks, to be used either 
to cut their way through the jungle, or, if need be, to defend 
themselves from the boar's onset, were following the dogs in 
ardent pursuit. A shot was heard upon our right, in the valley 
below, and in the direction that, the boar had taken. They 
paused. By the note of the dogs they knew that the beast was 
at bay ; so on dashed the whole hunt, shouting to their dogs to 
keep clear of the boar, and expressing their feelings in the 
most endearing terms. Such as " My children — My dearest — 
Take care, he sees you — He is an infidel, a Nazarene — He will 
have his revenge — None but the one God I" 

The soldier with the baggage animals now joined me, and 
desiring him to go on to a well about ft quarter of a mile off, 
where there was shade, and the Hadj and Sharky, both old 
hunters, also giving their animals to his care, we all rushed on 
into the thicket, and soon reached the spot where the shot had 
been fired : there we found a hale, though hoary hunter, who 
could not have weathered less than eighty winters, reloading his 
gun. He it was who had struck the boar. 

The beast was at bay in a thicket of brambles, 8\3LTT0UYV!^e»V\s^ 
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the dogs and hunters ; he showed great fight, but we soon dis- 
patched him. He was a huge monster, and proved the truth of 
the poet's description — 

*< On'his bow back he hath a battel set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes : 
His eyes like ^low-worms shine when he doth fret, 

His snout digs sepulchres where'er he goes. 
Being moved, he strikes whatever be in his way ; 
And whom he strikes, his crooked tushes slay." 

Three of the dogs were wounded — one of them fatally. The 
poor animal had just life enough to wag his tail and raise his 
head as his owner, a fine young mountaineer, came up, and took 
him in his lap. 

" Alas ! my poor dog," he said ; " did I not warn you not to 
go near the infidel? But God's will be done." The tears 
started in his eyes as his dog expired. 

The bill-hooks were set to work, and a grave was dug to bury 
the poor animal ; each man put a stone upon it, as a tribute of 
his affectionate regret, and I, on my part, added one to the 
number. 

The wounds of the other two dogs were now sewn up — ^the 
thorn or point of the aloe leaf and its fibres being substituted 
for a surgeon's needle and silk thread. 

A fire was lit, and the boar put on to roast for their dogs, 
they having first offered me the lion's portion, whilst a little sly 
joking passed amongst them at my expense, such as — " Let Jan 
have a larger portion than the other dogs." 

I did not accept their offer, for I had no one who would oook 
me the pork ; but I invited my friends to accompany me to the 
well, as the sun was now at its height, and scorching hot, pro- 
mising them a supper of bread and fruit. 

They readily accepted my invitation, and we toiled up the 
hill together, and re-entered the beaten track. Here and there 
mounds of stones marked the graves of unfortunate travellers, 
who on those spots had reached their goal of life. Their funeral 
monuments are raised by the pious hands of passers-by, accord- 
ing to the custom which has been in use from earliest times :— 

" Vagse ne parce malignus arense 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare.*'— Horace, Carm. i. 28. 
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And this relic of ancient usage is still found to exist in many and 
&r-distant countries. 

Here I threw my stone again, and so did each of the hunters 
as they passed, muttering a prayer for the soul of the departed : 
but, for all that, among my troop perhaps might be the very 
man who had committed the deed of blood on some one of those 
whose obsequies we celebrated; for my supper-party were as 
wild a set as could well have been collected together. Yet I 
felt safe among them, since I had often broken the bread of 
friendship, and shared with them in their toils and pleasures of 
the chace : in fiict, they looked on me as a brother-sportsman ; 
and, I believe, would have laid down their lives, rather than a 
hair of my head should be injured. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Lion-bnnting — The Punishment of a good Shot — Story of the Battle between 
a Lion and a Boar — Afiray with a Boar — My Story — ^The Melon Boar. 

Mallem Hamed had spread our carpets under the thick foliage 
of the Kharrohj or locust-tree ; and there the water-melons and 
grapes— which were placed before us — soon disappeared amongst 
the numerous party. 

The sport of the day was discussed : and the old hunter who 
had wounded the boar told us that he had been in some danger ; 
for the beast rushed at him as he fired, and it would have gone 
hard with the veteran, if he had not sprung behind a tree. 

" In truth," said the man, " I am an old lion-hunter ; but I 
have found more danger in hunting the boar than in pursuit of 
the sultan of the forest ; since with the lion one is always more 
or less prepared for his attack." 

He went on to tell us that in the country of Reef, where he 
often hunted the lion, each man goes armed with a gun, a 
dagger, and three or four iron-tipped stakes. A hole about four 
feet in depth is dug, just wide enough for each man to crouch 
down in. The stakes are then driven into the ground with their 
iron points slightly inclined outwards; each sportsman, as in 
boar-hunting, takes his station in these places of safety, which 
are dug in the tracks of the lion. 

The beaters, making a great noise with drums, and shouting 
and firing of guns, drive the game towards the hunters : should 
they wound the lion, he generally springs at the man that fired, 
who immediately stoops, and the lion, filing on one of the 
stakes, is dispatched with their daggers. 

" You have," said I, " many lions in the region of Akkcdaya. 
I suppose it is dangerous to be out after dark ? " 

" They rarely attack a man, if unprovoked," replied the old 
Beefian : " I have met them when alone ; they have stood and 
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looked at me. But in such cases a man must go on his way 
without appearing to notice the beast, and then he will almost 
always quietly walk away also." 

" The best caution I can give," continued our grey-bearded 
guest, " in case you ever meet a lion, is, that you should keep 
on your own path with all the coolness you can command, until 
you observe that the yelUnv-haired * has passed out of view or 
has ceased watching you ; then turn sharp to another direction, 
and pursue it rapidly, lest the lion, having noticed the line of 
your march, should proceed to meet you at a distance on that 
track, as they often do with all the cunning of a cat ; and you 
may then have some difficulty in evading his wantonness or 
anger." 

This advice somewhat renunded me of the story of the old 
peer, who, being asked what he had done on meeting a lion 
In the Strand, which had broken loose from Exeter Change, — 
replied with great composure — " Do ? I called a^ coach." 
Nevertheless I treasured up the advice against a future emer- 
gency. 

To my question, whether it was not very dangerous to hunt 
lions without the precaution of the pit and stakes, our guest re- 
plied, " Yes, Christian, it is : you carry your life in your open 
hand." 

" I remember," continued he, "a son of the sheikh of our 
Tillage returned home one evening trailing along the skin of a 
huge lion, which he laid at the feet of his father, and showing 
the hole where the ball had penetrated the skull, he told the 
sheikh that he had, alone, met the animal face to &,ce in the 
wood, and killed him. 

** * My son,' said the sheikh, < with which finger did you pull 
the trigger?' 

" The young man held his forefinger up. 

" * Seize and bind him,' said the sheikh, and drawing his 
knife said, * I cut oflP that finger, my beloved, that you may 
remember for the future, never to attack a lion when you are 
alone ; for I would not lose you, my son, for a thousand, no, 
nor for ten thousand lion-skins.' 

" In vain we all cried out to the sheikh to spare the youth, 
* An Arabic expression, signifying a Lion. 
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who stood calmly obedient: but though the big tears rolled 
down the fether's rugged cheeks, the finger was cut off." 

" Do they destroy many of your cattle ? " I asked. 

" Now and then a sheep," said the old Reefian, " and some- 
times a heifer if found alone ; but though during the summer we 
turn our cattle into the woods, we seldom lose any. At night, 
to guard against the lion, the cattle, of their own instinct, form 
a circle, in the centre of which remain the heifers and cows, and 
outside of these the bullocks, the bulls placing themselves as 
sentries round the fold. If any bull hear or wind a lion, he 
makes a lowing noise and paws with his feet ; the other bulls 
know the signal, and, forming themselves in line, dash at full 
speed on the spot where they suppose the lion to be, who gene- 
rally makes off from such formidable assailants. It is not an 
unknown thing for bulls to gore a lion to death. Gazelle heer 
and wild swine are the principal prey for the lion ; but with a 
^1-gro^n boar he has often a tremendous conflict, and some- 
times the lion gets the worst of it ; as I shall show you, O son 
of the English !" added the Reefian, " in a short tale of what I 
myself had the rare luck to witness when a very young man." 

This announcement caused a general silence throughout the 
party ; and the veteran, looking round with an air of very con- 
siderable dignity and importance, thus began : — 

" Now this is a story of the Boar and ^ti^o Lions. 

" In the days of my youth, when a black moustache curled 
where now you see the hoary beard of my winter's age, I seldom 
passed a night within my fe-ther's hut ; but sallying out with my 
gun, laid wait for the wild animals which frequented a neigh- 
bouring forest. 

^' One moonlight night I had taken my position on a high 
rock, which overhung a fountain and a small marsh, a favourable 
spot with our hunters to watch for boars, who resorted thither 
to drink and root. 

" The moon had traversed half the heavens, and I, tired with 
waiting, had fallen into a dose, when I was roused by a rustling 
in the wood, as on the approach of some large animal. I raised 
myself with caution, and examined the priming of my gun, ere 
the animal entered the marsh. He paused and seemed to be 
listening, when a half growl, half bark, announced him to be a 
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boar, and a huge beast he was, and with stately step he entered 
the marsh. 

" I could now see by the bright moon, as he neared my 
station, that his bristles were white with age, and his tusks 
gleamed like polished steel among the dark objects round him. 
I cocked my gun, and waited his approach to the fountain. 

" Having whetted his ivory tusks, he b^an to root ; but he 
appeared to be restless, as if he knew some enemy was at hand ; 
for every now and then raising his snout, he snuffed the air. 

'^ I marvelled at these movements, for as the breeze came 
from a quarter opposite to my position, I knew I could not be 
the object of the boar's suspicions. 

" Now, however, I distinctly heard a slight noise near the 
edge of the marsh : the boar became evidently uneasy ; and I 
heard him say with a clear voice, for you must know they were 
formerly men, ' / hope there is no treachery* 

" This he repeated once or twice, and again began to root. 

'^ Keeping a sharp look-out on the spot whence I heard the 
strange noise, I fancied I could distinguish the grim and shaggy 
head of a lion crouching upon his fore paws, and, with eyes that 
glared like lighted charcoal through the bushes, he seemed 
peering at the movements of the boar. I looked again, and now 
I could see plainly a lion creeping, cat-like, on his belly, as he 
neared the boar, who was busy rooting, but with bristles erect, 
and now and then muttering something that I could not under- 
stand. 

" The lion had crept within about twenty feet of the boar, but 
was hidden in part by some rushes. I waited breathless for the 
result ; and, although myself out of danger, I trembled with 
anxiety at the terrible scene. 

" The boar again raised his snout, and half turned his side 
towards the lion, and I fancied I could see his twinkling eye 
watching the enemy. Another moment, and the lion made a 
spring, and was received by the boar, who reared up on his hind 
legs. I thought I could hear the blow of his tusks as the com- 
batants rolled on the ground. Leaning over the rock, I strained 
my eyes to see the result. To my surprise the boar was again 
on his legs, and going back a few paces, rushed at his fallen foe : 
a loud yell was given by the lion, which was answered b^ iVvi 
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distant bowlings of the jackals. Again and again the ferocious 
boar charged, till he buried his very snout in the body of the 
lion, who was kicking in the agony of death. Blood indeed 
flowed from the sides of the boar, but his bristles still stood erect 
as he triumphed over the sultan of the forest, and now he seemed 
to be getting bigger and bigger. ' God is great ! ' said I, as I 
trembled with dread : * He will soon reach me on the rock.* 
I threw myself flat on my face, and cried out, * There is no other 
God but God, and Moliamed is his prophet ! ' I soon recovered 
my courage, and looked again. The boar had returned to his 
natural size, and was slaking his thirst in the fountain. I seized 
my gun, but, reflecting, said within myself, ' Why should I kill 
him ? He will not be of any use to me ; he has fought bravely, 
and left me the skin of a lion, and perhaps he may be a 
Jin :' * so I laid down the gun, contenting myself with thoughts 
of the morrow. 

'< The boar had left the fountain, and was again busied rooting 
in the marsh, when another slight noise, as of a rustling in the 
wood, attracted my notice, and I could perceive the smooth head 
of a lioness looking with surprise and horror at the body of her 
dead mate. 

" * What ! treachery again !' said the boar in a low tone. 

" *God is great!' said the lioness; * but he shall pay for 
this ! What ! a pig ! an infidel ! to kill a lion ! One spring, 
and I will do for him.' Having said these words, she advanced 
boldly. The boar stood prepared, grinding his teeth with rage. 
She paused, and again retreated to the wood, and I could hear 
her say, * O God ! all merciful Creator ! What an immense 
boar ! what an infidel ! what a Christian of a pig ! ' 

" * May God burn your great-great-grandmother,' said the 
boar. 

" On hearing the creature curse her parent, she again stopped, 
and, lashing her tail, roared with a voice that the whole wood 
re-echoed, and she saia, * There is no conqueror but God.' 

'^ The boar stamped his hoofs, and gnashed his tusks again 
with rage ; his grisly bristles, red with the blood of her mate, 
stood on end; then, lowering his snout, he rushed headlong 

* An evil genius or spirit. 
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against the lioness, who, springing aside, avoided the dread blow, 
A cloud came over the moon ; I could not see distinctly, but 1 
heard every blow of the paw and every rip of the tusk. There 
was a dead silence ; again the cloud had passed, and the hea- 
Tens were clear, and I saw the lioness with her fore paws on the 
body of the boar. 

<< I seized my gun, and aimed at her head ; that was her last 
moment. 

^' The morning dawned. I descended from the rock. The 
claw of the lioness still grasped in death the body of the boar. 
Many severe wounds showed that the boar had again fought 
bravely. 

<^ The lions were the finest I ever saw, and I made good 
profit by that night's work." 

We were still applauding the old hunter's story, when a gaunt 
Arab, thrusting forward his bare and sinewy leg, exclaimed, 
" Look at these scars, and keep in mind, O ye faithful, and 
thou, O son of the English, that it is not only dogs that are 
wounded or killed in chace of the 6oar." 

" Let us hear how you got them," said the young mountaineer, 
the owner of the dog that had been killed. 

" It is soon told," said the man of scars. 

" Some eight years past, during harvest-time, I was watching 
at night for a boar in a field of ripe barley near Ras Ashacdr^ 
and had fired at a large boar, who reeled and fell, but got up' 
again and made away. 

" At dawn of day I went to the spot where the animal had 
fiJlen, and finding marks of blood, I traced them to some brush- 
wood in the centre of the field, which spot I ringed, and, per^ 
cdving the animal had not gone away, I was thinking what 
might be best to do, my gun cocked in my hand, when I heard a 
rush, and before I could get the gun to my shoulder, the boar 
was upon me ; the gun was dashed out of my hand, and I ex- 
pected every rip I received that my doom had been written. God 
knows how long this encounter lasted ; the time seemed to be as 
an age. 

" Finding no manner of escape, I slipped my arms from the 

* Cape Spartd. 
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gelab, and escaped out, leaving the animal to vent his rage on 
my garment. I crawled off, but fainted from loss of blood. 

" I did not recover my senses till I was found by my £imily, 
who carried me home to Mesnana,* half dead. I told my story 
there, and a party of hunters went out directly to revenge my 
wounds. They found the beast had again retreated to his lair, 
having cut my dress into shreds. He attacked them as he had 
done myself, but they were prepared, and soon killed him. I 
was not able to stand on my 1^ for many months after." 

" The son of the English," said Sharky, pointing to me, 
" had just as narrow an escape four years ago, when he and the 
son of America attacked a boar at bay." 

" Let us hear," said they all, " O Nazarene ! " 

I complied with their request, and, suiting my style to my 
audience, told my tale much after the following fashion : — 

" It was in the month of October, O ye faithful children of the 
Prophet, and early in the morning, that I received a message from 
the son of America, who had passed the night in the hills watch- 
ing for boar, begging me to join him at the marshes of Boob^na 
as soon as possible, and to bring my hunter Sharky, with his 
two dogs, and an extra gun. The messenger told me that my 
friend had wounded a large boar; and that, while tracking 
him, the animal had rushed from the thicket ; that his rifle had 
missed fire ; and that, had it not been for a ruined wall on which 
he had taken refuge, he would have fared badly. 

" I soon joined my friend, whom I found still perched on the 
topmost point of the wall waiting my arrival. 

" The boar had moved off to some distance in the thicket. We 
soon got on the track of the beast, and found, by the print of his 
hoofs, that he was wounded on the right hind leg. 

" ' At him, Merhis^ said Sharky, as he slipped his dogs. 
* Gret out, you Jew ! There is only one God ! ' Which the old 
hound Zeitsoon answered by bow; and the little cur MerkiSi 
whose hide was striped like a zebra's from the rips of boars, 
yelped with joy as he got on the scent. 

" ' That 's him,' shouted Sharky. ' None but the one God I ' 

" The dogs had now headed us some hundred yards, when we 

♦ A village noar Tangier. 
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heard Zeitsoon give tongue, as when the boar is at bay ; and it 
was quite certain that this was a large one, for both the dogs 
seemed to be keeping at a respectful distance. 

" I had scrambled through the thicket within some few yards 
of the place where the dogs were giving tongue, and was calling 
to my companions to know where they were, in case I fired ; 
but the only answer I received, O ye faithful, was given me by 
the boar, who was nearer than I had imagined. Luckily I had 
kept clear of his path ; so he dashed by within a few paces of 
me, without my being able to get a shot, or he a rip. The dogs 
followed in full cry, and had reached an open space, when we 
heard a piteous howl. I made for the spot. Poor Zeitsoon had 
been-4lmost severed in half. The boar, we supposed, had laid 
in wait for him in the open space. 

" Sharky, when he saw the frightful state of his brave and 
fidthful hound, sat down, without saying a word, and, taking 
his turban, began to bind up the wound, whilst he offered up a 
prayer for the life of the poor dog. The boar had now ma- 
naged to make his way up the opposite bank ; and little Merkis, 
heedless of his companion's fate, yelped on the track ; when 
again a howl grated on our ears. Sharky started up on his feet, 
and, brandishing his bill-hook, shouted to the full extent of his 
lungs, * Hide yourself, Merkis, Do not trust him. He is an infidel.' 

" The dog showed he was not much hurt, by still giving 
tongue, though in such a manner as told us that the boar had 
again come to bay. 

" Having called a council of war, my friend and I determined 
to go in to the boar by ourselves, as more than two persons would 
only create confusion. 

" The enraged beast had come to bay in a jungle of gum- 
dstus, entangled with briers — a very unfavourable place for our 
attack. However, having thrown off" our shooting-jackets, and 
examined the priming of our guns, we entered the wood, agree- 
ing to keep some few paces from each other. 

" At first we made against the wind, and kept clear of the 
boar-paths, which is the best method of avoiding an unexpected 
attack. Having advanced some way through the thicket, I was 
obliged to return to a boar-path, for I found it was impossible to 
make way through the brambles, having already left mo%\. oi\si^ 
covering among the thorns. 
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" I moved slowly onward in a stooping position, keeping m 
gun as a bsJierj in front ; behind me walked an English sette, 
who, being useless for partridge shooting, I was training for tl 
nobler sport. 

" The light hardly penetrated the dense jungle, so that I coul 
not distinguish my companion through the gloom, although 
heard him advancing as cautiously as myself. 

" At length I got within about fifteen paces of the spot whei 
the dog was giving tongue. I knew I was in an exposed positioi 
but could not avoid it ; being unable to move to the right c 
left, the brambles were so thickly matted together. Merki 
encouraged by my presence, ran to and fro yelping bravely : bi 
searched in vain to get a sight of the enemy. 

" * Can you see him ? ' said the son of America, who w£ 
some yards to my left. 

" * Hush ! * I replied, for at that moment I fancied I cou] 
hear the beast move. My setter also now pricked up his eai 
and rushed forward. It was the affair of an instant, for hardJ 
had I fixed my gun to my shoulder when I saw Cato pushc 
forward by the boar, and howling with fright. 

" It was useless to fire ; for such was their position, that 
should have killed the dog without hurting the boar. But tl 
difficulty was soon removed; for the boar, throwing the do 
behind him, at once was on the muzzle of my gun. I puUe 
both triggers ; but the very instant that I fired, my gun wj 
dashed from my hand; and I and the enraged animal rollc 
together on the ground. I was undermost, and managed to kee 
my face downwards to the earth, lying as flat and as still as poi 
sible. The path of the boar being, happily for me, a sma 
watercourse, had been worn away ; so that the shallow trenc 
somewhat protected me from its tusks. Having recovered froi 
the shots, the monster began to belabour me with his snout 
but, being a little flurried, I suppose, could not manage to get 
rip. I was in a terrible fright, and hallooed for assistance, e3 
pecting every moment to be in the same plight as poor Zeitsom 
whose dreadful wound flashed across my mind. 

" My companion had now come up boldly to the rescui 

* Take care,' cried I, * you don't put a ball into me.' Bam 

bang, went both barrels. The boar left me, and made at h 

new assailant, who, keeping bis gwn sXe^.^^, ^w^ Vv-aNvw^ the ac 
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Tantage of being in the thicket, was preserved from the awkward 
accident which had happened to myself. Merkis, seeing him in 
danger, had boldly laid hold of the boar behind ; and Cato was 
mustering courage, like myself, to assist him; when the boar, 
worried by Merkis, shook him from his hold, and turned after 
the dogs. Cato was again wounded. 

" Having recovered my gun, which by the blow of his snout 
had been thrown from my hand, I requested my companion to 
examine me, and see whether I was injured, for I was covered 
with blood, and whether it was the boar's or mine I could not 
say, so completely had fear taken away all sense of pain. 

" * Load your gun,' was his cool reply ; ' and then we will see 
what is the matter.' 

" We now heard the hunters shouting to us from outside the 
wood to abandon the boar; that they were certain he was a 
Jin, and that we should both of us be killed or receive some 
dreadful wound. 

" The dogs were giving tongue at some distance ahead of us, 
and again Sharky shouted — ' God is great ! Get out, you 
black Jin,' 

" ^ Come,' said my cool friend, having examined me and found 
I was only marked by the snout and hoofs of the pig, * I calcu- 
late we will fix him this time. Let us keep together, however, 
and it is my turn to go first. Finding that I was not quite 
killed, and roused by the tongue of the dogs, I again dashed 
onward with him into the thicket. 

" * Do you see him ? ' said I, as we approached the dogs. 

" * Yes,' he whispered ; ' make yourself easy, he is coming 
towards us.' I grasped my gun, and stooping abreast with him 
in the path, we awaited our foe's assault. He was white with 
age. Blood was streaming down his side. He did not a\ pear to 
see us ; but was watching the dogs. 

" ' Now,' cried I, ' four barrels at once, and I think we can 
kill even a Jin.' 

" We fired — the boar fell, got up, staggered, and again rushed 
gallantly towards us. 

" The branches which we clung to for safety barely sustained 
our weight. My companion, who is a larger man than myself? 
sometimes swung as low as the snout of the boar. 

" Merkis again called off the animal's attention, ^\\ii^ ^. ^'^ 
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finap, and then retreating. The boar moved from us a few 
paces, and we ventured to quit our trees. I had no balls left : 
my companion had but one, which he now fired, having put the 
muzzle of his gun almost on the animal's head, who, though 
much weakened from loss of blood, was still standing gallantlj. 
As the son of America fired, the beast sank on his hind legs. 

^^ We drew our knives, and, assassin-like, stole behind him. 
Fierce even in death, he tore with his teeth the bushes near him. 
Foam and blood gushed from his mouth. As we advanced he 
made a fresh efibrt ; but at the same moment our hunting-knives 
were plunged in his heart. 

" * Who-op, who-op,' we cried ; ' the devil is dead ! ' Merhu 
said something to the same purpose. Poor fellow, he had re- 
ceived an ugly rip in the neck. We found every shot that was 
fired had entered the body of the boar. The carcass bore eleven 
marks of our balls. 

" We had great trouble to drag the bulky brute into the open 
field. He measured six feet four inches from snout to tail, and 
three feet three inches from shoulder to hoof, and, though not 
fat, weighed above twenty stone. However, lean as he was, he 
yielded us some capital chops. 

" Poor Zeitsoon was carried home ; but never recovered his 
wounds, though he lingered many days." 

" There is no strength nor power but in God ! " cried my 
audience. 

After a pause, an old fellow, who had until now been quite 
silent, pushed off the hood of his gelab, and looking earnestly at 
me, asked if I was not the Nazarene who had killed the Melon 
Boar ? 

" Yes," I replied, " I am he." 

" Come, then," said tjie lion-hunter, " you owe me still 
another tale ; for I have told you two." 

" The play is fair," said I ; " and the story shall be told." 

" The Melon Boar, then, I must apprise you, was the largest 
beast of the kind I ever saw ; and he was reported to be com- 
mitting great devastation on some melon-fields in the wood of ; 
Belaya>shee, 

" I and our fellow-hunter, Ali Sefer, sallied out to try our * 
luck, 

^^ On arriving at tbe ^e\d, 9LAi\.\\& \w&yc^ «viasRl^'we found the i 
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owners with a pack of curs preparing to bivouac, for the pur- 
pose of scaring away the boar ; and they told us, it was no use 
firing at him, for there was not a huntsman of any fame in the 
neighbourhood who had not had a shot, but without success. 
It was, they said, as much as they could do to prevent the beast 
destroying all the melons, as he cared little for either dogs or 
men : nay, he would stay quietly at the border of the wood, until 
he found an occasion for rushing in to seize a melon, with which 
he would make off into the thicket ; and when dogs and men 
were tired with watching and overcome by sleep, he would 
boldly enter the ground and bite, as if for mere spite, a piece 
out of every melon that was fit to eat. In feet, they thought 
him to be some evil-disposed «/m, and therefore it might be even 
an unholy act to kill him ; for there was no knowing, some 
whispered, what might happen in such a case. 

" ' Well,' said I, * let me try my hand, and if I fidl as others 
have done, I will pay for every melon he destroys : but I hope 
for success; for we Nazarenes, you know, have ourselves 
something of the Jin about us : and when Jin meets t/tVt, the 
chances must be nearly equal.' 

" * Allah Akbavy said one of the melon-growers : * if. 
Christian, you only saw his tusks, and how he puts up his bristles 
when he enters the field, you would wish yourself in Tangier 
again I ' ' But come,' said they, ^ let us place the Nazarene, for 
the sun is nearly set, and you may be certain the boar is now 
listening to all we are saying.' 

^^ I was now conducted to a pomegranate bush, near which 
there were some ripe melons. Here I was to station myself; 
and by squatting cross-legged on the ground, I was partly hidden 
by some long grass. Ali Sefer wished to be my companion, 
but I preferred, as I always do at night-hunts, to be alone, being 
thus more likely to keep awake. • 

" ' May God preserve you,' said the party as they took their 
leave ; * and take care,' they added, ' not to sleep. We shall 
be within hearing of your shot, and will come to your assistance 
the moment you fire.' 

" ' Well, good night,' I replied : and I now put on my hooded 
gelab, and having rolled a bit of white paper round the muzzle 
rf my gun, I settled myaeUm the best position fox mj \Ano\smi. 
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" The sound of the Moors' footsteps had scarcely died away, 
when a slight crackling in the wood drew my attention ; and 
soon I heard, and plainly, the rooting and the footsteps of some 
large animal. 

*' * At any rate,' thought I, ' he does not move like a super- 
natural being.' Whilst I was v/aiting in this state of excitement 
for the boar's approach, I heard the tread of a man's foot in a 
different direction from that by which the party had retired ; 
and shortly I saw a long gun-barrel glisten in the twilight, 
over the hedge. When the man who carried it reached the low 
gate, and had cautiously thrown it open, he peered into the field ; 
and then, to my surprise, and some fear too, he levelled his 
long barrel exactly at the spot where I was sitting. In a mom^it 
I cocked my own gun, and pointing it at his head, called out in 
Arabic — * Who is there ? ' 

" ' Your better,' was his reply. 

" * That,' I retorted, ' remains to be proved. Down with 
your gun, or I fire !' 

" ' Son of the English,' said the hunter, who recognised my 
voice, ' thank God ! I did not fire ; but you looked so very like 
a boar, as you sat under the pomegranate bush, that I was just 
going to pull the trigger when you called out.'. 

" * I fear,' said I to the hunter, who proved to be no other 
than my friend Hadj Abdallah, ^ you have spoiled my sport, for 
the boar will have made off.' 

" ' No, no,' he said, * I have fired at this boar half a dozen 
times in the same night : he is now listening to what we are 
saying ; and when we have ceased to make a noise, he will come 
in for his melon just as if nobody was here, and carry it off to 
the wood.' 

'^ I now begged the Hadj to join the rest of the party, for I 
wished to be sdone, and accordingly he took his leave. 

'^ The last rays of daylight had now disappeared ; the night 
was cold ; there was no moon ; and the stars, usually bright in 
your climate, were dimmed by clouds : the wood began to echo 
with the bowlings of jackals, and the squalling of the genet and 
ichneumon, searching for their prey : and soon the dull sound 
of the evening-gun at Gibraltar came booming to my ears, and 
told it was Dine o'clock. I had given up all hope of the boar 
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letuming, when a dark shadow passed rapidly across the field, 
and, retreating to the wood, rather startled me. I then heard 
the munching of a melon. ^ That was cleverly done,' thought 
I, ' and Jin-like ; but try such a manoeuvre again, my fine fellow, 
and I will be your match.' 

^' Some minutes elapsed, and again the same dark shadow 
passed, stopped for a moment, and then made towards the wood. 
I determined, however, not to fire till I could get a near shot ; 
and I thought that, perhaps, the animal hearing no noise, would 
be less rapid in his movements. Again and again the same 
thing occurred ; and I was counting the number of melons he 
would manage to destroy before the morning, and which I should 
have to pay for, when the boar, entering as before, stopped, and 
b^an to blow, and make the low moan which you Moors inter- 
pret ' I hope there is no treachery.* I aimed my gun at his 
head, which was towards me ; but he was too far off* for me to 
fire at him in a dark night. Taking courage on finding no dog 
to molest him, h*e began to root quite at his ease, and gradually 
neared the spot where I was posted, till he came within twenty 
paces. 

" I held my breath, and cocked my gun ; his whole side was 
turned towards me : I aimed at his shoulder, I then lowered my 
gun to be sure that my aim was good ; again I pointed, again I 
lowered it ; a third time I levelled, pulled both triggers at once, 
and threw myself flat on my fex;e. I heard the beast rush by 
me, and, as it appeared to me, fall some twenty yards beyond : 
there was a slight kicking for a few moments, and then all was 
quiet Still lying on the ground, I quietly loaded my gun, and 
half raised myself to see if I could make him out. 

" The owners of the field and Ali Sefer soon joined me. I 
told them what I had done, but they would not believe that the 
animal was wounded. 

" ' Take care,' said I, < of yourselves ; for he may be on the 
top of us before we are aware.' 
" ' Where,' said one of them, < did you hear him last ?' 
" I led the man to the spot among some long grass. 
" * There ought to be blood hereabouts, then, if the animal is 
wounded/ said he, putting down his hand. As be did this ha 
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started back, and ran off shouting ^ E'Sheetan, E'Sheetan.'* I 
put the muzzle of my gun down, and found that there was the 
boar, but the beast was already quite dead. 

" They would hardly credit my success at first : but when 
they discovered the monster to be truly dead, they were most 
eloquent in their praises. 

" ' May God make you a true believer,' was their shout, 'for 
you have no equal.' 

^' As the morning dawned, it showed my game to have bera a 
very powerful animal, and excessively £it with his good living. 3 

'' When I bade adieu to my honest fHends the melon-growen, ^ 
they obliged me to accept a present of their excellent fruit, as a 
reward for having destroyed the robber Jin^ 

* The Devil— the DeviL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ed on our Journey — River Kholj — Its Inhabitants— Pass of Garbeea— 
De at a Well — Partridges — River of Mills — Village of Ammar — Mona 
lorse Fight — Economy of Arab Tent — A Visit to the Ladies — Pop the 
stion — Introduction to a Harem — Description of the Interior — Lose 
Heart— Estimate of Female Beauty. 

party being ready for a start, we bade our friends the hunters 

sport, and proceeded on our journey. 

e soon obtained a fine view of the coast, as £ir as the aii- 

town of Azyla, and the surf of the Atlantic was visible, as 
)verlooked the sand-hills which formed the long line of 

IT path, as we descended the hill, was like a staircase ; so, 
afety, we gave our nags their heads, trusting entirely to 

cautious treading. Having reached the bottom of the hill, 
ursued our course through a plain about two miles broad, 
16 richest alluvial soil, patched here and there by fine crops 
r^ and maize. In the rainy season this flat land is covered 

water, some two feet deep ; and then it swarms with water- 
, amongst which are sometimes seen the lady-like Numidian 
e and flocks of the stately flamingo, looking at a distance, 

their scarlet wings, like a troop of British soldiery. 
be river Kholj meanders through the plain ; it is a dan- 
us torrent in the winter, and many a man and beast have 
d a watery grave in it, though now it scarcely reached our 
60 Knees. 

he Hadj, who had travelled in the East, and had seen the 
odile of the Nile, and therefore should be good authority, 
me that a courier swimming across this stream had his arm 

off by one of those monsters. But although there is a 
le opinion among the people of this country that the croco- 
is an inhabitant of some of their rivers, I suspect the Hadj 
mistaken, and that a shark was the malefactor. 
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Reaching the southern side of the plain, we ascended the pass 
of Garbeea. The soil of this upland is a red sand, in which I 
noticed a considerable variety of fossil shells, some of great 
beauty. 

An ancient well on the side of our track up the hill drew my 
attention. A very pretty Arab girl stood by it, having in . one 
hand a pitcher of such classic form as Mould have done credit to 
the ancient potters of Etruria ; whilst in the other she held a 
small goat'-skin, which she was so busied in filling that she let 
fell her veil of striped cotton, and displayed her sacred features 
to the unhallowed gaze of the infidel. A few wild olive-trees 
overhuiig the spot, and completed a very pretty picture. 

A large tribe of Arabs, the Oolad Sebaita, dwell in this dis- 
trict, being nomad within its extent, as is the case with all that 
race throughout North Africa ; and the sons of Sebaita were 
now encamped on the top of the hill, which forms here the left 
bank of the basin of Al Kholj. Palmettos and furze were, at 
this dry season, almost the only objects that parched nature pre- 
sentM in a garb of green, and seemed to be the only vegetation 
which the herds and flocks could now find to browse on. 

We pursued our way through scattered fields of the stubble 
of fine wheat and barley, which showed, what indeed the tra- 
veller cannot fail to observe throughout the whole of West 
Barbary, that it wants but a good government, encouraging 
industry and fostering the people's comfort, to make its wide 
extent, more than half of which is now as neglected as the 
desert, one vast garden, producing alternately in its hills and 
valleys the agricultural wealth of the north of Europe and the 
tropics. 

Our path literally swarmed with partridges, and, having my 
gun, I blazed away unmercifully ; for, unlike their persecuted 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Tangier, they would not rise, but 
continued running vexatiously at a short distance in front of 
me, till I was constrained, in unsportsmanlike fashion, to fire at 
them on the ground, when I laid low about half a covey at a 
shot. 

One would have fancied I was about to attack some dread 

beast, for the Hadj kept close in my rear, prepared with a for- 

midable knife, and waiting the effect of my shot, when he would 
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rush forward and cut the throats of the victims, while he turned 
them towards the tomb of his prophet, pronouncing the '^ Bu' 
millah "* ere the last struggles were past. Some fine birds he 
picked up ; but as life appeared extinct, he again dropped them 
in distress. It was one of Mohamed's, or rather Moses's, wise 
ordinances to prevent cruelty in the mode of putting animals 
to death, that if the knife be blunt, or the smallest notch be 
found visible after its use, the animal is declared unlawful food. 
There is, however, some dispute amongst the doctors of Islam, 
whether what is killed in the chace is not lawful even if it die 
before the hunter reaches it, provided, on charging the missile, 
he has pronounced '^ Bismillah." 

In the ardour of the sport, our whole party had wandered 
from the proper track, and we were now trudging on in a direc- 
tion which would have led us to Alcassar, when a shepherd, 
with the quick intelligence and benevolent courtesy that are 
often found among the children of nature in this country, 
divining our error, hallooed at the top of his voice from a great 
distance, and brought us back to the right road. « 

About four in the evening we reached a beautiftil valley, 
through which ran a clear stream, called the River of Mills ; 
the ruins of several of which are crumbling on its banks, as I 
have observed to be the case in other parts of this country, — 
sorrowful evidence that this important engine has dropped into 
disuse amongst these barbarians of the nineteenth century. Here 
the nags were watered, as we were approaching the place of our 
encampment for the night, where there would not be such means 
of quenching their thirst. 

On reaching the summit of the opposite side of the valley, 
we were cheered by a view of the tents of the wealthy Sheikh 
Hadj Cassem, which lay before us distant about an hour's journey. 
. On approaching the dwelling of the sheikh, who, under the 
Basha of the northern province, is himself Hakkem, or governor, 
over a district some thirty miles in breadth, we passed through 
a large Arab village named Ammar, signifying in Arabic " the 
cultivated," or " the colonized." Troops of sun-burnt children, 
some completely naked, and packs of various kinds of dogs, 

♦ In the name of God. 
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screeched and howled at our strange appearance* as we passed. 
Between five and six o'clock we came to a halt, when the Mal- 
lem was dispatched to announce our arrival with many salams, 
and to ask permission to pitch our tent for the night near those 
of the Hakkem for better security. 

Hadj Cassem was indisposed ; but as soon as he heard of our 
arrival, he sent his principal saheb, or follower, to bid us wel- 
come, and to express his regret that he was prevented by illness 
from saluting us in person. He requested me to order whatever 
I required, and to pitch my tent on the right of his own, which 
we did immediately, assisted by the Saheb Kaid Alarby, who 
was brother-in-law to the Hakkem, and whom we soon found a 
jovial trifler with the tenets of his prophet. 

We had scarcely pitched our tents, when four men presented 
themselves, bearing a mona* of sheep, fowls, barley, &c., which 
were laid at our feet on the part of the Hakkem as a provision 
for the night, and enough there was for five times the number 
of our little party. One of the bearers, who acted as spokes- 
man, ])awled out " that this was only a small token of' his lord's 
esteem for the British, whom he regarded as the most honest of 
the Room (Europeans), and well deserving the Moslem's esteem, 
having always been their best ally." I called the Saheb Kaid 
Alarby aside, and, having expressed to him how sensibly I felt 
the friendship of his chief, I intimated that, being unprovided 
with a gift on my own part, it was out of my power to receive 
such liberal mona, but I ventured to say I should be happy to 
pay its value. 

"Do you call this a present?" exclaimed Alarby; "if the 
Hakkem had sent you a horse or a couple of cows, you might 
then talk about making some return. You are here as ' the 
guests of God,' and as such must be provided for. K you refuse 
the mona, not a man in the village dare sell or give you a crumb 
of bread ; and it is not to you only that we do this, but to every 
one. Even now," he continued, " a miserable infidel of a Jew 
arrived here, and a mona of bread and a fowl was sent him by 
our lord." 

* A gift of food for travellers, of which the name is supposed to have its 
origm in that ofirianna, the miraculous provision bestowed by the bounty of 
Heaven on the Israelites while wandering in the deserts of Arabia. 
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Finding all 'opposition useless, I accepted the offering with a 
good grace ; and, giving a trifle to each of the bearers, returned 
oar thanks to the Kaid for his hospitality, the fame of which,^ I 
added, with a true Arabic flourish, was spread from east to west 
and from north to south, among Moslem, Christian, Jew, and 
Pagan. 

We now retired to our tent, and having performed our ablu- 
tions and donned the dressing-gown and slippers,\ comfortable 
deshabille at this season, we each of us surmounted the loose cos- 
tame with a lady's bonnet and veil, the most approved mosquito 
curtain for the narrow compass of a tent, and with which we were 
provided by fidr hands in Tangier, to guard us against those in- 
sects, which begin their detestable attacks towards evening. 

The Saheb Alarby, hearing that I was on the look-out for a 
horse, now came to the tent to inform me that he had ordered 
the best in the village to be brought for my inspection. I accord- 
ingly sallied out in my strange costume, and was greeted with 
much less surprise and ridicule on the part of the Arabs than I 
should have been in my proper garb of a Christian man. In 
feet, my party-coloured dressing-gown gained the admiration of 
many, and as for my head-dress, one young urchin observed, 
after some deliberation, that it would be capital gear for robbing 
a bee-hive in. 

Several fine barb stallions, held by the Hakkem's slaves, were 
led forward, amongst which was a powerful black colt, who, 
having managed, by rearing and plunging, to break loose from 
his conductor, attacked, with thrown back ears, open mouth, and 
tail erect, another of the stud ; and, notwithstanding all the eflbrts 
of the Arabs, accustomed to such freaks, a desperate fight ensued, 
— wheeling round as quick as lightning, rearing, and using their 
fore feet as dexterously as an expert boxer ; then galloping away 
from those who endeavoured to catch them, determined to have 
out their duel, snorting and squealing most wildly. This was a 
moment for the admirers of horse-flesh to see every muscle and 
nerve come into play in their fine action unrestrained : — 

** Imperionsly he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girts he breaks asunder ; 
His ears uppricked, Ms braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest now stands on end ; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again> 
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As from a furnace vapours doth he send ; 
His eye, which glistens scornfully like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his hot desire." ♦ 

The black colt was at length seized by the neck by his more 
vigorous adversary, who, pressing him to the ground, held him 
there till men came to the rescue, and separated the combatants. 

Previous to our return to the tent, we took a stroll, accompa- 
nied by the tSaheb Alarby, through the village. The winter 
residence of the Hakkem was an oblong building, constructed of 
large sun-dried bricks ; it had a flat terrace, was without win- 
dows, and a considerable portion of it was partitioned off as a pen 
for the cattle. 

His tents, in which he chiefly resides during summer, had an 
appearance of comfort, being of the same class as the larger 
military tent used by superior oflftcers in Marocco. 

These tents are very different from those in common use with 
us : their walls are for the most part made of stout hempen cloth, 
but even those 9f a very considerable size have only one pole, 
which is generally square, and divided in two pieces ; it is of 
great strength, and placed in the centre. The arrangement of 
the cords is perhaps better adapted for expedition in pitching 
than our own. All the cords, being brought together, are 
attached to a longer one, which is fastened to a peg driven into 
the ground some twenty yards distant. The exterior is varied 
with figures cut in blue cloth to resemble what is commonly 
called the " bearded parapets." A large globe surmounted by a 
javelin-point adorns the top. 

The interior is lined according to the wealth of its owner, the 
material being sometimes strong silk or fine damask. I remem- 
ber seeing the tent of an important personage, the governor of a 
province, which had been a gift from the sultan. It was very 
large, resembling in form the marquee of a European officer of 
high rank, and was formed within and without of fine broadcloth 
of brilliant scarlet and sky-blue. Mats, carpets, and cushions 
are the usual furniture of the tent, as they are of the houses in 
the towns. 

The tents of the Arabs have a very different aspect, being of a 

* Shakspeare. 
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black or brown stuff made of the palmetto fibre, of goats' hair or 
camels' wool, of each of which materials the natives form very 
strong webs for this purpose. They are supported by two poles, 
with a traverse bar connecting them at top to sustain the roof. 
These tents are seldom more than seven or eight feet high in the 
centre, but in length from twenty to thirty feet, and with some 
wealthy sheikhs they are considerably larger. Their form is 
somewhat similar to that of a boat with its keel upwards. The 
sides of the tent are, in the colder seasons of the year, pinned to 
the ground, but in the summer are so arranged as to leave a foot 
or more of space all round for ventilation ; and the seclusion of 
the inhabitants is effected by a light hedging of some dry bushes, 
and often of withered plants of the (mopordon mdcrocanthum, a 
splendid thistle that adorns the rich and neglected soil of North 
Marocco. From the free ventilation thus simply obtained, the 
Arab tents are far more cool in summer, and, probably, warmer 
in winter, than the more luxurious-looking houses of the Moors, 
who dwell in towns. 

The tent-cloth is woven with such peculiar skill as to resist 
the penetration of wet, although, during both " the former and 
the latter rain," the clouds pour out their bounty as copiously as 
they did for " the chosen people in Judea," and, during the latter 
season, as heavily sometimes as within the tropics. 

A simple reed-mat is spread as a floor, over which the wealthy 
lay a goats'-hair carpet. Every family has its brood of chickens, 
and these have their roosting quarter in a distant nook or com- 
partment of the tent. 

In one comer is to be seen the primitive hand-mill, which may 
at once be described by saying that it is in all respects the same 
simple machine that has been used from time immemorial by the 
inhabitants of our British Isles, and is yet to be seen as the quern 
of Scotland ; — and the biblical reader, on seeing it worked by the 
women of West Barbary, will be reminded of the doom prophe- 
sied in the Gospel, " Two women shall be grinding at the mill ; 
the one shall be taken and the other left."* 

The millstones used throughout a great part of Al-gharb are 
cut from a vast cave about a mile and a half south of Cape 

* Matthew xxiv. 41. 
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Spartel, which, from the considerable extent it has been worked 
for this and other purposes, seems to indicate a quarry of very 
great antiquity. And indeed I am led to believe that the cave 
sacred to Hercules, as recorded by Mela, was situated at this very 
spot.* 

But to return to the interior of the Arab's tent : one sees near 
the quern two earthen slabs, between which they bake flat cakes 
of wheaten flour, or of barley, dr^, or maize ; all which are 
agreeable food when fresh. Their wheat and barley cakes are 
very like our Scots skons and bannocks both in taste and 
appearance. 

In another place is seen the spinning-wheel and distafl*, and a 
loom also; all these implements are evidently of the earliest 
forms, and are probably identically those of the days of Abraham. 
A large and grotesque-fashioned chest, painted in a rude but not 
inelegant Arabesque tracery of red, white, and blue colouring, 
with a few earthern jars, a saddle, and a long gun, complete the 
furniture of the Arab's home. 

During the day their scanty couches are suspended like ham- 
mocks from the roof pole, thus allowing a freer space to the 
women in their domestic employments. 

As we passed through the dooar, women and children flocked 
to the doors of the tents to have a sight of the Nazarene. I re- 
marked amongst them a tall and aged dame, round whose neck 
was tattooed the representation of a chain, with the cross of Christ 
suspended to it. She perhaps could trace her descent from some 
tribe which had been tributary to the Roman colonists, who first 
planted the Christian church in these regions. Hence it may be 
inferred, that what under the empire of Home and Byzantium 
was a needful token for security to the pagans, is yet retained by 
these close adherents to ancient usage ; although the faith of their 
masters has been for ages changed, and not only has the necessity 
for the talisman ceased, but even its origin is forgotten amongst 
them. 

There are several curious relics of Romish devotion still in use 
amongst them. The following, I am assured, is very generally 

* These excavations extend for a considerable distance into the sea ; and 
traces of quarrying are in many places clearly discernible several feet below 
Hie present low-wcUer mark. 
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observed : — Should a woman in travail be in danger, the midwife 
and female friends assemble round her, and, waving white ker- 
chiefs, implore the Virgin Mary to come to the assistance of the 
sufferer, saying, " Mareea, Mareea, come, come :— delay not, 
O thou blessed one ; come to the help of this woman in danger," 
&c. When the woman is delivered, a like ceremony takes place 
to £icilitate the return of the Virgin Mary to paradise. 

The tattooed old lady, advancing frankly towards our party, 
invited us to visit her tent, upon which, as we found the Saheb 
did not oppose our accepting her hospitality, we followed her, 
whilst Kaid Alarby kept aloof; for, as he was known to be a sad 
rake, his approaching the women would have stirred up the demon 
of jealousy among their lords. 

The country folk in Marocco, it may be observed by the way, 
are £ir less jealous for their women's virtue than those in the 
towns — a pleasing evidence this of better principles springing 
out of the more simple life. 

On entering the tent, we were surrounded by a female host ; 
and it was vastly amusing to observe the strange effect we pro- 
duced among them. Some showed fear ; some cursed us ; some 
admired the whiteness of our skin, which, by the bye, was already 
tanned deeper than nut-brown ; others would touch us, and then 
leap back and laugh outright. 

There was not much pretension to beauty amongst them ; their 
large black and hawk-like eyes, softened by the long silken eye- 
lash, being in our opinion their only redeeming feature. 

Our Arab hostess now handed us an ample bowl of milk, of 
which we partook ; and, returning our thanks, I gained the good 
graces of all our coterie of charmers by addressing the following 
Arabic couplet to them : — 

** M^ thoaghts are perplexed. How can I describe your beauty ! 
Whether to compare it with the son, the moon, or wandering star ! 
Snow and fire are in your cheeks assembled. 
How wonderful is this union between the fire and snow !" 

These were the first Arabic words I had spoken ; and there 
was a general burst of acclamation — " He is Arby, he is Arby !*' 
[an Arab]. Then followed a thousand questions ; but, having 
accidentally pulled off my glove, the clatter of tongues ceased at 
once, and all shrunk back in horror at what they coiisidei^ «£l 
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act of sorcery, looking aghast, and seeming to mutter in alarm, 
" What next I " reminding me of the old story of the frog whose 
tail dropped off. 

" O most merciftil Grod ! " the old woman exclaimed, " keep 
us from Jins, and fix)m men that work by the evil spirit." 

It cost me some trouble before I could prevail on any of them 
to feel the glove and be assured that it was not an outer skin of 
my own limb. Their confidence being after awhile regained, I 
was asked if the Nazarene women were pretty, and how many 
wives I had ; and " Can Christian women," said one little girl, 
putting forward her hands, which were highly dyed with henna, 
" paint their hands like mine ? " 

" No, in truth," I replied, *' and that is partly the reason I 
am not yet married ; but I have long been in search of a pretty 
wife, and now I am willing to contract for any one, or two, or 
even three of the gazelles around me ; and," added I, " a dower 
of camels, oxen, sheep, and everything else shall be gi^en in 
treble the quantity that would be offered by one of your own 
race." Every brown face of young und old was now put for- 
ward, calling on me to choose. 

" You are all beautiful," I exclaimed ; " but the hospitality 
of my hostess has won my entire heart." 

The younger of the assemblage were half amused, half vexed, 
on hearing me thus, with a serious countenance, select for my 
bride the gaunt old mistress of the tent. 

This scene reminds me of a visit I had once the rare luck to 
make to the harem of a great man in this curious country. 

Having passed the outer porch of the Cid's abode through a 
low arch of horseshoe form, the party of which I was one were 
conducted into a little garden, where the verbena-louisa, the jes- 
samine, and the rose vied in luxuriant vegetation. Our path 
was shaded from the piercing rays of a September sun by the 
thick foliage of vines trained over ^ntastic trellises of cane, 
through which hung temptingly within our reach fine grapes, 
both red and white, with some of a singular ash-colour, and 
others of a long tapering form, peculiar perhaps to this country, 
and called, in the poetical language of the people's Arab ancestry, 
" the damsel's fingers." 
|j We ascended a few steps to an alcove, in front of which played 
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a bubbling fountam, and through its jet of sparkling water came 
the cool breeze scented by flowers. Here we found our host 
sitting on a rich Rabat carpet, in the cross-legged tailor fiishion 
omversal in this country, with many an embroidered cushion to 
complete the luxury of his divan. 

A little behind the great man, yet where he could wait and 
watch fi>r every wish of his lord, stood a young bronze-coloured 
slave, whose fine eyes rolled their white orbs in astonishment at 
the Nazarene visitors. 

Three handsomely carved chairs had been placed for the 
Christians ; such chairs as one might suppose to have been a gift 
to an ancestor of the kaid from some friendly governor of Tan- 
gier in the timLC of our merry King Charles. 

'* You are welcome," said our host, as we entered the alcove, 
and accompanied his salutation with a mechanical counting on 
his rosary of green ivory beads. "You are welcwne — God 
knows I have long wished for this visit." Then followed a suc- 
cession of compliments, which we returned with compound in- 
terest. After a time he nodded to the slave, who, opening a side 
door, ushered in several attendants, the first of whom bore a 
polished brass tray, on which was arranged a vast bowl of the 
finest sugar in very large lumps, with a teapot and diminutive 
cups of delicate porcelain ; the others followed, bearing pyramids 
of cakes and sweetmeats, all of which having been placed before 
us on little stands of carved wood, painted and gilded in Ara- 
besque, they bowed and retired. 

We were now to be drenched with tea ; for, like the pipe in 
Turkey, at all hours of the day must a guest submit to be re- 
galed with this watery beverage ; and three times, alas ! were 
our cups to be drained of their over-sweet contents; for the 
Moor never thinks his drink too sweet, and we well knew that 
declining any portion would be taken as a slight. 

We were rising to take leave, when our host b^ged us to be 
seated, saying he would not let us go away without evincing the 
strongest evidence of his regard for us : " And I have been con- 
sidering," said he, " what might be most agreeable to you, and I 
think," and here he drew out a massive key from his girdle, " I 
think I have hit upon it. You shall see my harem, into which 
no man has ever entered^ not even my own sons since \XLeiT\>^- 
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Lood. Although my domestic establishment is not to be com- 
pared to the luxury of your houses, the curiosity of a European 
may be gratified by seeing it ; for you are ever searching for the 
strange and marvellous, and your industry has been justly re- 
warded ; for you Room (Romans) have penetrated the mysteries 
of every science, and have found, by your indefatigable pursuit 
of human learning, a remedy for every ill to which mortal men 
are subject, except one— death, the inevitable doom of Moslem 
and of all r 

He rose, and thrust the key into an ingenious-looking lock. 
" These,'* said he, " are the apartments of my last lala, whom 
our lord the sultan — God prolong his life, and make happy his 
existence I — has lately presented to me ; and, as the ladies are 
apt to quarrel with any rival in the affections of their master, I 
have lately built these rooms for her reception." 

Such presents, by the way, are common in this country from 
the Moorish potentate to his ^voured officers ; but, thought I, 
as I crossed the sacred threshold, this must be a hazardous 
present to receive : the faar one, relieved from the duties of the 
court, may be difficult to please in the humbler mansion. 

The habitation of the favourite consisted of a court-yard open 
to the sky, with a room on each side ; a fountain played in the 
centre, and in one quarter there was a vapour-bath. The floor 
and sides of the court were prettily laid in coloured tiles, bor- 
dered with precepts from the Koran. The folding-doors which 
opened into the principal dormitory were beautifully carved in 
intricate mathematical figures, and the walls were richly de- 
corated in Arabesque stucco-work : fine velvet couches and 
cushions of embroidered leather were ranged around the room ; 
and opposite the door, on an elaborately painted rack, hung a 
fine Algerine gun, the barrel of which was curiously damascened 
with gold, and the stock inlaid with coral and silver : below it 
was suspended a clumsy Moorish sword in a scabbard of gold and 
velvet ; this weapon was also a gift of his Shereefian majesty. 

The ceiling was adorned with minute mouldings richly painted 
and gilded; and of the same intricate devices as are yet to be 
seen in the Alhambra of the Caliphat in Grenada. 

At one end of the room stood the trousseau-box of a bride, 
made of the &mous pine of the Moorish highlands, called 
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L'Aris ; it was elegantly carved in Saracenic fiishion, and from 
the fine perfume of the timber must, I should suppose, be well 
adapted for the preservation of apparel. On this box I noticed 
an eight-stringed lute and the noisy tomtom. 

Thence we passed into a large court ornamented with slender 
pOIars of white marble ; and through rooms hung with damask, 
and furnished with carpets of the finest colours, and much thicker 
than the best of those from Turkey. 

Instead of pictures, which are all proscribed in Islam, hung 
the old-feshioned German mirrors in large and newly-gUded 
frames ; but I started on looking into one of them, for I found 
my j&ce so absurdly distorted in the wavy glass, that I had well 
nigh spoiled all my courtesies by a hoarse laugh. 

A brass frame, in the shape of two intersecting squares, 
served as a chandelier in the centre of the ceiling of each room. 
These brazen frames are sometimes composed of two intersecting 
equilateral triangles, and this latter appears to be the correct 
forai of a symbol which is held sacred by several races in the 
East, under the name of Solomon's seal. 

The only apertures for light and air to these apartments, 
when the doors are shut, are worked in plaster, seeming almost 
as delicate as filagree ; they fill several niches in the form of 
what we call " Gothic windows ;" and of these there were three 
or four over each doorway; there was, however, one small 
chamber in the second story, out of harm's way, which had two 
tolerably sized windows, closely latticed however, whence the 
prisoned inmates of the harem might unseen feast their eyes on a 
valley of orange and citron plantations, which border a serpen- 
tine stream named " Boosafa " (the Father of Clearness). This 
beautiful stream runs rapidly from its inexhaustible sources in the 
nigged pile of mountains that overhang the city, whose name of 
Tetouan indicates, in the Berber tongue, its many fountains. 

Whilst our host was noting to my companions the names of 
the villages that are to be seen from a lattice, through which 
they were admiring the distant scene, I became impatient at a 
nomenclature which I had already by heart, and so moved saun- 
tering away, peering about into sundry curious nooks and pas- 
sages that form the strange distribution of a Moorish palace. 
At length, becoming somewhat alarmed at my ov^n bact^ViQ^^V^ 
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I turned to rejoin the master of the house ; when a door, throug] 
the chinks of which all my movements must have been watched 
was thrown open, and out rushed the Houris, black, white, half 
caste, fat, thin, old, and young ! It was impossible for me t( 
escape, and had I made a precipitate movement, I should hav' 
become liable to the worst of imputations ; so I stood stocl 
still, and was quickly arrested by the powerful paws of a jet 
black dame, and then commenced a general scrutiny of my person 

" Look," said one, " I told you the Nazarenes had a mouth 
and a nose, and ears, just like Mohamedans !" 

" See," said another, taking up my hand ; " one, two, three 
four, five ! ! — exactly the same number !" 

" But what are these ?" screamed a third, who had laid hole 
of the skirts of my coat ; " does he hide his tails here ?" 

" And he laughs, too !" they exclaimed. 

From this, indeed, I could no longer refrain, although I wa 
becoming seriously uneasy lest my absence should be discoverec 
by the great man ; for I was now in the midst of the most for 
bidden fruit, although it proved far inferior to what my fertile 
^cy had previously imagined. Indeed a less attractive posse 
of womankind I never beheld ; for almost all these ladies wen 
at a time of life when the fineness of the Moorish features had 
disappeared ; and the only redeeming grace that remained tc 
them, which is common, indeed, to all the white women oi 
West Barbary, was the large gazelle eye. As to the admired 
en hon point of youth, it had been replaced by a gross fatness, 
which smothered forms that were once perhaps of perfect sym- 
metry. According to the taste of the Moor, a lady is in perfec- 
tion when her charms are a load for a camel. 

One, however, of this motley circle deserved all my admira- 
tion as a Mauritanian Venus. This was a delicate-looking girl ; 
her age, I thought, was sweet fifteen — the prime of womanhood 
in this precocious country ; for their beauty seems to fade with 
the teens. Her complexion was very fair, her eyes dark hazel, 
to which the black border of " Kohol " * gave a languid expres- 
sion. She had a coral-lipped mouth, round as a ring, as the 
Moorish ode describes the feature.! Her black hair, braided 

♦ Antimony, 
f See the Moorish ode at the end of the volume. 
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with silver cords, waved in profusion over her shoulders. Her 
sylph-like figure was clothed in a pale green caflan, embroidered 
on the bosom and skirt in silver thread. This garment reached 
a little below her knees, and over it she wore an outer robe of 
light gauze, confined around the waist by a red zone of Fez silk. 
The sleeves of her caflan were wide, and open near the wrist ; 
showing at every turn an arm like alabaster, which was en- 
circled by a plain but massive bracelet of Soodan gold ; and her 
uncovered legs were seen from below the caftan clasped with 
chased silver ; her feet were also bare, for in her sally with the 
rest she had forgotten her slippers; her feet, as well as her 
hands, were dyed with henna of a bright orange colour. Over 
her head she had thrown a light muslin kerchief; but in this 
sudden tumult her curiosity got the better of her national cau- 
tion, and she stood before me quite unveiled. 

During the uproar occasioned by my intrusion, the youthful 
damsel was the only one silent ; but now taking alarm from the 
noise of the rest, she half hid her pretty features, and cried in an 
anxious whisper, '^ Hush ! hush I hush ! My father will hear ; 
and then, oh I what will become of this young Christian ?" 

" What do we care ?" said a barrel of a woman, with eyes that 
rolled like gooseberries in a saucer, and whom I took to be the 
most fiivoured dame of this party-coloured assemblage ; for her 
dress &r surpassed that of all the rest in costliness. ^' It was 

the Christian's fault for daring to ." She could not finish 

her speech, for the gruff voice of their lord was heard. 

" What is that noise ? Where 's the other Nazarene ? " And 
then his heavy step came tramping nearer and nearer. 

Off scampered all the surrounding spirits, black, white, and 
grey. The little damsel was the last to move, and evidently 
with less apprehension than the rest. Veiling closely all her 
features except one dear eye, she said to me, in a quick whisper, 
" Don't be afraid, Nazarene. Tell my father it was all our 
fiiult ; he is very good-natured, and you are so young." 

I had by luck a rosebud at my breast. I answered by giving 
it to her with a thanking smile ; and instantly she flew after her 
companions. 

" EUee Haramy ! Hollo, young rascal ! " said the big man, 
as he laid hold of me by the collar ; and I began to ^ei&\\Xv^\. tq^ 

Y.1 
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heail waa very insecure on my shoulders. " Kah, kah, kah ! " 
and his fiit sides shook with laughter ; "So, boy I (my chin was 
yet smooth) you have been among my women, eh ! Don't yoo 
know you deserve to die ? ** suiting the action to the word by 
drawing his hand across my throat. " Eh ! trying to carry ofl 
my gazelles ! Eh I you young Nazarene." 

Though frightened out of my wits, I had just breath enougl 
to gasp out, " O my lord, if I have done anything to displease 
you, attribute it to ignorance of your customs. In my countr]i 
it is usual tp pay our respects to the ladies in preference to every- 
body else." 

" Ah ! deceiver," said he ; " you Nazarenes must have a 
pleasant time of it too. Kah, kah, kah ! I must go to youi 
country. Kah, kah I Tes, they speak true ; they speak true 
when they say that your Paradise is on earth. Come along, 
young sir ; I will show you the kitchen, where I have a black 
beauty in a cook ; pay Christian attention to her, if you please. 
Kah, kah, kah I " And so he led me off, and shortly afterwards 
we took our leave. In the evening a handsome present wag 
brought me from the great man, which showed that I had nol 
lost his good graces by my audacious visit to his harem. 

Here I must present to the reader the Moorish estimate oi 
female beauty, although I am aware that others have given it ; 
for it is found also among the Oriental Arabs, from whom in- 
deed those of Al Gharb derive not only their parentage, but all 
their more refined ideas, and whatever they retain of poetry in 
thought and language. 

" Four things in a woman should be black — the hair, the eye- 
brows, the eye-lashes, and the iris of the eyes : four should be 
white — the complexion, the white of the eyes, the teeth, and 
legs : four red — the tongue, the lips, the middle of the cheeks, 
and the gums : four long — the back, the fingers, the arms, am: 
thel^: four round — ^the head, the neck, the arms, and ihi 
ankles : four wide — the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and thi 
hips : four delicate— the nose, the eyebrows, the lips, and fingers : 
four ample — the lower part of the back, the thighs, the calves 
of the legs, and the knees : four small— the ears, the breasts, the 
hands, and the feet." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Efening Prayers — A Supper— Meet a Lion— Kaid Alarby — Robber's Story 
continued- The Sultan— The Champions— The Death-blow— The Spirit 
of the Wood. 

When the voice of the Mueddin from the tent mosque of the 
Boowa announced the prayers of Al Mogreb, or Vespers, we 
took leave of our Arab hostess, and joining Kaid Alarby, wended 
oar way through herds of cattle, flocks of sheep and goats, and 
troopB of horses, that had already arranged themselves instinc- 
tively round the tents of their owners, for security during the 
night. My people were now, like all good Mohamedans, pro- 
strating themselves with their faces turned towards the holy 
Eiaaba ; but my honest servant Sharky had, I distinctly observed, 
at least one eye directed to the kesksoo pot, which was steaming 
with a hopeful odour, and which for my part, I confess, occupied 
my whole attention. 

During supper the sheikh's son, an intelligent-looking lad of 
about twelve years, accompanied by Kaid Alarby, paid us a 
visit ; and no sooner had we finished our meal, than I was called 
upon to make a particular exhibition of our guns, pistols, knives, 
fiddles, &c., which were all to be severally scrutinized ; and, as 
the wonders of Christendom worked upon their fancy, prayers 
were rapidly muttered in quick succession by all the feithful in 
my tent against the wiles of Sheetan (Satan), who is held by 
this simple people to reside within the mechanism of our finest 
European works, and to regulate their movements. 

Such is the ignorance of European art among all classes in 
this country, that, some years ago, a resident of Tangier having 
in his possession an astronomical telescope which inverted the 
dbjects, and having exhibited it to some Moorish neighbours, it 
was bruited about that the Nazarene possessed a glass through 
which he looked at the Moorish women on theix te^roJC>^<&^ ^iv^ 
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that this instrument had the power of turning the ladies upside 
down ! Information was sent to the court, showing the impro- 
priety of Christians being allowed to make use of such magic 
art ; whereupon a mandate was dispatched from the sultan to the 
governor of Tangier, directing that the importation of such in- 
struments should be strictly prohibited, and that the Nazarene 
who possessed the telescope should be summoned to deliver it up 
to the authorities for their examination, and called to account for 
his shameless proceeding ! 

In the meantime the Hadj, the Malem Sharky, and the owner 
of the rat-tailed, whom we had all taken a fancy to, and willingly 
admitted as one of our party, had managed to dispose beneath 
their belts of some half-dozen capons, with a full proportion of 
the most satisfying kesksoo. Kaid Alarby left us now to attend 
upon another party of travellers, who had just arrived on their 
way to Tanker ; and who proved to be a kaid and his suite, who 
were conducting a lion and lioness, as an imperial present to the 
" Sultan " of the United States. But our good friend Alarby, 
being somewhat agitated by deep inquiries into a brandy-bottle 
which he had discovered in my canteen, reeled his way out of 
the tent, making its canvas roof rattle over our heads as he 
stumbled amongst the cords, and welcomed the travellers with 
his boisterous " Salam oo Alee Koom." 

His attachment, however, for myself, or rather for my spirit- 
bottle, was not yet exhausted ; for he had no sooner disposed of 
the comers and their lions, than he came rolling back, praying 
loudly for a little more brandy. 

" The Hakkem has ordered me," he said, " to superintend 
your guards carefully ; and to keep out the cold from myself 
whilst I am doing so, I must really have a little more of that 
Christian medicine." 

This I promised to give him, if he would keep strict watch 
till the morning outside, and leave us to sleep in peace. 

" Hark you, guards ! " he now shouted ; " hear what I, the 
Kaid Alarby, say : I will destroy the house of your Mhers if 
I find that one single sinner has winked an eye this night ! " 

Scarcely had he concluded his threat, when we heard his pon- 
derous body stumble over the picket of our mule, by whose side 
be Mly and slept with her till the daNm,^\xeTe we then found him. 
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An hour before sunrise we broke our hst with coffee and 
kesksoo ; and scarcely had the " henna-fingered Aurora ** touched 
the tops of Gibel Habeeb, when, the tents being already struck 
and the baggage packed, our little party moved off, having first 
invoked Grod's blessing on the Hakkem, and bid good bye to 
jolly Kaid Alarby, who complained of a racking headache, 
arising — as he told us — from the anxious watch he had kept all 
uight. 

For a traveller in this country the early morning is the time 
of enjoyment ; his spirits are then the most elastic ; he is re- 
freshed by rest, and braced by the coolness of the balmy air. 
This delightful feeling can only be estimated by those who have 
toiled their weary way in a sultry season through a long mono- 
tonous tract, within these latitudes. 

Having given vent to the overflow of my spirits by a wanton 
gallop after a hare that started from beneath a palmetto-bush 
close to 'our path, I found that our companion of the rat-tailed, 
\iith the usual negligence of a Moor, had omitted to secure some 
of his horse's furniture, and had stopped behind to adjust it. He 
now came tearing up to me, after his own fashion of Lab-el- 
barode ; and, in the most received style of compliment, fired his 
gun close to my head. 

Having properly acknowledged this compliment, although I 
was by no means sure that he had not singed my whiskers, I 
reminded him of his unfinished tale of the robber, and begged 
him to continue it. He required no second bidding ; and, after 
a complimentary flourish or two in honour of my Nazareneship, 
thus began : — 

** Alee slept soundly after the sultan's supper, though he 
dreamt of blows. 

" * May God prolong the life of our Lord ! " shouted by 
thousands of prostrate heads, gpreeted the Elee&of the Prophet, 
the champion of God, as he rode under the imperial umbrella * 
into the Meshwa, a very spacious court of the palace, where the 
Father of Islam gives public audience. The monarch was 
mounted on a snow-white stallion, which, with arched crest 

• The jyaU a very large umbrella, which is in Marocco to this day the 
ensign of royalty, as it was in very early ages, and still continues to be, in 
irarious nations of the East 
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and measured steps, moved majestically under his Shereefian 
burden. 

" * All goes smoothly in the world,' was whispered through 
the crowd ; for thus they interpreted the peaceful colour of the 
sultan's steed, which is supposed to indicate his sublime high- 
ness's humour : for you know, O Nazarene ! that white is the 
symbol of peace and good-will ; black, that of hatred and war ; 
chestnut, that of displeasure ; whilst the shades of brown, grey, 
roan, cream-coloured, and the rest, are each known to express 
the various state of the imperial mind. 

" The bridle and head-trappings were superb, being of green 
silk richly embroidered in gold, whereon was portrayed, easily 
to be seen by all men, the sacred emblem of Solomon's seal ; 
and in the hollow of the neck might be remarked now and then, 
through the thick and silvery mane, a small pouch of scarlet 
leather, wherein was held a portion of the earth of the holy 
Drees's tomb — upon his soul be peace! — and by its side was 
suspended, in strange conjunction, the polished tooth of some 
enorpaous boar — unholy beast I nevertheless an infallible remedy 
against the evil eye. 

" His saddle, which reposed on a housing of orange damask, 
was quilted in green, having a poitrel and girths of the stoutest 
silk, interwoven with gold thread. The ample stirrups were of 
massive gold, beautifully chased. 

" The sultan's simple dress formed a striking contrast with 
the richness of his horse furniture. He wore a caftan of white 
kerseymere, with the Moorish girdle of white leather, embroi- 
dered with pale blue silk, fastened by a plain silver buckle. A 
muslin turban, with the silk tuft of royalty, crowned his impe- 
rial head ; and over this hung gracefully, in ftill broad folds, a 
transparent haik, of the finest fabric of Fas. His legs were 
equipped in boots of white Marocco leather, curiously worked 
with devices in silk thread. 

" The Meshwa herald now proclaimed that Shasha (the blow- 
giver) and the six-fingered Alee, each of free will, were about 
to test their strength, and that a royal donation of fifty gold 
mitzakel* would be the reward of the conqueror. 

• A mitzakel is equivalent to about 28, 6d, sterling. 
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" * May God bless our Lord ! ' shouted by ten times ten 
thousand voices, drowned the cry of the herald, — * the deafener,* 
as the people called him, from his astounding voice. Both the 
champions were already on the appointed grouhd, when there 
arose the question which should receive the first blow. 
" On this the sturdy Alee spoke : — 

" « O mighty Shasha, slave of the Defender of the Faithful, 
the sultan of the world ! it is my duty to grant that advantage 
even to the meanest servant of our Lord.' 
" The Blow-giver replied : 

** * Your course of life is run ; it has reached its goal I Where 
shall I deal the fktal blow ? ' 

■ " Alee pointed to the top of his head.* The long and mus- 
cular arm of the black was now raised and poised in the air over 
the skull of Alee, who, with knees slightly bent, stood undaunted 
before his antagonist, a broad grin upon his features, as if cer- 
tain of his power of resisting all human strength. 

** Down came the fist of the black, sounding like the sledge- 
liammer when struck with force against an anvil. Alee stag^ 
gered, drops of sweat burst out upon his forehead, his eyes rolled 
with pain, and seemed starting from their sockets ; but recover- 
ing, he shook himself, and, rubbing his bullet-shaped head, and 
looking around, exclaimed : ' Allah I that is what you may call 
a blow I And what a blow too ! Allah ! But now comes my 
turn, O Bokhary ! and if it please the most mighty God, Shasha 
the blow-giver shall never deal another/ 

" Then, turning towards the sultan, he craved to be allowed 
to place himself on equal height with his tall opponent. This was 
granted ; and four soldiers were ordered to fetch a marble block 

• With the poorer classes of this country the heads of boys are all closely 
ahared from their earliest youth, and left bare to the sun or storm, not co- 
vered by either cap or turban, and thus the skulls of the rude Moors acquire 
a thickness as extraordinary as that which historians affirm to have distiu- 
gmshed the ancient Copts. 

The Moorish boys when fighting butt against each other with their heada^ 
and he who falls is sure to have the power of his cranium proved by a stone 
or brick-bat, if one be at hand ; and often have I heard such cracks resound 
iipon the Moslem pates as would inevitably have fractured the skull of a hat- 
wearer, and for the tempting wager of one farthing will many of these lads 
break you a well-burnt brick over his bare pate with more good will than 1 
would crack a biscuit on my own. 
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that was at hand, but they found it too much for them. Alee 
ran to the spot, and, having with their assistance put it on his 
shoulders, brought it and placed it in front of the sultan. 

" Then having doffed his gelab, he took his position on the 
block, and, clenching his six-fingered fist, and throwing his body 
slightly backwards, raised his arm, and seemed to choose a pos- 
ture whereby he might secure the greatest power. He hesitated, 
and dropped his arm, as if to consider a little longer. 

" And now the black man trembled, and over his sooty fkce 
there seemed to come a horrid paleness, as Alee resumed, in a 
yet more decided manner, his posture of attack. 

" Down — rapid as a thunderbolt — fell Alee's fist, and with it 
fell the black, never to rise again. The Bokhkry's skull was 
frightfully fractured, and he who had so often dealt the blows of 
death, was now but as one of those who had met a like fkbe from 
his own relentless arm. 

• " * There is no power nor strength but in God,' exclaimed 
the sultan, as the black expired at his feet. ^ Give the clown,' 
pointing to Alee, ' the fifty ducats, and let him have safe con- 
duct. Shasha, in truth, is a great loss to my household ; but 
who can avoid God's decrees, which are written in the Book of 
Fate?' 

" Alee took the purse ; and ere the sultan's mandate for him 
to be escorted could be put in force, he had mingled with the 
crowd, and was seen no more. Some said that the brethren of 
the black murdered him that night." 

We all applauded this story, which was especially to the taste 
of the Hadj and Mallam Ahmed. 

" And was he," said I, " O eloquent follower of the Prophet ! 
was your thick-skulled hero really slain ? " 

The owner of the rat-tailed shook his head mysteriously. 
" Noble Nazarene," he said, " be it known to you, that not 
many weeks after this blow-giving many daring robberies were 
reported to have been committed on the highway between Tan- 
gier and Tetuan, near Ain Jdeeda (the New Spring), a spot 
marked by many a small whitened cairn as a field of blood ; also 
on the hill of Dar-el-Clow, over which we travelled yesterday ; 
and in the woods of Sahel near Laraiche, and in the great forest 
of Mamdra. No idea could ever be formed as to the number of 
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the gang, but it was supposed to be numerous, for well-armed 
kaflas* had shared the same fiite as single passengers : and what 
was the most mysterious, the robbers had never been seen, al- 
though some suspected that the marks of cloven feetf in the 
wild districts where the robberies were committed were those 
of the marauders. 

" Near to the most difficult passes, and from out the darkest 
and densest thickets, would a deep sepulchral voice threaten the 
travellers ; and the words * Halt, or you die I ' would be heard 
as uttered close at hand. Should no heed be taken of this com- 
mand, or should any attempt be made to discover the speaker, as 
sure as there is another world, a shot would lay low some one of 
the party. Search or pursuit for these mysterious highwaymen 
was useless, and often proved the death of many a stout heart. 
The kaflas and other travellers, finding no resource but to obey 
this call, came by common consent into a practice of stopping 
when thus summoned, and according to the demand they depo- 
sited on the ground food, clothes, money, or anything which 
they were commanded to place there by the unseen one, who 
never fidled to accompany his requisition with some dreadful 
threat if an attempt were made to discover him, or if they delayed 
making the best of their way off after they had paid the toll. 

** Schemes were planned, and ambushes laid for trapping these 
unknown outlaws, for no one could suppose that the public were 
the victims of a single robber ; but the evil spirit, as the folks 
firmly believed, thwarted all such attempts, for it seemed the 
peaceful travellers' enemy had strange foreknowledge of every 
plot against him, and the fool-hardy adventurers who attempted 
his capture seldom returned to tell their tale." 

* The term used in Marocco for an assemblage of merchants and others 
travelling with goods, called in the East a karw^, or vulgarly caravan. 

t A belief in the &bled satyrs of old Rome yet lingers in the fancy of the 
people <rf West Barbary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Locusts— Story of the Robber continued— The Taleb — Horrid tale of 
Murder— The Fathd— The Schoolmaster— The Meeting— Alee's opinions 
— The Pass-word— Rahmana— The Capture— Alee in love— The Mar- 
riage — The Traitor— The Proclamation. 

He of the " rat-tailed ** had proceeded thus far when my Spanish 
friend, who had very little knowledge of the Arabic, and had 
for a considerable time been groaning in the spirit at the length 
of the narrative, interrupted him somewhat abruptly, by calling 
my attention to a dense mass of locusts which were busy at their 
work of destruction in a field of maize near our path, and which 
Don Jose said appeared to him to be of the same species as those 
which of late years had infested the plains of La Mancha, and 
which the Spaniards had in vain endeavoured to destroy. 

We had before met with several species of these insects, called 
by the Arabs Jerad, but only in small quantities ; and indeed it 
is seldom that the northern provinces of Marocco are visited by 
them in such numbers as materially to injure the vegetation. 

On one occasion, however, I myself witnessed their ravages 
in the neighbourhood of Tangier, and can truly say, in the 
words of the Old Testament, " They covered the face of the 
whole earth, so that the land was darkened, and they did eat 
every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left, and there remained not any green thing in the 
trees or in the herbs of the field." • 

At the period to which I refer, the locust first appeared near 
Tangier in the winged form, and did not commit much injury, 
but settling along the sea-coast, deposited their eggs and died. 
Some months afterwards, in July, if I remember rightly, the 
grub first appeared, and was about the size of what is commonly 
called the lion-ant. A price had been set by several European 

♦ Exodus X, 15. 
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residents at Tangier upon each pound of eggs that was brought 
by the natives, and many thousand pounds' weight by this means 
were destroyed, but, apparently, it was of no avail ; it was but 
the drop of water from the ocean ; for soon the whole face of 
the country aroimd was blackened by columns of these voracious 
insects ; and as they marched on in their desolating track, neither 
the loftiest barriers, nor water, nor fire, daimted them. Quench- 
ing with their numbers the hottest fire, the rear of the dreadful 
columns passed over the devoted bodies of those who had pre- 
ceded them. Across ditches, streams, or rivers, it was the 
same. On, on they marched, and as the foremost ranks of the 
advanced columns were drowned, their bodies formed the raft for 
those that followed ; and where there seemed most resistance to 
their progress, thither did the destructive insect appear to swarm 
in the greatest numbers. 

One Europeay resident at Tangier, the Consul-General for 
Sweden, who possessed a beautiful garden in the neighbourhood, 
abounding with the choicest flowers and shrubs of Europe and 
Africa, waged for a long time successful war against them. 
His large garden had the advantage of a high wall, and outside 
this barrier he had stationed labourers, hired for the purpose of 
destroying the invading columns. Often did the Moslems shake 
their heads, and, predicting sooner or later the destruction of 
his garden, exclaim against the wickedness and folly of the 
Nazarene in attempting to avert the decrees of fate. At one 
time it had been hoped that this beautiful spot, a ^.vourite resort 
of the Europeans, had been saved, for, whilst all around had 
been rendered bare and desolate, the garden yet rejoiced in a 
luxuriance of vegetation. 

But the day soon came in which the Moslems* predictions 
were to be fulfilled. The locusts, ceasing to be crawling grubs, 
put forth their wings, and took flight. Myriads and myriads, 
attracted by the freshness, alighted on this oasis of the desert, 
and in a few hours every green blade disappeared, the very bark 
of the fruit-trees being gnawed in such a manner as to render 
them incapable of producing fruit the ensuing year. 

At length, a favourable wind having arisen, the locusts took 
flight from around Tangier, and the sky was darkened by their 
countless hosts. Vast numbers of them were dm^n m\a \!ckft 
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sea, as shoals of their putrid bodies washed back upon the coast 
proved to us. It not unfrequently happens that the stench of 
the dead bodies of this insect causes very bad contagious fevers. 

The female locusts, when full of eggs, become an article of 
food with the Moors. They are boiled in salt water in the same 
manner as shrimps, which they resemble in taste, but it requires 
some resolution at first to get the monster into your mouth. 
When in the grub state they are greedily devoured by the wild 
boar, jackal, fox, and other wild animals, and on taking wing 
they are attacked by storks, hawks, and almost all the feathered 
tribe. 

In the present instance, the amount of mischief which we 
noticed was comparatively small, yet it was sufficient to give an 
appearance of singular desolation to the space over which it 
extended, and to lead my Spanish friend to expatiate upon the 
subject. Having, however, concluded his entomological disqui- 
sitions, the Don very graciously intimated to the story-teller 
that he might resume his narrative. Off at once set the A^b, 
nothing loth. 

'^ It was at this time, O Nazarene gentleman ! when such 
reports were abroad, that there happened to be travelling over 
the hill of Dar-el-Clow an aged Taleb * on his return from the 
village of E'Mzdra f to his native place near Tangier. As the 
old priest reached the ' vale of murders,' he goaded on his mule 
into a hurried amble, being somewhat cheered at seeing a party 
of muleteers about a mile before him, who had already gained 
the summit of the hill, and whom he now anxiously strove to 
join, for his memory was full of what he had heard when repos- 
ing the night before with another traveller in the mosque-hut of 
E'Mzora; and the horrid tale which now depressed his spirit 
shall be told you, as we travel on, that you Nazarenes may know 
of what the Western Saracens are capable under the tempting 
influence of gold and silver. 

* A Taleb is the name given in Marocco to a public scribe or notary ; 
and, as religious and civil law with Mohamedans is one and the same tldng, 
the Taleb is priest as well as scribe. 

+ Close to the village of E'Mzbra is the site of an heliacal temple, where- 
of, among numerous remains now prostrate, one stone, called 'mlgarly by 
the Moors Al Ootsed, or " the peg," stands yet erect, and is of such iarge 
dimensions that it would not discredit the stupendous structure on Salisbury 
Plain. 
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" This was the tale to which the venerable Taleb had listened 
in fear and trembling : — 

" Two Hebrew pedlars, who had made some little gain by 
idling gewgaws to the Arab women, were trudging back to 
Tangier, when they were assaulted in a woody spot of the Taleb's 
|Hresent track by an armed mountaineer. To offer resistance to 
a Moslem is the last thought that ever occurs to infidel Jews, so 
opening quickly the little bag of bontquees,* they instantly 
swallowed the gold. 

" The robber searched them, but was disappointed of his prize ; 
but he soon suspected where they had hidden the gains which he 
well knew they had made in the neighbouring encampments. 
The poor Jews, trembling, protested their poverty, and kissed 
the feet of the highwayman, craving his mercy; when the 
merciless ruffian took advantage of their position, and stabbed 
his suppliants to the heart, and, ripping them up, snatched his 
bloody booty from their entrails. 

. ** * Stop, or I shoot,' grated on the old man's ear as he was 
pondering on this fearful story. He quickly reined in his mule, 
and groaned out ' May God have mercy on me !' ' Your prayer 
is heard, O Moostafa the learned,' said the same hollow voice ; 
* leave your beast and come hither.' The Taleb dismounted, 
his teeth chattering as he tottered towards the mysterious speaker, 
who now, in the sing-song tone used by the Mohamedans while 
TCciting the Koran, began to repeat the Faiha\ or first chapter 
of the holy book. 

" * Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the King of the day of judgment ; thee do we worship, 
and of thee do we implore assistance ; direct us in the — ' 

*' * I never could get further,' said the unseen speaker, * and 
I remember the time, venerable father, when your long stick, 
that now, I see, serves as your support, would have been rapped 
sharply over my six fingers.^ 

" * God is great ! ' exclaimed the Taleb : * What ! is it Alee 
the six-fingered ? O Alee ! Alee ! thou wouldst not have come 
to this, if God had willed you should remember his holy words.' 
Then raising up his staff, as the old pedagogue would have done 

■, * Small gpld pieces cqnal in value to about eight shilliiv^ ea^li. 
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had he been safe within his school, he prompted the quondam 
pupil, his ruling passion for teaching conquering all his fears. 

" ' Direct us in the right way, — say that, Alee, — in the way 
of those to whom thou hast been gracious, who walk uprightly, 
not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor of those who 

go astray. But where art thou, my son, or is it thy spirit 

that speaketh ? for I heard the Bokhary killed thee in the month 
of Doolhedja last.' 

'^ Alee, who had been well concealed in the hollow trunk of a 
large and ancient cork-tree, startled the old schoolmaster by his 
sudden appearance, and, taking hold of the hem of his garment, 
kissed it reverently. 

" * O my son,' said the Taleb, * I grievously fear thy sins 
will be on my head I Return with me to Bendeesham and your 
friends ! Still there is hope, for has not the Prophet written — 
If ye turn aside from the grievous sins which ye are forbidden 
to commit, we will cleanse you from your £iults, and will intro^ 
duce you into Paradise with an honourable entry ? ' 

" Alee, starting from his knees, exclaimed, * Does the lion, 
to whom God has given strength above all beasts, does he eon- 
tent himself with a sheep while the herd of oxen are within his 
grasp ? Why, then, should I live in misery and slavery, since 
the Ruler of nature has given me the strength and activity of a 
lion ? Whence,' he continued, in an indignant tone which made 
the old man tremble, * whence do sultans and their soldiery — 
those himian £dcons — derive their right of preying on the weak ? 
Thinkest thou that I and thousands of bearded men kissed the 
dust, the other day, in the Meshwa, before him who claims the 
title of Meer al Moomenin (Prince of Believers), fix)m good 
will and affection ? — No ! "nor is it from such motive that yon 
and your brethren pay into his coffers your scanty gains I What 
cause have I for abandoning my mode of subsisting in this world, 
or for fearing punishment in the next, whilst the defender of your 
faith brea,ks the Prophet's law by rapine and extortion, and yet 
lives at ease in his conscience, so long as he has the power to 
do wrong with impunity ? I am not more of a freebooter than 
he is ; only I practise on a much smaller scale. My edict is— 
Stand, or I fire ! My prime minister is my good gun and an 
unerring aim. 
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" ^ Hark I I hear the distant tread of camels ; come, old man, 
this night thou shalt be the guest of the Spirit of the Woods ;' 
and he laughed wildly. * Mount your mule, and I will lead the 
nuy.' 

" The old man, fearing to reiuse, followed the outlaw. They 
scrambled their way through thickest copses, trespassing on the 
very lair of the lynx, the jackal, and the boar, who, roused, 
retreated grumbling, after their feshion, at such strange in- 
trusion. 

" The Taleb thought that the way they went looked like one 
where human feet had never trod before, and so it was most 
probably, for Alee had avoided detection by never travelling 
twice over the same path. 

" The old schoolmaster b^an to feel himself very uneasy as, 
muttering the word Allah ! Allah ! a hundred times, he followed 
his extraordinary conductor, grievously fearing that but little 
good would come to himself or his mule. At length they 
reached a jungle of briers, apparently impassable ; and Taleb 
Moosta& said, with a trembling voice, * It seems to me, my son, 
that you have missed the track.' 

" Alee made no^toswer, but having first bent down, as if to 
examine the ground, uttered a sound like the bleating of a kid, 
which was soon answered by a shrill whistle, that made the old 
man's heart sink within him, and put a bridle on his tongue. 

" * All is right,' said Alee, going to a spot where the jungle 
seemed the thickest ; then listening a while, he threw back a 
wicket of the living brier, made in such a manner as not to be 
detected even by a hunter's observing eye. This they passed 
through, and then the briers were cautiously replaced. Winding 
along a narrow path cut through the thicket, they came upon an 
open space, through which ran a clear stream. On its bank the 
outlaw had formed a hut, but so thatched as to be with difficulty 
distmguished from the surrounding thicket foliage. 

" As they entered, a young woman in a loose dress ran forward 
to meet and embrace the outlaw. 

" * Well, Rahmana, I have not been able to keep my promise 
to bring the bracelets and handkerchief ; for just as ^e kafla 
was coming up, our venerable uncle here made his appearance 
on the highway, and I could not let my good old BcVi^oVm^Xfist 
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pass our dwelling without a welcome ; so, my dear Rahmana, 
you must make ready some savoury dish out of the flesh of the 
wild cow * I shot yesterday ; for I think our guest must be very 
hungry. As he spoke he turned round to the old man, who had 
sat down with his back turned to the feir partner of his wild 
pupil. 

" ' Come, Seedy Moosta&,' said Alee, ' the Spirit of the Woods 
is not jealous of his Houri. Why is woman made lovely, but to 
be looked upon ? and what were our eyes given us for by the All- 
wise, but to behold beautL^ things? Rahmana, go, ask the 
Taleb's blessing, and then prepare the kesksoo.' 

" To hear was to obey with old Moostafa upon the present 
occasion ; so raising the hood of his white geelab, he looked upon 
Eahmana ; who bent to kiss his hand, and having received a 
blessing, left him in order to prepare the meal. 

" ' This damsel is truly beautiful — blessed be God ! — and seems 
happy with you in this wild scene : may I ask you, my son, how 
came she here ? ' 

" Alee took out a small cane carved in Arabic ; then jerking 
out on the hollow between his thumb and forefinger a long snuff 
of Tetuan tobacco, offered it to the Taleb : Stnd looking at him, 
stead&stly replied : * For my wife I paid no dowry ; yet I hold 
her dearer, ay, dearer, I dare say, than the Kaid of Alcassar can 
prize either of his four, though for one of them alone he gave a 
dower of a thousand MitzakeL Now, hear how I brought my 
&ir one to her bridegroom's home. 

" * Having one morning taken up my position on a high rock 
that gave a wide command of view, I remained perched, like the 
eagle, watching for my prey ; when a party of travellers appeared 
slowly winding up the hill. The principal persons were preceded 
by their baggage-animals with their drivers ; behind these rode on 
an ambling mule a venerable man, whose dress bespoke some 
wealthy Fas merchant ; and by his side, on a stout pony, rode, 
after the fashion of a man, a female closely muffled up. 

'^ ^ I descended cautiously from the height ; then taking my 

* Within a very few years wild cattle abounded in the woods of Boomar ; 
they were of a dun colour, had very long horns, and were of lighter frame 
than the tame cattle. When wounded they were very dangerous. The last 
of these wild animals was, I understand, killed about four years ago. 
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stand by a fountain near the highway, waited with a cocked gun 
the travellers' approach. 

^^ ' I had already taken sure aim at one of the muleteers, who 
having a brace of pistols slung over his geelab, might, I thought, 
prove my most troublesome opponent. 

" * As the party reached the fountain, the old man dismounted 
from his mule, then helped his female companion to alight, whose 
beauty, which you have so deservedly admired, I then first beheld ; 
for as she dismounted, her haik caught in the stirrup, which drew 
it from her grasp, and unveiled the hallowed features. From that 
moment I resolved she should be mine, and, God willing, without 
bloodshed. 

" * The old man having seated her at the verge of the wood, in 
the shade, ordered the muleteers to push on with the baggage* 
animals towards Tangier, and said that he would rejoin them with 
his daughter as soon as he had performed his ablution and pro- 
stration ; for the shortened shadow told it was about mid-day, and 
the hour of prayer. I now felt convinced my prize would be 
easily won, for the protector of the fair was too infirm to offer 
resistance, yet still 1 waited my best opportunity. 

" ' The old man, having performed sundry ablutions at the 
fountain, took from his saddle-bags a fine Fas rug, on which, 
having spread it east and west, he began his adoration ; but find- 
ing, I suppose, the surface of the ground in that spot too rough 
for his aged limbs, he moved to a level plot of turf some fifty 
yards down the hill, and there in perfect comfort recommenced 
his genuflections.' 

" ^ God forbid,' said old Moostafa, ' that at such a moment thou 
shouldst have wronged him.' 

" * It was God's will,' continued the robber : * but listen. 

" * Leaving my gun against a tree, I crept cautiously through 
the thicket, until I reached its border, where sat Eahmana closely 
wrapped in her haik. I was about to carry my purpose into 
execution, when the clatter of horses' hoofs was heard fast ascend- 
ing the hill, and obliged me again to retreat into the bushes. 
The new comers proved to be a body of cavalry escorting prisoners, 
whose hands and feet were strongly bound in chains. The party 
halted at tlie fountain for a little time to refresh their horses ; and 
then moved quickly on again. The old man was ^et at i^i».^^x%^ 

¥ 2 
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though I could perceive he was about to conclude them. Scarcely 
were the horsemen out of sight, when I crept again with noiseless 
step towards the damsel. Her back was turned: I took off my 
slippers, and crawling upon hands and feet, cautiously approached 
close to her : then giving a glance at the old man, whose forehead 
was pressed to the ground, I pounced on my prey, and pressing 
the balk over her mouth, I lifted her in my arms, and dashed into 
the forest, regaining my gun as I passed the tree. 

" ' The poor girl was sadly firightened, and endeavoured to give 
the alarm to her aged parent ; but he could not have heard her 
stifled screams. I brought her to this hut, and loosening the veil, 
gazed on her features. A death-like paleness had come ov^ 
them, and her eyes were closed. I shuddered as I thought that 
Azrael, the arch-robber of mankind, had snatched her from me. 
A gentle heaving of the bosom told me, however, that her fate 
was not yet written. She looked so pale and sorrow-stricken, that 
for a moment I almost resolved to restore her to her i&ther ; but 
then, I reflected that a worse lot might befall her than to be the 
wife of one who already loved her so fervently as I did ; for per- 
haps, reasoned I, she is destined to become one of a numerous 
harem of some old dolt in Tangier ; — and this,' said the Arab, 
interrupting himself, * was just the case. 

" ' I bathed,' continued Alee, * her forehead with cool water 
from this clear stream : she opened her eyes, but shrunk back on 
beholding me, and cried out, ^^ O &.ther, save me ;" and then 
again she closed her long eyelashes, studded with liquid diamonds. 
Long, long, it was that she remained disconsolate. She would 
take no food all the day and night, and I watched her almost 
insensible form. On the morning I again endeavoured to soothe 
her, but the only words she uttered were, " Where is my father ?" 
I swore to her by my beard that he was unharmed, at the same 
time declaring my passion for her, and that I was her slave. Still 
she rejected food. I continued to watch her with the tenderest 
care, and vowed never to sleep or eat till she became assured I 
meant her no harm. 

'^ ^ At length hunger obliged her to taste something ; and then, 
poor girl, after many days, she took courage to converse with 
me. She told me who she was, and that her fiither, in spite of 
aU her entreaties^ had resolved to have married her to the old 
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administrator of customs in Tangier, a husband aged enough to 
remember the first plague. — But now,' said the robber, * we are 
husband and wife, and only wish for your blessing and a written 
contract to be as happy a pair as the doves, God^s proclaimers^* 
that are wooing over our heads.* 

" * That shall be granted,' said the old Taleb ; * but, my good 
Alee, what became of her father?' 

" < Why,' said Alee, * I little know ; though, in truth, I heard 
one of a party of travellers, while sitting under the tree, the very 
tree from which I carried off Bahmana, relate that a beautiful 
girl of Fas had been carried off from her Either, and that the old 
man was persuaded it was the Jin of the Woods ; for although 
at prayers within a few paces of her, he had seen nothing, and 
had heard nothing.' 

" The next morning before break of day Alee conducted his 
guest through the forest to the high road, and on taking leave 
presented him with thirty mitzakel, and cloth of the finest texture 
Bufificient to make a soolliam, which would have done honour to 
a kady. But, O noble Christian, the old man, as I shall now 
relate, was little worthy the confidence and bounty of his former 
pupil. 

" Not many days succeeding this strange adventure of Taleb 
Moostafa with the Spirit of the Woods, a message was dispatched 
by the Kaid of Tangier to the court, which was then in Marocco, 
giving full particulars of the abode and person of the secret evil- 
doer, declaring that he who had carried off the merchant's daughter 
was no other than the six-fingered Alee. On that very day a con- 
nderable number of horsemen were ordered to scour the wood of 
Dar A'clon ;f but they did so without success. They had pene- 
trated even to the very cave where the scene took place which I 
have just described, where the yet smouldering embers and other 
recent vestiges showed that the strange inhabitant had received 
as true information of their intention as they of his abode. 

" Daring robberies were now committed day after day in the 
Forest of Maucora, about three days' journey from Alee's late 

* An epithet ^ven to the dove by the Moors, from the motion they make 
▼hen cooing being similar to that of the prostrations- of a Moslem at prayer, 
t Meaning the House of " Clon/' a famous robber in former days. The 
no longer exists, but there is to be seen at the top of the hill a cave, 



▼hither robbers yet resort occasionally. 
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retreat. A party of Arabs had laid in wait for Alee, and suc- 
ceeded in wounding him ; but, as usual, Alee escaped, sending 
three of their number to rejoice the hearts of the Houris in 
Paradise. 

" A proclamation was issued by the sultan, and sent to all 
governors of provinces and towns, to all kaids and sheikhs of this 
western empire, ordering them to use all diligence to take alive 
or to kill Alee the six-fingered, the plague and torment of the 
universe. All were obedient to the Shereefian edict, yet still the 
outlaw kept the country in alarm. Wealthy travellers and rich- 
laden kaflas took redoubled precaution against the formidable 
Alee, whose rapid movements made many people believe that he 
had a charmed life, and could be in ten places at one time. 

" Alee, however, wisely kept friends with the country folk, 
and the poor especially, of%(^n enriching them at rich men's cost : 
it was indeed strongly suspected that the people of many camps 
and hamlets had connived with him ; nay, that they even were 
associated mth him in more than one of his forays.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Story of Robber continued — The SheikVs Mare — The Message — the Reward 
— Alee keeps his word— The Dog's Bribe— Description of the Mare — 
Shot at a Pigeon, but killed a Crow — War not against the Devil — The 
Siege— The Ambuscade— Roast Pork— The Failure— The Flight. 

"WhiIiST the sultan was contriving Alee's destruction, the 
robber's famous horse, on which he had.oflen escaped from jus- 
tice, died from over-exertion, after saving his master's life while 
hotly pursued by a troop of cavalry. Now there was an Arab 
sheikh who governed a camp in th^ neighbourhood of Alcassar, 
and who, amongst much rare and precious property, possessed a 
mare of marvellous powers. Her swiftness was that of the east 
wind, and by the most true God, I swear, she was a thorough- 
bred deafener.* Her dam, it was said, had surpassed in beauty 
and speed all the horses in the world. Her sire, it was firmly 
believed, was the famous stallion of the sea, called Moha al 
Bahr.t No sooner did Alee — now without a horse — hear of the 
£mious mare, than he coveted this most precious of the rich 
sheikh's goods, and vowed that he would have her by fair means 
or by foul. 

^^ It happened that, in one of his marauding expeditions, a 
follower of this very sheikh fell into the hands of Alee. A free 
passage was promised to this man, on condition of his carrying 
fciithfully a message to his master, touching the mare. This 
message was couched in extremely polite, but rather decisive 
terms ; to the effect that, at an appointed time and place, he, the 
sheikh, would be pleased to send the mare ; adding that this was 
suggested to save both the sheikh and himself much trouble, and, 
it might be, some bloodshed ; for, were not the mare sent as 
directed, he should forthwith take her by force, and no power, 

* The Moors* epithet for a horse that deafens the rider by the speed with 
wluch it rushes through the air. 

t There is a Moorish legend telling of such an animal on the coast of 
Arabia, where it is supposed the finest Arabs are bred. 
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if so it pleased God, should hinder him. He then dismissed the 
man unharmed, but with a dreadful threat of vengeance, if he 
did not fulfil his mission fidthfuUy. 

" The poor envoy soon found cause to rue his having under- 
taken this office ; for on presenting himself to the sheikh, and 
delivering Alee's message, he was ordered to receive instantly 
one hundred stripes of the dreadful filaly* for his barefaced 
impudence. This was all the attention shown to the robber's 
demand and threat. Well indeed might the haughty sheikh 
regard it lightly, for this mare of all mares was picketed every 
night in front of his own tent, and in the centre of the dooar, 
around which prowled packs of hungry dogs, watchful as the 
moon, and who, with little provocation, would make a meal of 
any stranger who trespassed on their domain after dusk. 

*^ It was on a dreary day in the month of January, while fierce 
wind and torrents of rain raged from the heavens, that a man in 
the dress of a courier, his hooded geelab tucked up and girded 
round his loins, his feet clothed in a pair of stout sandals, a 
small dagger stuck in his girdle, and a palmetto basket slung 
over his shoulder for a budget, was seen making hasty way on 
the high road to Alcassar Kibeer, and not till between the Mood 
Aloolee and the Sehhah ^ did he deviate from the main track 
and take the direction of a camp of the Oolad Ensair^X thence 
some half- hour's distance. The gloomy eve turned to a black 
night, while a sea of the heaviest rain fell pelting from above. 

" The disguised courier, for it was none other than Alee him- 
self, halted as he neared the camp, and finding all quiet, except 
now and then the howl of a dog, he planned his approach ; and 
now on hands and feet advanced cautiously towards the pen 
where the sheep were kept, in the eye of the wind, for fear the 
hungry hounds should sniff him. Snatching a ^ father of wool '§ 
out of the pen, he squeezed him in his grasp, and retraced his 
steps some fifty yards ; then drawing his dagger, sacrificed the 
mutton in the name of God, and making a prayer for his success, 
proceeded to cut up the carcass into some fifty bits. 

" Taking these in the skirts of his geelab, he moved on some 

* The usual Moorish scourge, so called as being made of strips of Tafilelt 
leather. 

t Between two and five o'clock in the morning. 
/ The SODS of eagles* § Abou Souf^ or a sheep. 
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few yards and listened : all was quiet. Then he imitated the 
barking cry of a jackal ; and the well-known sound . was re- 
sponded to by several of the village pack. He repeated it, and 
two or three fierce hounds rushed towards him. He threw them 
a bone : growling and fighting ensued, which soon attracted the 
whole pack of ill-fed dogs. Delicious morsels — sufficient to bribe 
and to satisfy the hungry maws of all comers — were thrown 
to them : and henceforward the enemy required no watchword 
with which to enter the ung^rded camp. So, taking a bridle 
he had stowed away in his basket for the purpose, and grasping 
his dagger, he walked boldly to the sheikh's abode of felicity. 

" There stood the prize — ^black as the night, but her eye 
gleamed like a star! There she stood inviting her ravisher. 
Her figure was like'* — (and the narrator paused, as if at a loss for 
a comparison) — " picture to yourself, O Nazarene, an animal yet 
more beautifbl, more lively, than my steed, and «you have it. 
She snorted and reared, but Alee was quicker than the heels of 
a thorough-bred, for planting his vice-like hand on her nostrils, he 
donned the bridle, cut the pickets, and now vaulted on her back. 

" * Most generous sheikh,' cried the * six-fingered.' Nobody 
answered, ' O possessor of fine horses ! O Sheikh Hamon ! ' 

" * What 's the matter, and who is there ? ' said a gruff voice 
firom within the tent. 

" * God give you a prosperous morning. Sheikh Hamon,' said 
Alee : ' I have kept my word and come for the mare ; may the 
All-bountiful send you a better.' No sooner said he these 
words, than he darted off full gallop into darkness. 

" Sheikh Hamon, with cocked gun, rushed to the rescue, and 
caught a glimpse of a black figure making off at full speed. 
* Devils and demons,' cried he in despair, ' she shall die rather 
than be another man's.' He fired, and down fell his object. A 
wild laugh echoed at a distance. The sheikh rushed towards the 
fiillen object : all the villagers were up in arms — * Seize him, 
Mobamed — Bind him, Salem — ^Bring him dead or alive, Mus- 
tafa,' cried the frantic sheikh : ' if I have killed my (and 

lie could not for grief utter the name of his mare) my loss is 
irretrievable ; but I have done a service to the sultan and the 
world.' 

" The forms of half-naked Arabs, with torches, ^vmvs, «jQd 
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daggers, gleamed all around, and now they rushed towards the 
Allien mass, and a shout of surprise and yet of gladness was given 
as they discovered that the angry passion of their chief had been 
vented on one of his finest black bulls, the plague of the village, 
for many persons had been gored of late ; and as they were igno- 
rant of Alee's apparition, they all supposed it had met with its 
well-deserved fiite for having attacked their chief when returning 
from his matins. They dragged the carcass before the sheikh's 
tent, who, on beholding his victim, plucked his beard in fury, 
then hung his head, and with solemn voice exclaimed — ' War 
not against the devil — God's will be done,' and returned into 
his tent. 

'* The loss of the mare, and the extraordinary conduct of the 
sheikh, were not known in the village until next day. — Alee 
rode that mare till the day of his death. 

" * Though he possess the charm of Abd-Errachman, the 
Soosy — though he be in league with the dark One himself — this 
day shall he render account to Him who is the Almighty Judge 
of crime!' Thus spoke a doughty kaid, who, armed to the 
teeth, and mounted on a prancing horse, was accompanied by 
some fifty followers, all in warlike trim. 

" ^ Look,' said the kaid to his kleefa (lieutenant), as they 
reached a dark and lonely ravine in the wood of Boamar — * look 
at these gouts of blood, which — still as crimson as on the day 
poor Sheikh Selim, the bearded, was here villainously murdered 
— call for the vengeance of all who would fight in the path of 
righteousness. Here let us then arrange our plans, and swear 
not to abandon our task till we have fulfilled the mandates of 
our lord the sultan ; and let every man take the precaution of 
adding a silver okeea * to the ball, for thus alone can be broken 
the charm of the malicious one.' 

« ' The Fathat— let the Fatha be said,' they all with one 
voice exclaimed ; and Taleb Abd-el-Kader, a military moolah,^ 
with hands uplifted, gabbled over the sacred words : 

" * Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most mer- 
ciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, 

* A piece of money worth abont Sd, sterling, 
t 1st chapter of the Koran, used as a prayer. 
X Priest 
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and of thee do we implore assbtance. Direct us in the right 
way ; in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious, who 
walk uprightly : not of those against whom thou art incensed, 
nor of those who go astray.' 

" The stronghold of the besieged freebooter was a wood, 
about two miles long, by half a mile in breadth ; impenetrable 
in many parts from the thick briers and close-set bushes. To 
attempt to beard the robber in his den was considered too 
hazardous a deed : it was therefore determined to set fire to the 
wood, in the quarter whence the wind was blowing, and to lay 
wait for the fugitive on the opposite side. Thus they felt assural 
that, between fire and sword, they were certain to destroy him. 
Kaid Mohktar now proceeded to station his men, in companies 
of six, at all the outlets of the wood ; then taking with him a few 
chosen men, he rode round to the opposite side to commence the 
work of destruction. 

^^ Some dried leaves and branches having been collected, a light 
was struck, and the conflagration commenced. At first a small 
column of smoke curled up in the air : it was soon followed by 
a volume of flame towering to the height of the tallest trees, and 
withering with its great heat every green bush, ere it reduced it 
to dust and charcoal. The Are strided on : and what was lately 
an impenetrable thicket became a waste of smoking ashes. 

" The kaid, with his attendants, continued busy firing the 
wood, wherever the wind would favour the progress of the flame. 
Success seemed to attend the stratagem ; and all were waiting, 
though not without fear, to discover which outlet the terrible, 
and until now un vanquished, Alee would choose for his sally. 

" Then it was that a flame rose suddenly from the very 
centre of the wood, at a spot some three hundred yards distant 
from the advancing fire. It blazed, it crackled, and rolled on 
with a headlong vigour of destruction; and at intervals was 
heard the rending crash of some giant tree, that had for ages 
braved all the other elements, but now lowered its noble head. 

" * Who,' cried the Kaid in wild despair, ' who but this ac- 
cursed fiend would have thought of such a scheme ? See I he 
has fired the wood in the centre, and when all around shall be 
burnt, he will choose his point of escape.' 
" To prevent this, the Kaid had now to change his xilau •, ^xtfk 
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posted his men all round the wood in parties of three. They 
had commenced their attack early in the morning ; it was now 
about noon. The fire they had first kindled had just reached the 
yet smoking embers of the conflagration in the centre, and that, 
in its turn, had carried its ravages to the opposite border. One 
small path still remained green ; all around was a mass of flame 
and smoke. The Kaid had stationed himself in a watercourse 
with three men. Birds and animals were flying with terror 
all around, heedless of man's presence ; and ever and anon a 
frantic boar would gallop down the watercourse. 

" * Allah ! ' said one of the party, as an ' abou snau ' ♦ passed 
with bristles half singed from his back, and smoking from the 
fire; ^ if he tastes as well as he smells, I could make up my 
mind to sell myself to the devil and dine on his carca^. God 
forgive me for saying so !' 

" ' Hush ! ' said the Kaid in a low voice ; * he comes ; and, 
O merciful God, he comes our way ! Be steady and resolute.' 

" A mounted figure could now be seen moving rapidly over 
the burning embers. His pace increased as he neared the am- 
buscade ; and the slight figure of a female, her garments black- 
ened with the fire and smoke, and her long hair streaming in the 
breeze, was clinging to the waist of the robber. Mounted on a 
jet-black steed, that, with blood-red extended nostril and foaming 
mouth, bounded as a deer over the huge rocks, Alee, with 
levelled gun, dashed straight towards the party. The Kaid had 
now made sure aim, and, rabing a shout to bring together the 
line of valiants posted along the wood, was about to pull the 
trigger, when a deadly shot brought him a corpse to the ground. 
His three attendants stood firm, waiting with levelled guns their 
adversary's nearer approach, to give him a warm reception, and 
avenge the death of their chief. 

^' Alee in an instant had given the gun to Rahmana, and, 
drawing his sword, now flew like lightning on his opponents. 
The black mare, as if she knew her owner's danger, redoubled 
her speed ; and in an instant the robber was on them, and re- 
ceived their fire unhurt. Man after man rolled on the ground : 
all fell who came within his reach, whilst he eluded every blow 
of his enemies. 

* Abou SnaUf * father of tusks.' 
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" The whole body of troops had now approached. The balls 
flew thickly ; but, still unharmed, the hero and his well-beloved 
pursued their course. Nay, some declared that the balls were 
heard to rebound from his body back upon his assailants ; and 
it must have been so, for there was a second man of the party 
killed by a shot-wound besides the kaid — upon whose soul be 
mercy! 

** Alee having distanced his pursuers, slackened his pace ; he 
sheathed his sword, and reloaded his gun. One horseman yet 
pursued him boldly. Alee descended a steep ravine, and, turn- 
ing close round the side of the opposite hill, reined in the mare. 
The well-mounted pursuer was not many yards in his rear. 
Alee waited him, and soon, with drawn sword and shouts of 
vengeance, he turned the corner. 

" * Fire !' cried Kahmana, ' or we are lost !' 

" ' Let him come,' said her husband ; and as the enemy £q)- 
proached. Alee recognised in him one of the Bokh^ry blacks 
who had vowed vengeance on him the day of his feat at Marocco 
in presence of the sultan. 

" * Join the Blow-giver !' shouted Alee, as he shot him through 
the brains. 

« * And now,' said he to his wife, *jump up into my saddle, 
while I mount yon horse of the swarthy black, which seems to 
be a good one. Hark ! tne troops are again in pursuit of us. 
On — on ! for we must ride till the morrow dawns on us in the 
woodof Sahel.' 

" Next morning the fugitive and his wife were safe in their 
little tent of camel's hair in the Sahel, unmolested and undis- 
covered ; and the body of cavalry returned, brow-beaten, to 
Tangier, to tell a dreadful tale of wonders. 

*' Alee, with a keen eye, scrutinized the path and bushes ; 
and, following the fibre of aloe with which he had encircled 
their abode, found it unbroken except in the path they had en- 
tered. His stock of food, which he had left there since his last 
visit, was also safe." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Gontmnation of Journey — ^The Hysena — Alarby the Silent — ^The Race — 
Moorish justice — The Jina — The Wig — The Magician — The owner of the 
" rat-tailed " resumes his story — The marriage of Jilaly — The Offering — 
Alee is seized— His Escape— The Pursuit— A sad Scene — The Burial — 
Interruption of our Story— Alee a Mourner — Sanctuary violated — Im- 
prisonment — Sentence — Torture — Death and Burial — Executions in 
Marocco. 

At no part of our journey had the scenery been more pleasing 
than at that where we now arrived. It was the entrance of the 
wood of Sahel, formed of cork-tree, oak, wild-pear, and locust* 
tree, with underwood of furze, tamarisk, and myrtle. Protected 
by the thick foliage from the scorching rays of the sun, we 
travelled on pleasantly for several hours. The Mallem had 
taken the lead, and now conducted us through the thicket by a 
narrow path, which our loaded animals had some difficulty in 
threading. It was marked with tracks of wild animals, among 
which I was told those of the hyeena, and sometimes of the pan- 
ther, might be recognised by the huntsman's eye. 

I have often been amused by the difference of tone in which 
the Arab sportsmen express themselves when speaking of the 
different animals of chace. When they talk of the lion, it is 
always as if they considered him a particularly gentlemanly per- 
sonage ; and they treat panthers and boars civilly enough. But 
their contempt of the cowardice and stupidity of the hyaena has 
no limit ; indeed its Arabic name, ^^ dbaa," means addle-headed 
or stupid. 

On the present occasion the Hadj was very severe upon them. 

" The dull-witted knaves,'* he said, '^ fancy that if they can 
hide their head in a hole, all the rest of their body will be invi- 
sible ; and be assured, O Nazarene ! that the Arab huntsmen 
are not slow to take advantage of their folly. I remember," 
continued the Hadj, "accompanying a friend of mine to a 
cavern which he had marked down as the abode of one of these 
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rapscalions. We took with us no other weapons than our dag- 
gers and a long rope. Havmg reached the mouth of the cavern, 
which was situated in a thicket, my companion, stooping down, 
peered within; and could perceive the hyaena nestled in a 
comer, with its head thrust into a cavity of the rock. Turning 
to me, he said — and he took care to speak loud enough for the 
beast to hear him — 'Did you say that the hyaena was here? 
You must be mistaken, for he is not here now. O no ! they 
call him a stupid fellow ; but he is no fool : if he was, he would 
be here.' Then, entering the mouth of the cavern with his eye 
upon the beast, my companion continued : ' O what folly to sup- 
pose the hyaena would be here ! It is quite light ; I can see 
everything ; but the dbaa, poor fellow, he is gone. O no, he is 
not such a fool as we call him !* Then, cautiously approaching 
the animal, with his da^er in one hand and the rope in the 
other, talking loud all the time, ' Yes, yes,' he said, * it would 
be very diflPerent with me if the hyaena was here. He is a 
brave fellow ; he is not afraid of two men, — no, nor of a dozen. 
He is a clever fellow, though men do abuse him.' Then sud- 
denly he slipped a noose of the rope round his hind-legs, and 
shouted to me, ' Pull away ! pull away ! He is here, the rascal, 
the coward, the fool ! Pull, pull away I' So the hyaena was 
drawn out of the cave, and we dispatched him with our dag- 
gers." 

The Hadj said, that even when the hyaena is ensconced in a 
hole with his head towards the huntsmen, they frequently thrust 
a bone towards him, which the stupid beast will seize hold of 
with his teeth ; and the huntsmen, taking advantage of his gripe, 
drag him out, and then dispatch him by the blow of a club, or 
with a stone. 

During the time the Hadj was giving us this anecdote, we 
bad become more entangled in the thicket. Every now and 
then, my knees encountering the thorny furze, or when closely 
embraced by a fond bramble, I grumbled angry words against 
the Mallem for having left the beaten track; on which our 
hardy guide, to my further discomfort, quickened his pace, pro- 
mising that we should soon arrive at a large village, and resume 
the wider and more easy road. After another half-hour's scram- 
bling we came suddenly upon the promised village) vrldsk ^^s^ 
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situated in a fine valley abounding with many a cool and refresh- 
ing spring. 

" Here lives," said the Hadj, " Old Alarby Sooktsee (Alarby 
the Silent), from whom, you must remember, son of the English, 
you purchased your &vourite horse." 

" Never shall I forget old Alarby," I replied ; " but we have 
not time to stop, or I would send for the old breeder of horses. 
Often has he begged that I would give back his child, as he calls 
my favourite Arab." 

This Alarby was a curious fellow, enthusiastic in his attach- 
ment to horses ; and so redundantly eloquent in their praise, 
that why he was denominated " the silent " was always a mystery 
to me. 

On going into our stables a month or two ago with a friend, 
a young Frenchman, to show him my pet, we found the old 
fellow kissing Arah^s forehead with great affection. The si^- 
cious animal pricked up his ears, and evidently recognised his 
former master. 

" God be blessed !" said Alarby ; " he remembers me — the 
darling ! And I could tell my own horse among a thousand : I 
knew him by his silken coat, his graceful form, his beautiful 
little head." 

And the old fellow's eyes glistened, and he chuckled, as he 
said, " I knew him 1 I knew him !" 

My friend was not a little amused at this burst of tenderness 
in a horse-dealer ; and drew him out, nothing loath, into a long 
rhodomontade history of myself and my horse, or rather of my 
horse and myself; which, as characteristic of Arab feeling, I 
will give as nearly as I can in the very words he used. 

" Hear, O Christian !" said old Alarby the Silent, and, though 
safe from all eaves-dropping, he spoke at first in a whisper ; but, 
by degrees, as his energy increased, he became loud and vehe- 
ment, — " hear the feats of my horse, and how, when mounted 
upon him, the son of the English encountered the Arab tribes : 
— It was when the Fekee Abd Eslam Eslowy first came to 
Tangier that there was bom to him a son by his favourite slave ; 
and the tribes of Ib-dowa and Tl^-el-Kholot, mustering some 
thousand horsemen, came down to this city, protected of the 
Lord, to congratulate Seedy — our master — upon the event, and 
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present their offerings. On the eve of their arrival the two 
tribes assembled upon the sea-shore, to indulge in Lah-el- 
barode ; and O, such chargers ! such gazelles ! Praised be God 
for his bounty to men, as it was displayed by those matchless 
horses upon that happy day ! The hills were crowded with the 
men of Tangier, and of all the country round ; and from every 
crack in the old town-wall peered the lovely wives of the Faith- 
ful, through their muffled haiks, encouraging the hearts of all 
around by their shrill yells of joy. 

" And now the men of Ib-dowy chained in bodies of two and 
three score ; and Salem the Swarthy would be seen in the race 
standing on his head; then followed the Tleeg and Kholot. 
And, as they galloped, each horseman, standing in his saddle, 
would shift steeds with his neighbour, discharging their guns as 
they reached the goal. It was a sight to have rejoiced even the 
dwellers in Paradise ! 

*' Well, Christian, be it known to you that during the sport I 
observed a Frank join the spectators. He was mounted on an 
iron-grey, and his horse, moving with arched crest and uplifted 
tail, seemed barely to touch the ground. I looked again, and I 
said within my heart, ' That horse is my breeding, or no man's !* 
In another moment I knew him to be mine ; for I recognised 
the purchaser of my horse, the son of the English, as he turned 
his head towards me. 

"Many were the taunts the Christian received from the 
Arabs as they passed on returning from the charge. They 
laughed at his saddle and bridle, and called upon him to join in 
their charges, if he dared. This he refused, saying he had no 
g^n, and that he preferred being a spectator. 

** Now I drew nigh to where he had taken his stand, and I 
overheard one of the Tleeg, who had reined in his beautiful 
black charger, in order to scrutinize more closely the young 
Christian's accoutrements, say, ^ Is not this the haughty Naza- 
rene, who, as he passed by our tents last spring, boasted that he 
possessed a horse that no horse had ever beaten in the course ? 
And now, like a true infidel, he has not the courage to acknow- 
ledge his false words, or to put his sorry jade to the trial.' 

" To this he who now stands by your side replied, * An Eng- 
lishman never eats his words. I still back my \iot^ ^/^^qsX. ^^ 
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field ; but let a proper time be chosen. If I were now to show 
your tribe the heels of my horse, I know that I should be in- 
sulted. Name another day, or at a later hour on this, when the 
multitude have left the shore, and you shall witness whether the 
Nazarene, with his Frank saddle and bridle, cannot put his steed 
into the charge.* 

" * Your hand,' said the Tleeg ; ' the challenge is accepted.' 

" Towards the close of the evening, when the cavalry and the 
spectators also were moving off, the owner of the black made a 
sign to the Christian, who was soon at his side. Some of those 
who yet remained saw this ; and soon the rumour spread, even 
to those who had left the ground, that a Frank was about to 
race with a Tleeg. 

" Tiie whole body of cavalry now moved back together, and 
with them thousands of spectators. In the meantime the son of 
the English rode up to the starting-point ; and I saw the Sheikh 
of the Tleeg dispatch five other picked horsemen to join in the 
race. I could perceive at the distance that my own horse, my 
darling little one, was placed in the middle. I trembled all 
over with anxiety. I, a Moslem, wished the Christian to be 
victorious ; but how could it be otherwise, when the child of my 
bosom was with him ? 

" The distance was some six hundred paces. Off the racers 
started ; and for the first hundred yards all were neck and neck. 
The people shouted, and then followed a dead silence. My 
darling had shot in front, and so had the black. Another shout 
was raised— the black was in front of all ! I bit my lips, and, 
hiding my face, cursed within myself the Nazarene for his bad 
horsemanship. But the shouting ceased ; I looked up again : 
the iron-grey was foremost ! I shouted aloud, and soon the 
frowns of all around were upon me. O, how I wished to cry 
out, That horse is my breeding ! But I dared not for my life. 

" My child won the race, and an angry murmur ran through 
the crowd. But the Sheikh believed that the black had won, 
and, riding up to the Christian, said tauntingly, * Who gained 
the race, O rebeller against God ?' 

" ' Saw you not, O Sheikh of fine horses,' replied your friend, 
* that I was left behind ? and see you not that my front is co- 
vered with sand ?' 
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" The owner of the black horse, boiling with rage at having 
lost the race, while a stream of blood trickled from the sides of 
his charger, now interfered : ^ This Nazarene,' he said, ' has 
beat us in nothing but his arrogance ; and may God burn the 
grand&ther of the man who sold him the horse he rides !' 

" Turning to the Tleeg, the Christian said, ' Did I not warn 
you and all your brethren who had ridiculed me, that I should 
throw dust in your &ces ? God has willed that my horse should 
gain : why this ill-blood ? I cannot be called arrogant ; on the 
contrary, my countrymen might more justly accuse me of having 
d^raded myself in joining thus with a soldier-rabble.' 

" * Silence !' said the Sheikh ; ' know you not that it is an 
honour for a Christian to compete with the basest Mahomedan ? 
Do you think yourself, O infidel, on a par with any one of 
these?' 

" * If I disbelieved in God,' replied the Nazarene, * I might 
own your superiority ; but, as a Christian and an Englishman, I 
yield to no man.' 

" * What !' cried the Sheikh, and a dark scowl came over his 
&ce, as he brought his horse close upon his ; ' darest thou, O re- 
bellious one, hold such language ? Perhaps thou pretendest to 
be my equal V 

" * In truth,' replied the young Christian, ' I do ; and, as an 
englishman, I am your superior.' 

" Putting his hand to the hilt of his sword, the Sheikh dared 
him to repeat it. 

" ' I care not for your threats,' he answered ; ' and I will re- 
peat every word that I have said.' 

" The Sheikh's sword was out in an instant, and waved over 
the Christian's head ; and several of the Tleeg discharged their 
guns at him, singeing his garments ; and had it not been that 
my horse lashed with his heels at all around, and that a party of 
Reefians rushed among the cavalry to his rescue, the Tleeg 
would have been revenged. 

" The blessing of the Prophet on the iron-grey, the lovely 
one ! and a blessing upon all his ancestors !" exclaimed old 
Alarby the Silent, as a wind-up to his story, which, barring a 
little exaggeration, was a tolerably correct account of a scrai^ I 
bad got into, which, if it had not been fox tlaa OY^oiXxttiaVB^RS- 
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ference of my friends among the hunters, might have ended 
rather unpleasantly. But a good many of my old companions 
in the chace were on the ground ; and, although I was a Chris- 
tian, they gallantly stood forward to defend me. 

The aflkir will not soon be forgotten among the Tleeg ; for 
when I complained of the insult to the Basha, he took up the 
business in a much more serious manner than I expected. He 
asked me what reparation I required. I replied, that as I felt 
that the £iult was partly mine, for having exposed myself 
amongst the wild troops, all I demanded was an apology from 
the Sheikh, to be made to me in the presence of all the tribe. 

" ' That," said the Basha, " would indeed be letting these 
outlaws off too easily. Shall I bum their habitations ? Some 
severe example must be made, or you Christians will be no 
longer safe." 

I besought the Fekee not to proceed to such extremities. 

" Well," said he, " at your request I will be lenient." 

Then, turning to his Kleefa, he said, " Let the Sheikh and a 
dozen of his followers be put in prison, and not be freed until a 
fine of two hundred mitzakel be paid. Let the Sheikh's flocks 
and cattle be driven into Laraiche ; and let it be made known to 
the tribe that such is the punishment of the lawless." 

In vain I petitioned against such severity; the commands 
were forthwith obeyed. I suspect that the Basha had long 
wished to squeeze the wealthy tribe of Tleeg, and rejoiced at the 
occasion. — But to return to our journey. 

A camel led through a country town in England could not 
have excited more curiosity and astonishment than the appear- 
ance of my Spanish friend and myself in the wild village through 
which we were passing. At each door stood whole families 
gaping with amazement ; whilst the younger children shrunk in 
terror at beholding such strange apparitions. One youth, bolder 
than the rest, having approached our party, demanded of the 
Hadj what kind of beings we were. The Hadj, with a grave 
fe.ce, replied that we were Jins^ or evil spirits, which he had 
caught and was conducting to Laraiche, to be shipped for the 
land of the Nazarene. Upon which the lad fled howling to his 
hut 
I remember poor Davidson menWomxi^ \.o \!afe \W ^neral be- 
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lief he had found prevalent amongst the Arabs in those parts of 
the Levant which travellers seldom frequent, that the Frank is 
in league with devils, witches, and unearthly beings. He told 
me that, on more than one occasion, he had profited by such 
£uicies, when his life had been in danger from the wild tribes 
among whom he had ventured. Davidson was bald, and wore 
at that time a toupet. A body of Arabs, having surrounded 
him, had commenced plundering his effects, and threatened even 
his life ; when suddenly Davidson, calling upon them to beware 
how they provoked the Christian's power, dashed his false hair 
to the ground, saying, " Behold my locks ; your beards shall go 
next !" The Arabs fled, abandoning their plunder. 

On another occasion, when making some astronomical observa- 
tions, he was so inconveniently pressed upon by a crowd of in- 
solent Arabs, that he found it impossible to continue his opera- 
tions ; so, turning to them, he said, " O fools, seek ye destruction ? 
Know the power of the Nazarene ! " Then, beckoning one of 
the elders to approach, he told him to look through the sextant, 
whilst he, slowly moving the index, informed the barbarian that he 
would behold the sun to leave its course and approach the earth. 
The Arab, pale with fright, after a momentary glance, threw 
himself on the ground and begged for mercy, beseeching David- 
son that he would forthwith leave their land, and take compas- 
sion upon their herds and crops, upon which he felt convinced 
that the Nazarene had the power to inflict murrain and blight. 

" We must soon part, my friend," said I, turning to the rider 
of the rat-tailed : " I pray thee continue thy story, and let us 
hear what next befell your hero, the Six-fingered." 

" O Christian," said he, " I have little more to say. It was 
in this wood we left Alee when I broke off my story — here, on 
this very track, it was that the traveller, when hastening on his 
journey, was often startled by the well-known summons of ' Stop, 
or I fire !' 

" Alee, as I told you, never molested the poor. Wealthy 
caravans or pursy traders were the sufferers ; but his robberies 
were bloodless, unless he met with resistance or disobedience. 
He was, indeed, on such good terms with the villagers in whose 
neighbourhood he carried on his depredations, that he is said to 
have been daily provided with an abundance of m6i\aL, 1^ \«\v\0£v 
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each village contributed a portion ; and in return, when there 
happened to be a marriage-feast, Alee would sometimes appear, 
and, bringing a gift for the bridegroom, would assist at the re- 
joicings. 

" Now Sheikh Biteewy, of the village of — — , had made 
known, by the public crier, that his eldest son, Jilaly, was to 
take unto him for wife Fatma, the daughter of Kaid Etsiftsy. 

" These were joyful news for the Six-fingered, who loved a 
carousal, and was fond to excess of somets,* So, having laid in 
the necessary store of provision for his wife, he promised to 
return to her afler three days ; for Rahmana was expecting soon 
to become a mother. 

" Alee then selected from the spoils of a wealthy Israelite, 
who had lately fallen into his clutches, a handsome piece of 
brocade and a pair of massive gold anklets ; and having wrapped 
them up in a fine silk handkerchief, of Fas manufacture, he set 
out towards the thatched dwelling of the sheikh about the Mo- 
gareb.f 

" The sheikh was sitting at his porch when Alee approached : 
he welcomed him kindly, and very graciously accepted his 
offerings. 

^^ Alee, as I said, was fond of somets, and never had he been 
accused of passing the wooden bowl without taking a long and 
hearty pull. That night his potations were more deep and fre- 
quent than usual ; and at length, overcome by the intoxicating 
fumes, the freebooter lay senseless on the floor. 

" ' What sum has been ofiered for this dnmkard ? * said old 
Kador, the one-eyed, who, by-the-bye, had frequently handed the 
bowl to Alee (near to whom he had seated himself). * They 
say,' he continued, < that our lord the Sultan would give the 
dower of a Basha's daughter for the bullet-head of that villain. 
Are we to disregard the royal mandate ? Are we to admit into 
our feasts one whose very hand is stained with the blood of our 
kindred? Did he not shoot my uncle's wife's brother, Kiaid 
Moktar, while obeying the orders of Seeyedoona? % Are we to 

* An intoxicating drink, being boiled juice of grape, which is distribated 
to the guests at the merry-makings of mountaineers in this country, 
t The hour of evening prayer. 
t Epithet for the Sultan, meamng " our Lord." 
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accept gifts bought at the price of blood ? Are we, in the face 
of Grod and man, to be a party to his lawless acts ? Let others 
do as they please ; but I,' said he, unsheathing his dagger at the 
same time, * I will not be a traitor to my Sultan.' Heated with 
wine, and excited by the appeal of the One-eyed, several of the 
guests started up, applauding his decision. ^But,' said they, 
' let us not take his life, and bring ill-luck upon the bride and 
bridegroom ; rather let us secure his person, and send him in 
chains to the Prince of Believers.* 

" Now, knowing the immense strength of Alee, and his luck 
in escaping from the hands of justice, they agreed, in order to 
prevent any failure in their attempt, that two of the party should 
be ready with loaded guns to shoot him if he made the slightest 
resistance. 

" It was some moments before Alee discovered their treachery, 
for the fumes of somets had addled his brains : resistance too 
was useless, so he suffered himself to be bound hand and foot. 

*' Having effected this, the villagers called a consultation, and 
agreed that three armed men should be left to watch him for 
the night. Old Kador s^in interposed, saying, * O fools ! ye 
know not with whom you have to deal : this is not a thief of the 
Shloh : this is not a cattle-stealer of Benimsooar. This is the 
Six-fingered : ay, this is he for whom three hundred mitzakel 
have been offered. If you will listen, I will tell you how to 
secure him.' 

" ' Speak then, O Kador,' they cried. 

** Upon which the One-eyed said, * Let the skin of his feet be 
torn from the soles ; and then, if he break his bonds, he will not 
have power to go far.' 

" The savage proposition was put into execution. Alee groaned 
with agony ; and called upon those around for mercy. To many 
of them he had performed acts of kindness : but they had gone 
too far to retract, and were deaf to his entreaties. 

" This done, the three guards were left to watch their bleed- 
ing prisoner, who lay groaning with pain, the acuteness of which 
had quite recovered him from his drunken fit. 

" The night rolled on ; and the guards, tired of watching, 
drowsy from the effects of wine, and trusting to the crippled 
■tate of the robber, gave way to sleep : even old Kador^ who 
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was one of their number, and the most watchful, thought he 
might venture to snatch an hour of rest. 

" On hearing the snoring of the guards, the hope of escape 
flashed through the mind of Alee : but how to break his bonds 
— for one or two efforts told him that even with his enormous 
strength the thick palmetto cord was not to be conquered. 

" Now, he remembered, there was a large flat slab of stone in 
the centre of the hut, upon which the bowl of somets had been 
placed, and the sides of which had been finely cut : so, creeping 
towards it, he patiently rubbed the cord against the sharp edge 
of the stone, until he had completely sawn through it, and his 
hands became free. 

" With a little dagger, which he cautiously removed from the 
belt of one of the sleepers, he cut the cords that bound his feet : 
then tearing off part of his turban, and creeping towards the 
glimmering lamp, dipped the rags in the oil, and bound his muti- 
lated feet. ' Now,' muttered he, ^ I escape or die— but first let 
me have revenge I ' So, crawling towards the old Kador, the 
cause of all his present suffering, he suddenly placed his iron fist 
on the mouth of the old man, and with the other hand plunged 
the dagger into his perfidious heart. 

" * Enough of blood,' said he, as he wiped his dagger : then 
taking some loaves of bread in the hood of his jelabea, for he 
reflected that in his state it would require many a long day to 
reach his home, he crawled noiselessly out of the hut. 

" All was quiet without — ^both dogs and men were alike over- 
come with the plentiful bounty of the sheikh : so, stealing along 
snake-like through the village, he descended towards the river, 
which at some half-mile from thence ran its rapid course towards 
the sea. 

" ' If,' cried Alee, ' God grant that I may reach the water, 
then I yet may see my wife. Alas ! alas ! What will become 
of Rahmana ? This day ought I to be in Sahel Forest.' 

" The red tint of dawn had just risen from the east, when loud 
cries of men and dogs resounded through the village. Alee 
heard them, and his heart sunk within him : but the river was 
now only distant some fifty yards ; he soon reached it, and having 
quaffed a copious draught, he plunged into the stream, laying 
£at on his back, and allowing the rapid current to carry him 

iher it listed. 
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" The voices of his pursuers now approached, the baying of 
the dogs was heard nearer and nearer, and torches gleamed in 
every direction. Some of the villagers were mounted, others on 
foot ; and all were armed with such weapons as had first come to 
hand, when their prisoner's escape had been announced. 

" ' He cannot be far off,' said the foremost, ' for here are the 
traces of his knees ; 'tis lucky his feet are useless, for the devil 
would not catch him were they sound.' 

" * And here is blood too,' said the son of old Kador the One- 
eyed — who, furious at his father's murder, swore to kill Alee 
with his own hand, though he himself had been one of the slum- 
bering guards whom the freebooter had in mercy spared. 

" * By this track,' said another, ' he has clambered down the 
bank. See the marks of his cursed six fingers.' 

" * There is no God but God ! ' exclaimed a third : ' I will 
swear he is concealed among the oleanders. Hie, Zeitoon,' he 
ifidd to his dog, who was giving tongue, hot on the tracks of 
blood. 

" They now descended the bank, and found marks of their 
fugitive, down to the water's edge. 

" ' He has passed the river ! ' was shouted out by many a 
voice, and then both men and horses dashed across the rapid 
stream. But no trace on the opposite bank could be found. 
They scoured the country all around — still they were at fault. 
' He has paid the penalty of his crimes,' exclaimed one of them, 
*and has been drowned while attempting to cross the river. 
May God have mercy on his soul ! ' and the party returned to 
the village. 

*' Alee, having floated a long way down the stream, and hear- 
ing nothing further of his pursuers, made for the shore, and lay 
some hours in the wet reeds, weak from loss of blood, excite- 
ment, and fatigue. 

" During this time, however, he had dressed his wounds with 
the herb called Tserbil,* which grows in marshy ground, and 
which he had fortunately found near the water's edge, and its 
cooling qualities tended much to relieve his aching feet. As 
the evening set in, he again started on his painful journey, crawl- 
ing on his knees and hands — which, after a few miles of such 
♦ A kind of sa^e. 
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travelling, were reduced to almost as wretched a state as his 
mutilated feet — and he was again obliged to seek a hiding- 
place, until he could recover strength and heart to continue his 
journey. 

" Thus did he labour on for five long days ; and had it not 
been for the scraps of bread taken from the hut of the sheikh, 
he would have died of hunger. On the morning of the sixth 
day he reached his own hut. A horrid stillness prevailed ; and 
a cold chill came over him, as mth a trembling voice he called 
upon his wife : but no answer was returned. Alas, where was 
she who used to welcome the robber with tears of gladness? 
Again he called with a louder voice, ' Rahmana, where are you?' 
No reply gladdened his ear. Gasping for breath he entered the 
hut, and there lay the corpse of his poor wife, and on her cold 
basom an infant dying from want of nourishment. 

" ' Thy curse, O God, is on me,' he cried, ^ and well have I 
deserved it ! But why, O cruel fate, was I not permitted once 
again to see my wife while yet alive, and ask her forgiveness ? 
And my poor child too — alas ! alas ! ' 

" Alee passed a long, long night of agony, bemoaning his cruel 
lot ; upbraiding himself bitterly for the intemperance which had 
caused all this misery ; and bathing with tears the remains of 
his beloved wife and child. 

" The next day he peeled the bark from the trunk of a young 
cork-tree, and made a coffin for the bodies of his wife and child ; 
vowing to bury them by the tomb of his patron saint,* in the 
wood of Sahel, as soon as his wounded feet would permit him to 
undertake the laborious task." 

Notwithstanding the interest we all took in the fate of poor 
Alee, I could not help interrupting my friend the Arab, by ask- 
ing him what was the employment of several ragged-looking 
mortals, who, half naked, were carrying large bundles through 
the wood. He told me they had been collecting bark, which 
had lately become an object of commerce at the port of La- 
raiche. 

When we came up to these wretched specimens of humanity, 
they greeted me with the old rhyming malediction of " Eusara 

* It is the custom of the Mahomedans to bury their dead near to the 
Mite where a saint has been Interred. 
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fee senara^ Lehood fee sefood'^ (the Christian to the hook, the 
Jew to the spit) ; upon which our escort, the valiant Mallem, 
was about to resent the insult, and, putting his !Rozinante to the 
chai^, would willingly have belaboured them with the long 
thong of his bridle (the horsewhip of Marocco), had not I 
checked his genercms rage, to which he then gave vent in the 
following tirade : — " O naked scurvy dogs ! O reptiles of the 
filime of the earth ! Cover your shame and put a bridle to your 
tongues; look at these Nazarenes, God's own creatures, and 
reflect whether they or you are best fitted for the hook." 

The Arab now continued his story. " Three weeks," he said, 
** had passed, and Alee's feet were much recovered ; so, placing 
the bier upon his shoulders, and taking with. him a fas,* he took 
his way to the sanctuary, which was a good six miles from his 
solitary abode ; and there he buried the remains of her whom he 
had loved so dearly ; and then he took an oath, over the fresh- 
dug grave, to abandon the life of a robber, and to visit daily, 
until death, the tomb of his lamented Eahmana. Being no 
longer provided with m6na by his friends, who all supposed him 
dead, and bound by oath not to commit violence, poor Alee 
subsisted on acorns, or such roots of the forest as he could pro- 
cure ; or else, crouching by the road-side with muffled fece, 
begged bread, for the love of God, from the passers-by. 

" Rumours now got abroad that a figure like that of the famous 
robber had often been seen sitting near the sanctuary of the 
Sahel wood ; and orders came down from the court to the Kaid 
of Laraiche to inquire into the truth of these reports ; and should 
Alee, the Six-fingered, be yet alive, and found to frequent the 
sanctuary, that he must be seized, and that even the sanctuary 
itself might be violated, should he take refuge there. 

" It was Friday ; Alee had taken a branch of myrtle, and was 
seated over the grave of his wife, speaking to her, after the 
Moorish fashion, as if yet alive. Wrapped in his thoughts, he 
did not perceive, until they were nigh upor him, some score of 
men, who now emerged from the wood, armea with guns. Alee 
was unarmed, for thus he always approached the holy ground : 
he had left his mare some way off" in the wood, and his feet were 
not yet so much recovered as to be trusted to in flight : more^ 
over he was tired of life, and cared not what became of himself; 

* A large Moorish hoe. 
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80, walking leisurely towards the holy sepulchre, he entered 
therein. 

'^ The soldiers now surrounded the sanctuary : it is a small 
coned building, within which is a framework of carved wood 
that covers the spot where the bones of the saint are laid. 

"The orders were to bring the Six-fingered alive; so they 
agreed to surround the building, but not to commit any violence, 
unless Alee attempted to escape. Much discussion, however, 
ensued as to who should venture within to arrest the formidable 
culprit. At length three of the stoutest hearted agreed to under- 
take the bold adventure. 

" Alee was sitting coiled up in a comer, his head bent to his 
knees, and his hands buried in the folds of his geelab. 

" With fear and trembling the three armed men advanced a 
step ; when Alee, raising his head and fixing his eagle eye on 
the foremost man, seized a huge stone, one of many which lay 
scattered in the tomb, and hurled it at his breast. The man 
fell, and the two others made off, but one of them, as he reached 
the threshold, was levelled by a second missile from the all- 
powerful hand of Alee. 

" ' And now,' exclaimed the Six-fingered, as he approached 
the door, ^ no man shall lay hands on me within the sanctuary 
near to which my wife is laid ; but I am sick of life, as all I 
cared for lies in yonder grave : so fear not,' said he to the Kaid 
of the troop, every man of which, with levelled gun, was ex- 
pecting further mischief; 'take me prisoner, and convey me 
whithersoever you please.' 

" He was now bound without offering resistance, and led out 
of the burial-ground. 

" ' Aj Aj Mesoda ' (come here, Mesoda), cried the robber, as 
he reached the wood ; and a moment afterwards a black mare, 
saddled and bridled, came neighing towards the party. The 
soldiers tried to catch her ; but she reared and kicked, allowing 
no one to approach her. ' You had better leave Meshda to me,' 
said the Six-fingered. The soldiers desisted from their endea- 
vours to catch her, and the mare quietly approached her master. 
Alee now slipped the bridle from her head, kissed her face, and, 
giving her a light blow, cried ' Awa I Awa I ' and the mare, 
who Beemed to understand his wishes, made off* at full gallop 
f^ the wood. 
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" * Go/ cried he, * O pupil of my eye ; no man shall ever 
possess you but in death ! and thus indeed it would have been 
with thy master, had he not lost his mate.' 

" Alee was taken prisoner to Laraiche, where the greater part 
of the population came forth to see the dreaded highwayman, 
and, as he passed, the curses of the many were showered on his 
doomed head, but they were intermingled with the blesjBings of 
not a few who recognised in him a former benefactor. Fetters 
were now riveted on his hands and feet, and a massive iron 
collar, with a chain that would have held a lion, was fastened 
round his neck. Thus secured, he was taken before the governor 
of the place, who ordered him to be lodged in a dungeon. 

" The sultan, having been apprised of the robber's arrest, 
iifsued a royal letter, declaring him an outlaw, and condemning 
him to lose the right hand and the right foot ; that then he 
should be released, and allowed to limp about as a moral lesson 
for others of like character. 

" On the day appointed for the execution of this dreadful 
sentence, Alee was led forth to the market-place, where crowds 
of people had assembled from all the country around to witness 
the fete of him who had been the cause of such terror to this 
western world. 

" The executioner was ready with his knife, and near at hand 
was placed a bowl of hot pitch, wherein the stumps were to be 
thrust to stop the bleeding. His manacles, as I have told you, 
had been riveted on, and a blacksmith was about to be summoned 
to break them off, when Alee exclaimed, * Is it for these toys 
you require a blacksmith ? ' and, jerking back his hands, he 
snapped them asunder. 

" His right hand was now seized by the executioner, who, 
with three other men, endeavoured to force it from the socket 
previous to cutting it off at its joint. * Why do you tremble ? ' 
said Alee to the executioner ; ' give me the knife, and I will do 
what you dare not. Fear not that I shall use the knife against 
you : my doom is sealed ; and had I so wished, I would have 
escaped long ago.' The knife was given to him, and, the four 
men pulling at his hand, he with his left hand severed it with 
one cut, and plunged the bleeding stump into the boiling pitch 
without a groan. His foot was then amputated \s^ Wi^ ^i^fc^xv.-^ 
idon&y and then the poor wretch was abandoned to W feXfc* 
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" Two days after, Alee Boofrahee, the Champion, the Six- 
fingered, was found dead, lying on the grave of Eahmana. He 
is said to have expired raving mad, and was buried by some 
charitable persons near to the body of his wife. 

" May God have mercy on their souls I " said the Arab, and 
ended the tale. 

It may be here remarked, that notwithstanding the tyrannical 
laws of this country, capital punishments are very rare ; and, 
during the last ten years, three only have taken place in the 
town of Tangier. On one of those occasions I was uninten- 
tionally present. 

I had risen at break of day, and, accompanied by a friend, had 
set out to shoot near the town, in ignorance of the execution 
which was about to take place. On reaching the principal gate 
of the town, we found it shut, which surprised us much, know- 
ing old Ben E^ajjr, the porter, to be an early riser. We then 
proceeded to the castle gate, called Bab Marsheii, which was 
also shut, but Ben E^hajjr was there, with a multitude of people, 
w)io, like ourselves, were desirous to leave the town. 

" Why are you so late to-day ? " said I to the old porter. 
Ben Khajjr replied in enigmas ; he had his orders not to let any 
ISIussulmen pass outside the gate for the next half-hour. 

" Surely," I said, " your instructions do not extend to us. 
J£ there has been a robbery in the town — to which alone I 
can attribute this unusual order — we are not likely to be the 
persons." 

" Well," said the old gatekeeper, as I slipped into his hand a 
small silver key, " you and your friend may pass, but no Moor 
can. 

We sallied forth, wondering what could be the cause of such 
a novel order. This, however, was soon explained ; for the first 
object that caught our eye was a party of soldiers moving slowly 
down the road adjoining the old ditch on the south-western side 
of the town wall. 

As we hastened towards the party, we perceived they had two 

prisoners, who were secured with ropes fastened round their arms 

and waist. I recognised one of them to be a native of Reef, who 

• had formerly been a gardener in the service of one of my friends 

at Tangier. He was a fine, taW, baxidsom^e youth, and his coun- 

enance was far from iudkatixxg aii^l\vttv^ N\&\ft\x& ^sA ^«^t»N^. 
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Having joined them, I inquired of the kaid of the soldiers what 

was the cause of these men being led as prisoners. 
" The Sultan — may God prolong his life ! " said he, " has 

ordered that their heads be cut off; they have been carrying on 

a contraband trade in oxen on the coast of Reef with the infidel 

Spaniard." 
" This, indeed," I replied, " is a severe punishment for such a 

crime : and if it be intended as a warning to others, why prevent 

the people of Tangier from witnessing it ? " 

" Reason not with me, Nazarene," said the kaid ; " I have my 
orders, and shall soon obey them." 

The Jewish slaughter-ground had been selected as the spot for 
the execution. There we found a depraved-looking Moor dressed 
as a butcher, holding in his hand a small knife about half a foot 
long. This man, we were informed, was the executioner ; he 
was a stranger, and had been hired to act on this occasion ; for 
the Mahomedan butchers of Tangier, who are the persons con- 
strained to perform such service when a regular executioner can- 
not be found, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of Mesmoody ; 
and had it not been for this person offering his services, the 
authorities would have been much perplexed how to obey the 
mandate of the sultan ; though the commander of the troops, 
when informed by the governor of the difficulty, drew his sword, 
and exclaimed, " Let the criminals be brought to me, and I 
shall always be found ready to execute the orders of the Prince 
of Believers, be they what they may." 

A morbid curiosity chained me to the spot, although I foresaw 
that I should have to witness a most horrid scene. 

Some wrangling now ensued between the kaid's soldiers and the 
executioner as to the reward which the latter was to receive for 
decapitating the poor wretches ; who, all the time, were standing 
by, compelled to listen to this bartering for their blood. The 
butcher insisted that four dollars had been offered him for one 
head alor.e, and that he must have a second four for the other. 
The kaid unwillingly yielded the point, and immediately the first 
victim, who was already half dead with terror, was thrown down 
on the ground by the executioner, who, kneeling on his breast, 
pat the knife to his throat. I turned away, a violent struggle 
ensued, and I heard the executioner say, " G\\^ iftfe ^wc^'Owex 
knife J mine won't cut" I looked round ; tVie Yfiele\\e^ xaa.\A\«^& 
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lying with his throat half cut, his breast heaving, and every limb 
writhing ! My companion now loudly reproached the party for 
their cold-blooded atrocity, and called upon them to put the 
suffering man out of his misery. After a time another knife 
was handed by a soldier to the executioner, and the head was 
severed. 

The soldiers shouted feebly " May God prolong the life of our 
Sultan !" though 1 observed that many of them were as much 
horrified as ourselves. 

I remained riveted on the spot, where yet another victim 
awaited his fate. This was the fine-looking fellow of whom I 
have spoken : again there took place a bartering for his blood ; 
the kaid denying his late promise, and declaring that he would 
not give even the four dollars unless the head of the second 
criminal was cut off. To this the executioner was at length 
forced to consent. The culprit now begged to be untied. This 
request being acceded to, he took off his geelab, and giving it to 
the soldier who had performed this last act of kindness towards 
him, said " Accept this ; we shall yet meet in another world." 
His turban he threw to another, who had uttered a word of pity, 
instead of joining in the insulting shout of the soldiery ; and 
walking steadily to the spot where his companion lay, he cried 
out with a distinct voice, " There is no God but God, and 
Mahomed is his prophet." Then turning to the executioner, he 
loosened his girdle, and gave it to him, saying, *' For the love 
of God, sever my head with better dispatch than you did that of 
my brother." He laid himself flat on the ground, yet moist 
with blood ; and the knee of the ruffian, for so he deserved to 
be called, was placed on the Eeefian's breast. A horseman was 
now seen galloping towards the party. 

" A reprieve ! " shouted my friend. " Stop ! stop ! " The 
executioner withheld his knife. 

" It is only the son of the governor," exclaimed a soldier ; 
" he is coming to see the execution. Wait for him." 

I rushed away in horror ; and soon afterwards we saw the 
soldiers bearing in their hands the two bleeding heads. 

As we felt no desire to continue our walk, we waited with the 

soldiers till the gates were opened. A fresh dispute took place 

between them and the executioner, who demanded protection 

Avm the populace, which the aoVdieta le^xisft^ \ft ^vN^^\M!^a^ Vsa 
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gave them two dollars, the half of his earnings. This the 
batcher refused to do, and he was left to his fate. 

No sooner had the gates been opened than a troop of boys had 
rushed out and attacked the executioner with stones. The man 
fled into the country, pursued by the young mob, and it was 
reported that he had fsdlen senseless some three miles from the 
town, covered with a hundred bruises. 

On entering the town the soldiers seized the first Jew they met, 
and obliged him to salt the heads, which were subsequently hung 
firom the top of a square tower on the town wall, fronting the 
great market-place. 

As I returned homeward I met in the little sokh a Reefian, 
whom I knew to be a cousin of the deceased gardener, armed 
with a brace of pistols and a dagger, hurrying along. On 
asking him what was the matter, he replied, " I am about to 
revenge the death of my relation on that cursed stranger, who 
alone was found ready to cause our blood to flow." 

Next day there was a report that the executioner had been 
shot, and buried on the spot. No inquiry appeared to have 
been made by the authorities at Tangier, for the cousin returned, 
and remained unmolested. 

After three days* exposure, the heads were sent to the Sultan, 
to convince his imperial majesty that his orders had been obeyed : 
they were met on the road by a courier bringing a reprieve, who 
was said to have been detained in consequence of one of the 
rivers having been swollen from heavy rains. 

Another instance of capital punishment was attended with the 
following singular circumstances. A Moor of the village of 
l%arf had shot with a pistol in the market at Tangier a fellow- 
villager, whom he. suspected of being too intimate with his wife. 
The brother of the murdered man set out immediately for 
Meknas, where the Sultan was then residing, and claimed the 
life of the murderer. The Sultan heard the case, acknowledged 
the justice of the demand, and summoning the plaintiff into his 
presence, delivered the following curious decision : — 

" We grant you our permission to take the life of the mur- 
derer of your brother with the same instrument of death with 
which he was assassinated, and on the same spot, and at the 
same hour of the day. But," added the Sultan, ^^ ^^\v^ ^^^'^X. 

n 
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liiou also to be a manslayer ? Accept the price of blood, whichm 
is lawful unto true believers, and we will guarantee you its pay- 
ment from our Shereefian hands, and two hundred mitzakel shall 
be the sum." 

To this the plaintiff replied, " Can that sum purchase me a 
brother?'' 

" Go thy way," said the Sultan ; " we have heard and under- 
stood : a letter will be given you by the vizier, in which our 
mandate shall be written." 

Furnished with the sentence of death, the man returned to 
Tangier, and presented it to the governor. 

On the same day of the week, and at the same hour, the mur- 
derer was brought out of prison, and seated on the very spot 
where he had taken his fellow-villager's life, while crowds of 
people attended to witness his death. 

The pistol was now given to the brother of the murdered 
man : when, having loaded it, he went up to the criminal, walked 
slowly in a circle round him, and said, " In the presence of God 
and man, I call upon you to answer me truly. Didst thou slay 
my brother ? " 

To this the criminal replied, " I did." 

One of the multitude, now stepping forward, addressed the 
brother of the murdered man : " Accept the qprice of blopd," 
said he, " and I promise you one hundred ducats in addition, 
which those here assembled will gladly give." 

" Worthless words," said the villager ; and again he walked 
round his victim. Again he asked him the same question, and 
again the same reply was given. A second offer was now made, 
of two hundred ducats ; and again the villager, walking round 
the criminal, repeated his question, adding, " Say what thou 
believest ; I am about to take thy life." 

" That God is God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God I " 
responded the criminal. 

Hardly were these words out of his mouth, when the pistol 
was discharged. It had been placed at the small of his back, 
being the same spot where he had shot the man for whom he 
was now about to die ; but the wretched criminal, although mor- 
tally wounded, did not expire for some hours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fiiyer Al Kous — Moorish Squadron — Sallee Rovers — Maniacs — Ferry — 
Landche — The Palacio — Basha's Message — ^The Market-place — Story of 
the Clockmaker — Scarcity of Provisions — Snake-Charmers — Jewish Fa- 
naticism — A Hebrew Bride — Legend of the Sea and Gnats. 

Ere the owner of the " rat-tailed " had concluded his story , 
of Alee Boofrahee, our party had emerged from the wood of 
Sahel, and before us stood the town of Laraiche ; its meandering 
river Al Kous lay below in its curious coils, like a glassy ser- 
pent lurking in the valley. 

Having traversed a sandy and sterile soil for above three miles, 
we descended to that part of the river where the imperial squa- 
dron lay in ordinary ; and less than ordinary they were, consist- 
ing in all of a corvette, two brigs, once merchant-vessels, which 
had been bought of the Christians, and a schooner, with some few 
gun -boats ; and all of them, I was assured by sailors, were unfit 
for sea. Anchors, sails, and ropes were lying in a state of decay 
along the bank of the river. Such was the sorry remnant of the 
naval force of Marocco, whose Sallee rovers used to keep in 
constant alarm the peaceful merchantmen of Christendom. The 
terror they once inspired would appear not yet to have lost all its 
influence upon some maritime states, although the spirit and the 
power of those rovers are utterly defunct; for two nations, 
&med deservedly for their sea-kings of the north, and possessing 
gallant navies, continue, through some curious policy, or out of 
veneration, it may be, for olden custom, to pay annually a large 
and disgraceful tribute to the Moorish potentate, as if he were 
still the formidable toll-keeper of the Herculean straits. 

Shortly after we had passed the sultan's arsenal, we were met 
by a disgusting but not unfrequent spectacle in Marocco ; it 
was a sainted maniac, naked as on the day of his birth, except a 
party-coloured sackcloth, which covered his shoulders and back , 
his hair was long and matted, and his beard extended to the 
middle of his breast ; in his hand he carried a &\iOTl «^^»x qtca.'- 
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mented with plates of brass and bits of red cloth. On approach- 
ing him our attendants dismounted, and bowing their heads, 
seized his hand and kissed it. My turn came next : and as I did 
not like to come to such close quarters, I threw him a small 
piece of money ; upon which the poor creature jabbered some 
few words of thanks, and then stalking up to me with all the 
dignity of a basha, and an air of condescending patronage, 
seized the collar of my coat and spat upon my eyes. I knew 
enough of the habits of the people to be aware that this was a 
high compliment, but I could not restrain myself from making 
a wry face upon the occasion; and I was pulling out my hand- 
kerchief to wipe off the filth, when the Mallem cried out, " O 
blessed Nazarene, what God has given let not man ef^e. Thou 
shalt be happy! Seedy Momoh, the inspired, has spat upon 
thee. Thou shalt be happy ! " There is no use running in the 
teeth of superstition, so the holy spittle dried on my &ce. 

The madman or idiot is universally looked upon in Wej^t 
Barbary as a person to be held in reverence. The Moor tells 
you that God has retained their reason in heaven, whilst their 
body is on earth ; and that when madmen or idiots speak, their 
reason is for the time permitted to return to them, and that their 
words should be treasured up as those of inspired persons. These 
Mrretched people are allowed to parade the streets in a state of 
nudity, and the maniacs sometimes prove most dangerous to 
unwary Europeans. A French consul-general some years ago 
was nearly killed by a sainted madman, and in 1830 I had a 
very narrow escape for my life from ano.ther. 

I happened to be walking on the sea-shore with my sister im- 
mediately below the walls of the town of Tangier, when I espied 
above us a wild-looking fellow about seventy or eighty yards off, 
with a clotted head of hair that bespoke a sainted madman, aim- 
ing at me with his long gun, which he had rested on the wall. 
We were near a rock at the time, behind which we took refuge, 
and waited there a good while, in the hope that the madman's 
patience would be worn out ; but he did not stir, and the passers 
by, whom I appealed to for their interference, shook their heads, 
muttered something about Seedy Tayeb, which proved to be the 
name of the saint, and went their way. In the meantime the 
tide was rising rapidly, and we had the unpleasant choice of being 
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drowned or shot. We agreed it was? 'better to risk the latter ; so 

telling my sister to run off in another, oirpction, I stepped forward 

and gave him the preference of a st^t&ing shot. The maniac 

took aim and fired ; and I heard the "ball whiz into the water 

behind me. I was proceeding to run up tdfliim by a path which 

led to that part of the town wall where he was standing, when I 

observed that he was coolly reloading his giiAY and as the next 

shot at close quarters might have proved more effective, I thought 

the best thing I could do was to follow my sist^^ so I fairly 

took to my heels. •. y^ 

Having reached home, and described to our guandr the appear- 
ance of the man, we were sallying out to seize him^ iVhen the 
maniac himself. Seedy Tayeb, rushed into our court-yar^ laugn- 
ing heartily, and presented me with a basket of melons,!.* The 
poor fellow was a most confirmed madman, and consequehjtty a 
very great saint : and as I had not the heart to proceed fornfaOy 
against him, I only required that he should be imprisoned untif . 
he could be sent to the interior, whence the governor of Tangier . 
promised he should not return. 

But to return to our journey. After proceeding a short dis- 
tance we reached the ferry ; and except that of Charon, there 
can scarcely be one more perilous to cross. There is no pier, 
nor is there a plank provided to accommodate either man or 
beast in embarking. 

A boisterous scene of whipping, kicking, and rearing now en- 
sued, as is usual here ; and broken knees or other more serious 
injuries are the frequent result, before a timid horse can be made 
to take the awkward leap, or be dragged by main force over the 
high side of the clumsy craft. My horse refused at first to make 
the leap, but having myself got into the boat and caressed the 
intelligent animal, he cleared the gunwale at a bound, and poking 
his muzzle into my lap, seemed to say — Now that I have obeyed 
your wishes^ I look to you f(yr protection. 

The ferry is in the hands of government ; an impudent negro 
and a lazy Moor were the boat's crew. Having struggled through 
the stream, we landed in the same awkward style under the town 
wall, amongst a rabble of Jew porters, who, like their European 
brethren, contend and clamour for your baggage, till the strongest 
carry it off by main force. 
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There were trading vessels, British, French, and Spanish, 
moored at the mouth o£, Ihe river, waiting for cargoes ; which 
consist principally of .-^odl, skins, bark, beans, and grain of 
various sorts, which ^re 'taken in return for iron, broadcloth, 
cottons, muslin, sug^ dud tea. 

We rode through. ihe gate of Laraiche followed by an insolent 
mob, to whom wp'gave full permission to curse and swear at the 
Nazareues whijst they were out of our hearing ; but I deemed it 
expedient n^V^ud then to warn them of the Basha's displeasure, 
if any one'dared " to burn my grandfather."* The very name 
of Eslowy CAused their grim faces to assume a ghastly smile at 
the K^ffeirf who could obtain the protection of their dreaded 
govafuCr. 

Wi/teached our consular agent's palacio, as the Jews dwelling 
upon^ the coast of this country, whose ancestors were exiled from 
/tte Spanish peninsula some three hundred years ago, still call 
'their wretched habitations. The British agent, a native Jew, 
• had provided for us two of his best rooms. There were, for a 
wonder, windows in one of them ; but of glass, of course, there 
was none. However, we had two chairs and a carpet, which 
were the sole, yet unusually ample, furniture. We longed for 
our tent and the fresh air of the country ; but we should have 
caused a mighty hubbub in the town, had we encamped outside 
its walls, instead of accepting apartments in the Pcdacio del 
Consul Ingles. In the street before my lodging were the re- 
mains of large houses that had evidently been at one time the 
decent and comfortable dwellings of European consuls, when 
Laraiche was the residence of several representatives of Christian 
states in this country ; but these habitations were now far too 
ruinous and filthy for us to hazard the taking up our abode 
within their walls. 

Shortly after my arrival I sent a message to the Basha with 
many salams, asking an audience of his excellency for the follow- 
ing day. A soldier soon presented himself, bidding me welcome 
in the great man's name, and appointing my interview with him 
at ten the next morning. With usual Moorish effrontery the 
messenger demanded of me a fee for conveying the Basha's 

♦ A common curse in West Barbary. 
t The re\)e\let aigaiiist God. 
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wishes, which he told me were worth a doubloon.* On offering 
a suitable gift, he refused it, as not being equal to his expecta- 
tion ; so I threw it to a beggar who had been dinning us with a 
tale of woe, telling him that he had to thank the impudence of 
the soldier for this godsend. The contrast between the messen- 
ger's face and that of the beggar was well worth the trifle. 

Before the day closed, we took a stroll towards the market- 
place, which is a broad and handsome street, having on one side 
a colonnade, and on the other the ruins of a Portuguese church, 
and of several handsome mansions, evidently of Christian archi- 
tecture. The principal mosque is a fine building, but its minaret, 
as is frequently the case in these Saracenic structures, appears too 
slim and lofty for its base. 

We were careful not to excite the displeasure of the inhabitants 
by halting before the entrance to have a peep into the interior ; 
for the Moors, unlike their partially enlightened brethren of the 
East, prohibit the Christian and the Jew from entering a mosque 
or other place consecrated by the law of the Prophet, under pain 
of death, or embracing the faith of Islam. A droll instance of 
this occurred some years ago at Tangier. 

The clock of the " Jamaa Keheer^^ the great mosque at Tan- 
gier, being much out of order, needed some skilful craftsman to 
repair it. None, however, of the " Faithful " were competent 
to the task, nor could they even discover what part of the ma- 
chinery was deranged, though many put forth their opinions 
with great pomp and «,uthority ; amongst the rest one man 
gravely declared that a Jin^ or evil genius, had in all probability 
taken up its abode within the clock. Various exorcisms were 
accordingly essayed, sufficient, as every true believer supposed, 
to have expelled a legion of devils— yet all in vain : the clock 
continued dumb. 

A Christian clockmaker, " a cursed Nazarene," was now their 
sole resource; and such a one fortunately was sojourning in 
Tangier — " the city protected of the Lord." He was from Genoa, 
and of course a most pious Christian ; how then were they, the 
fidthful followers of the Prophet, to manage to employ him? 
The clock was fixed in the wall of the tower, and it was, of 

* A gold coin worth sixteen Spamsh doVln%« 
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course, a thing impossible to allow the Kaffer to defile God's 
house of prayer by his sacril^ous steps. 

The time-keeper Moakkeed reported the difficulty to the kady ;* 
and so perplexed the grey-bearded dealer in law and justice by the 
intricacy of the case, that, after several hours of deep thought, the 
judge confessed he could not come to a decision, and proposed to 
report upon the subject to the kaid, advising that a meeting of the 
local authorities should be called. " For, in truth," said the 
ka«ly, " I perceive that the urgency of this matter is g^eat. Yes ! 
I myself will expound our dilemma to the kaid." 

The kaid entered feelingly into all the difficulty of the case, 
and forthwith summoned the other authorities to his porch, where 
various propositions were put forward by the learned members of 
the council. 

One proposed to abandon the clock altogether ; another would 
lay down boards over which the infidel might pass without touch- 
ing the sacred floor ; but this was held not to be a sufficient safe- 
guard ; and it was finally decided to pull up that part of the 
pavement on which the Kaffer trod, and whitewash the walls 
near which he passed. 

The Christian was now sent for, and told what was required of 
him ; and he was expressly commanded to take off* his shoes and 
stockings on entering the Jamaa. " That I won't," said the 
stout little watchmaker ; " I never took them off" when I entered 
the chapel of the most Holy Virgin," and here he crossed himself 
devoutly, " and I won't take them off* in the house of your Pro- 
phet." 

They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and all his race, 
and were in a state of vast perplexity. The wise Oolama f had 
met early in the morning ; it was already noon, and yet, so far 
from having got over their difficulty, they were in fact exactly 
where they had been before breakfast ; when a grey-bearded 
Mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, craved permission to 
speak. The kaid and the kady nodded their assent. 

" If," said the venerable priest; " the mosque be out of repair, 
and lime and bricks have to be conveyed into the interior for the 
use of the masons, do not asses carry those loads, and do not they 
enter with their shoes on ?" 

♦ Judge. t Learned men. 
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" You speak truly," was the general reply. 
" And does the donkey," resumed the Mueddin, " believe in 
the One God, or in Mahomed the Prophet of God ?" 

" No, in truth," all replied. 

** Then," said the Mueddin, " let the Christian go in shod as a 
donkey would do, and come out like a donkey." 

The argument of the Mueddin was unanimously applauded. 
In the character of a donkey, therefore, did the Christian enter 
the Mahomedan temple, mended the clock — not indeed at all like 
a donkey — but as such, in the opinion of " the Faithful," came 
out again ; and the great mosque of Tangier has never since 
needed another visit of the donkey to its clock. 

There appeared to be in the market a great scarcity of all sorts 
of provisions, considering the population, which, I suppose, may 
amount to about 3000 souls — and my servants complained of 
much difficulty in finding food for either ourselves or our cattle. 

As we strolled through the market-place we met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers; they consisted of four Soosys, or 
natives of the province of Soos ; three of whom were musicians, 
their instruments being long rude canes resembling in form a 
flute, but open at both ends, into one of which the performer 
blew, producing melancholy but pleasing notes. 

We invited the Eisowy to exhibit their snakes ; to this they 
readily assented. They commenced by raising up their hands as 
if they were holding a book, muttering in unison a prayer 
addressed to the Deity, and calling upon S§edna* Eiser, who in 
Marocco is held as the patron saint of snake-charmers. Having 
concluded this invocation, the music struck up, and the snake- 
charmer danced in rapid whirls, which no Strauss could have 
kept time to, around the basket containing the reptiles. This 
basket was made of cane-work covered with goat's skin. Stop- 

* This is quite a distinct personage from Seedna Aisa, which is the name 
given by the Arabs to our Saviour. Christ is also called the Eoh Allah, or 
'• Breath of God." TTie Arabs do not believe in the crucifixion of our Saviour ; 
they suppose that a man resembling Christ was miraculously placed in his 
stead whilst he ascended to heaven. I am told there was a law in Marocco 
to punish witii death by fire any Mahomedan cursing Seedna Aisa. The 
Moors hold both the Old and New Testament in veneration, but say that 
tiiese divine works were superseded by the Koran. They also tell us that 
we possess garbled copies of the inspired authors, as no mention is found in 
them of the coming of the Prophet Mahomed. 
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ping suddenly, the snake-charmer thrust his bare arm into the 
basket, and pulled out a large black Cobra Capella, or hooded 
snake : this he handled as if it had been his turban, and proceeded 
to twine it around his head, dancing as before, whilst the reptile 
seemed to obey his^ wishes, by preserving its position on his head. 
The Cobra was then placed on the ground, and standing erect on 
its tail moved its head to and fro, apparently keeping time to the 
music. Now, whirling round in circles still more rapidly than 
before, the Eisowy again put his hand into the basket and pulled 
out successively and placed on the ground two very poisonous 
species of serpents, natives of the deserts of Soos, called Le£&. 
They were of a mottled colour with black spots ; were thick in 
the body and not above two feet and a half or three feet long.* 
The name Le£& is given, I imagine, by the Mogrebbin Arabs to 
this kind of serpent, from their resemblance, when in the act of 
darting at their prey, to the Arabic letter c->, fa,| le being 
merely the article transposed. These reptiles proved more 
active and less docile than the Cobra ; for half coiled and holding 
their heads in a slanting position ready for an attack, they watched 
with sparkling eyes the movements of the charmer, darting at 
him with open jaws every now and then, as he ventured within 
their reach, and throwing forward their body with amazing velo- 
city, whilst their tail appeared to remain on the same spot, and 
then recoiling back again. The Eisowy warded off with his long 
haik the attacks which they made upon his bare legs, and the 
Leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the garment. 

Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one of the 
two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced round with it ; 
then opening its jaws with a small stick, he displayed to the spec- 
tators the fangs, from which there oozed a white and oily sub- 
stance. He then put the Leffii to his arm, which it immediately 
seized with its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his patron saint. 
The reptile continued its bite until the Eisowy took it off, and 
showed us the blood which it had drawn. 

Having laid the Leffa down, he then put the bitten part of his 

* A sketch of these reptiles is given in Aly Beg's work on Marocco. 
t In the East the & is written thus ; the point being put above, instead 
of below the letter. '■^ 
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ami into his mouth ; and, pressing it with his teeth, danced for 
several minutes, whilst the music played more rapidly than ever, 
till, apparently being quite exhausted, he again halted. 

Conceiving that the whole was a trick — that the LefFa had 
been bereft of its poison, and that its bite consequently would be 
as harmless as that of a rat, I requested to be allowed to handle 
the serpent. 

" Are you an Eisowy ?" said the man of Soos ; " or have you 
steady fiiith in the power of our saint ?" 

I replied in the negative. 

** Then," said he, " if the snake bite you, your hour is come ! 
Bring me a fowl or any animal, and I will give you sure proof, 
ere you attempt to touch a LeflRi." 

A fowl was brought, and part of the feathers having been 
plucked, the serpent was again taken up by the charmer, and 
allowed to bite the fowl for an instant. The bird was put on 
the ground, and after running around as if in a fit for about the 
space of a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became 
shortly afterwards of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that 
after this I declined handling the Lefla. 

The only way that I can account for the Eisowy escaping 
unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that either he prevents 
the Lef&, when in the act of seizing his arm, from using its 
fangsy and that the blood seen is drawn by the teeth only of the 
reptile, which are distinct from its fimgs, or else that the Eisowy 
possesses an antidote to the poison, and that he puts it into his 
mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. 

Putting these serpents into the basket, the snake-charmer next 
took out some common snakes caught in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier, amongst which I observed the Boomenfakhy or ^^ father 
of tumefaction :" the bite of these snakes is not in general of so 
venomous a nature as to endanger life. The Eisowy played with 
them for some time, and allowed them to bite his half-naked 
body whilst he danced around streaming with blood ; then taking 
the tail of one of them into his mouth, whilst others twined 
themselves around his body, he commenced eating, or rather 
chewing, the reptile ; which, writhing with pain, bit him in the 
neck and hands until it was actually destroyed by the Eisowy's 
teeth : — ^a most cruel and disgusting sight. 
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I have frequently witnessed individuals belonging to the sect 
of Eisowys, in whose company I have chanced to be during my 
sporting expeditions, handle scorpions or poisonous reptiles 
without fear or injury, the animal never attempting to sting or 
bite them. Whilst I was residing at Tangier, a young Moor, 
who was witnessing the exploits of a snake-charmer, ridiculed 
his prowess as a mere delusion, and having been dared by the 
Eisowy to touch one of his serpents, the lad ventured into the 
mystic ring, was bitten by a Leffa, and shortly afterwards, 
expired. 

Seedna Eiser is said to have lived about two centuries ago, and 
to have been a very learned man and a preacher of the Unity of 
God. It is related of this personage that whilst travelling 
through the Desert of Soos, he was followed by a great multi- 
tude, who thirsted for the precepts which dropped like precious 
jewels from the mouth of the sage, and as the multitude tra- 
velled afiir, they hungered and clamoured to Seedna Eiser for 
bread. On this the sage's patience forsook him, and turning 
around to the multitude, he exclaimed in a voice of rebuke, 
" Kool sim "— a common Arabic curse which means " Eat 
poison." The saint's followers, taking these words literally, 
treasured them up in their hearts, and having unbounded faith 
in their efficacy, they fed upon the reptiles of the desert, and 
were preserved from hunger and exhaustion; and from that 
time, their descendants, and all those who believe in Seedna 
Eiser's power, handle without fear or injury the most poisonous 
reptiles. 

The individuals of this sect, of which there are many in most 
of the towns throughout West Barbary, resemble in some re- 
spects the jumping Dervishes of the East, assembling, like them, 
on certain feast-days, in houses appropriated for the purpose, 
and there celebrating the rites of their faith. They conceive 
that their love and reverence for their patron and saint arrive 
at so high a pitch as to surpass the bounds of man's reason, and 
this creates for the time in which they indulge in their worship 
an aberration of the senses, which causes them to suppose that 
they become wild animals, such as lions, tigers, dogs, birds, <&c.y 
and they commence roaring, barking, and imitating both the 
voice and action of whatever animal they may have taken a fancy 
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to be changed into ; tearing themselves and each other. This 
state of madness is partly brought on by an intoxicating herb 
called hasheesh, which is swallowed in small quantities and a 
glass of water taken to wash it down ; or by smoking keek, like- 
wise a herb found in Marocco. When the Eisowys are in this 
state, they are sometimes paraded through the streets chained 
or bound together, and preceded by their Emhadem^ or chief, 
on horseback. They utter the most horrible sounds and leap 
. about in every direction. A live sheep is sometimes thrown to 
them by the spectators ; this they will tear and devour in the 
raw state, entrails and all. 

If they happen to break away from their fetters, they will 
seize upon any Jew or Christian whom they meet. Not many 
years ago, in Tangier, a Jewish boy was said to have been torn 
to pieces ; but I am not inclined to believe that such horrid 
cruelty could exist even in West Barbary. 

On one occasion I was attacked by one of these individuals, 
who had broken away from his companions ; but having with me 
a thick stick, which I applied very energetically to his bare skull, 
it seemed to awaken his reasoning fkculties, for he left me and 
commenced devouring some cabbages in a shop hard by. 

The Moors look upon these sects with a less favourable eye 
than the Turks, for individuals of high importance of the latter 
race are often enrolled among the Dervishes. 

It has often occurred to me that these rites, which appear so 
repugnant to the laws of the Prophet, must be the remains of 
some more ancient worship, and that in the mystic dance of the 
Dervishes may be traced a remnant of the solar worship, the 
movements of the performers being typical of the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Wjp returned to our hovel just in time to enjoy a splendid 
view from its windows of a sunset on the verge of the broad At- 
lantic. Then dinner being announced, our host joined us at table, 
and, being a Rabbi, went through the usual forms and prayers 
in cutting bread and pouring out the wines, and on sitting down 
and rising up ; all which looked much like hocus pocus to our 
" heathen " minds. It was the Sabbath-eve, and he could not 
touch fire nor hold a lighted candle. To such an extent, indeed, 
does this superstition prevail among these benighted chlUk^xv q>'C 
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Israel, that a poor young woman whose clothes had caught fire 
on a Saturday, and this in the midst of her family, among whom 
were several grown-up men, was obliged to rush into the street, 
and would have been burnt to death had it not been for the 
prompt assistance of some passing Moslem. 

Our host proved to be an intelligent and cunning Jew. His 
wife was dead; and two wretched-looking children, the only 
pledges of affection his late spouse had left him, were intrusted 
to the care of his sister, an elderly matron, who might perhaps 
some twenty years ago have boasted of good looks. The Jew- 
esses of Marocco are for the most part a comely race, especially 
those of Tetuan, who, I have thought, sometimes rivalled in 
regularity of features even my own dear countrywomen — the 
fairest of the fair : but in expression the uneducated Jewess of 
Barbary disappoints her Christian admirer; there is nothing 
intellectual about her, and she is, in truth, merely a beautiful 
animal. 

While at dinner, our meal and talk were interrupted by the 
noise of a cymbal and the shrill yell of women, accompanied 
by the nasal shouts of the Hebrew tribe, who were conducting 
a bride to her betrothed; the procession stopped beneath our 
window, as a compliment to the strangers, who might wish to 
see the finery of the happy damsel. She was, indeed, extremely 
pretty, and fair as purest wax : her " Jew's eyes " were shut, 
but the eyelashes and eyebrows were all a bridegroom could 
wish. A blaze of torches surrounded her, and she was sup- 
ported by her male relations. Every muscle of her countenance 
seemed immoveably fixed, in obedience to the rigid ordinances of 
her race ; and the poor bride looked, as she proceeded on her 
way, more like an automaton than a living lass just about to be 
married. On her head was a tiara rich in pearls and other 
jewelry. Her dress was of crimson and gold cloth ; and a neck- 
lace, bracelets, and anklets of a very antique form loaded her 
slender person.* Her feet were stockingless, but were encased 
in gilded leathern shoes. Don Jose and myself made audible 



* Even the poorest classes in Marocco wear on holidays apparel of the 
richest kind. Their jewelry is often very ancient, being handed down from 
mother to daughter from time immemorial. 
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vows for her happiness, and then she was led on to the dwelluig 
of her future lord. 

Although the Jews of this country are ruled by their Maho* 
medan masters with the extremest tyranny, and are constantly 
treated with the most shameful injustice, their importance to the 
welfare of the state seems to be fully understood; for the 
government has imposed a legal check on their emigration, by 
prohibiting the embarkation for another country of any female 
of the Jewish persuasion. The gold, silver, and tin smiths are 
mostly Jews ; and much more than half of the principal traders 
in the seaport towns of Marocco are of the Hebrew nation. 

Dinner being over, our host and his sister retired ; and my 
fellow-traveller, wrapped in his capa and stretched on the 
carpet, was soon heard snoring in deep sleep, whilst I, seated 
on the ground after the fashion of a Moorish scribe, wrote my 
journal till the expiring flame of my lamp put an end to my 
further lucubration, and I settled myself to sleep as composedly 
as I could. But my rest was most abominably invaded by every 
possible variety of noisome insects, amongst which the gnats 
were the most unendurable. Anything worthy of the name of 
sleep was out of the question : and when, as the morning 
dawned, my friend the Hadj entered our apartment, and inquired 
how we had passed our first night at Laraiche, I broke out into 
a violent philippic against the place and all its inhabitants, the 
gnats especially ; and ended by expressing my astonishment 
that such detestable animals should ever have been created. 

The Hadj appeared greatly shocked at my impiety. " Mash- 
allah !" (the will of God) ejaculated he with reverence. " All 
things were made by God for some good purpose : and now, 
Christian, you shall learn of me the history of the ^nat. 

*' In the beginning God created the sea ; and in his goodness 
made it sweet, even as the waters of the living fountain. And 
God appointed a vast extent for its dominion, and endowed it 
with wondrous power above all his other creatures. Then the sea, 
raising his head to the stars and roaring terribly, lashed the 
borders of the land and terrified mankind ; and growing day by 
day more arrogant, it abused in wantonness the power given it, 
and, passing the limits given it by its Creator, overwhelmed the 
land, and, destroying- every living thing that Vf«i& oti >i)ftfe ^^ajcfc vjJl 
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the earth, hearkened no more to the rebukes of its Maker. And 
man and all God's creatures, excepting the fish, sought in vain 
for refuge, and were drowned in the whirlpool of its fury. 

" Then Grod spake unto the sea and said, ' Hear, O sea I thou 
hast laughed to scorn thy Creator ; and not hearkening to my 
voice, thou hast overleaped the limits that I ordained for thee : 
wherefore, lol I will now create the most insignificant of 
winged insects, and I will create them in countless myriads, and 
thou shalt know that I am thy master and thy God.' So God 
created the gnat. And clouds of gnats darkened the ^e of the 
earth. And God said unto the gnats, ' Settle ye on the face of 
the sea, and drink thereof.' And the gnats drank ; and the sea 
became dry; yea, the terrible sea became as nothing in the 
stomach of the puny gnat. And now God spake thus unto the 
sea as it lay in the stomach of the gnats, and said, ' Know ye, 
now, O sea ! that I am the Lord of all.' And the sea repented 
and acknowledged Him to be the Lord. And God said unto 
the gnats, ' Vomit up now the waters from your stomachs.' 
And the gnats did as G<»d commanded ; and the sea returned 
unto its bed ; but the waters thereof became salt, owing to the 
stomach of the gnats; and thus God ordained that it should 
remain, that the sea might know that He is the Lord, and that 
there is none other God."* 

" Wondrous and miraculous," I exclaimed, " are the ways of 
God ! The gnat, in truth, is a wily insect. Hark ye, now, 
Hadj, how he tunes his pipe, buzzing sweetly, ** Habeehy I Ha- 
heehy /' (O my beloved ! O my beloved !), and while thus fesci- 
nating us with his charms, he suddenly stoops ; and, brute as he 
is, darts his relentless sting into the object of his admiration. 
There, I have killed one ! and, O sea ! I am thy avenger." 

♦ This legend is, I believe, peculiar to the Berber tribes. It is evidently 
formed on the Mosaic account of the deluge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Visit to the Basha — Scene in an Arab Dooar — Arab Resignation — Visit to 
a Synagogue— The Sacred Scrolls— The High Priest— Battery— A gifted 
Cannon — Christian Cemetery — Town Walls — History of Mulai Yezeed — 
A Moorish Cart — Policy of the Sultan — The Basha's Favourite — Eating 
up a Province — Human Sacrifice — Manner of crossing a River. 

At the appointed hour, preceded by Mallem Hamed and a. 
soldier from the Basha, we paced with measured steps to the 
Kasba^ or citadel, wherein is situated the " Dar-al-Kebeer,'** 
the residence of the governor. Having passed through an an- 
cient Moorish archway, we were desired to stop near a mosque, 
that notice might be given to the great man of our approach. 
The messenger soon returned, bidding us move on. Again we 
were brought to a halt in the porch, in front of which were the 
guard, setUed, as is usual in Marocco, unless when the governor 
himself, or some personage of much importance, approaches. 

The usher, having announced to the Basha our arrival at his 
threshold, returned to show us the way. Proceeding through a 
narrow passage, we arrived at the Meshwa, or seat of council. 
This hall was divided into two compartments by a line of arches, 
and the inner floor was raised three steps above the outer. Upon 
this again there was a second elevation, which is considered the 
place of honour, and here was seated his excellency. Near him 
were placed two chairs for his Christian visitors. The usher, 
having made a very low obeisance, retired. 

The Cid Abd Selam E'Slowy gave us a cordial welcome, 
shaking hands and pressing his own to his heart in token of his 
firiendly feeling. Our host, the consular agent, who stood bare- 
footed at the entrance of the Meshwa, was saluted in his turn, 
and then retired. 

The Basha was reclining on a rich carpet, supported by round 
velvet cushions embroidered in gold. Numerous letters lay 

♦ The Great House. \ 
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around him, some open, others with the seal yet unbroken, and 
amongst the former I observed, placed upon a cushion exalted 
above the rest, a broad letter stamped on the top with the great 
seal of the Sultan. His excellency was dressed in a pale green 
caftan, over which was a fine muslin robe. He had wide trow- 
sers of a light coloured yellow cloth ; his girdle was of red 
leather, embroidered in silk, with silver clasp ; he wore on his 
head the common Fez cap, circled by a white turban ; and over 
all fell a transparent haik of the finest texture : in his hand he 
held a rosary. His manners were graceful and gentlemanly, 
and a pleasant smile gave an agreeable expression to his features. 
The fiither of this potentate was Basha over half the empire, 
and proved a good friend -to the English during the war in the 
Peninsula, when we depended much on West Barbary for the 
supply of our armies, and also of our fleets in the neighbouring 
seas. It was Nelson's observation, that, should Great Britain 
be at war with any European maritime state, Marocco must be 
friendly to us, or else we must obtain possession of Tangier. 

Abd Selam E'Slowy is, I believe, as good a man as his father ; 
but he has not his capacity nor his energy of character. 

After the usual compliments had passed, and I had explained 
the object of my journey, the Basha expressed his willingness to 
render me every assistance, adding, that if I would leave to him 
the choice, he would not rest till he had found a mare that 
" should make bright the face of all parties." 

I did not accept the offer, as I had little faith in his know- 
ledge of horse-flesh ; and it occurred to me that, if I were here- 
after to disapprove his selection, I might grievously and perhaps 
very inconveniently offend him. Declining therefore his propo- 
sition, on the ground of the trouble it would give him, I re- 
quested to be furnished with a letter to the Sheikh of Ibdowa, 
whose tribe was said to possess the finest breed of horses in the 
north of Marocco. He acceded to this request ; and to give the 
letter the greater effect, directed that one of his attendants, " a 
kaid of a hundred," should accompany us. 

As we were about to take our leave, he told me that he had 

been unwell for several days, and — as the people of his country 

invariably suppose that the Nazarene must be learned in mcdi- 

ciDe — he insiatedi upon my preactlbia^ a suitable remedy. In 
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vain I protested my ignorance of the healing art. He still per- 
sisted in his request ; so I was forced, maugre my honesty, to 
undertake to play the doctor, and having promised to send him a 
dose, we parted the best of friends. 

I remember, on one occasion, travelling in this country with 
a companion who possessed some knowledge of medicine: we 
had arrived at a dooar, near wliich we were about to pitch our 
tenta, when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursing and swear- 
ing at the " rebellers against God." My friend, who spoke a 
little Arabic, turning round to an elderly person, whose garb 
bespoke him a priest, said — " Wlio taught you that we are dis- 
believers ? Hear my daily prayer, and judge for yourselves :" 
he then repeated the Lord's prayer.- All stood amazed and 
fiilent, till the priest exclaimed — 

" May God curse me, if ever I curse again those who hold 
such belief; nay, more, that prayer shall be my prayer till my 
hour be come. I pray thee, O Nazarene, repeat the prayer, 
that it may be remembered and written amongst us in letters of 
gold." 

We then pitched our tents in peace, and shortly afterwards 
were visited by the priest, who, entering our tent with a sor- 
rowful face, told us his child was sick in bed, and begged we 
would come and cure him. We went to the tent, and found the 
invalid in a burning fever. My friend prescribed some harmless 
medicine, which was immediately taken in our presence: an 
hour afterwards the boy was a corpse. A murmur ran through 
the village that the Nazarenes had poisoned the child : so ere 
the following morning dawned we had struck our tent and were 
hastening our departure, fearing the fanaticism of the inhabit- 
ants : but before we had time to depart, the father came to us 
bringing a bowl of milk. " Accept this, O Christians," he 
said, " in return for your kindly feeling towards my dear child ; 
and think not that I join the ignorant in supposing you caused 
or wished his death. His hour had come ; he is now happy ; 
and God's will be done." 

The inliabitants of Laraiche are ill-favoured, and very differ- 
ent from the generality of the Moorish race, who have fine 
features and athletic forms. There seems to be in this town a 
great mixture of the Negro with the native blood -^ aad iW 

\4 
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countenance of every one you meet is marked with ill-health. 
There is much intermittent fever and ague prevalent in some 
seasons — occasioned probably by the quantity of flooded land 
and marshes in the neighbourhood. 

This being the Jews* sabbath, we went with our host to the 
synagogue — a miserable room, wherein were assembled some 
twenty Hebrews, wretched in appearance, whose high-priest, a 
greasy-faced Babbi, was standing before a dirty desk, and held 
in his hand a still dirtier book of prayers. Seated on wooden 
benches against the walls, these degenerate sons of Israel were 
moving their heads to and fro, like wild beajsts in a cage, mum- 
bling their orisons. Eeligion seemed to be with them a mere 
outward form, for they nodded to a friend or frowned at an 
enemy, even whilst chanting the sacred Psalms. One or two 
young men were called up by the Rabbi to read a chapter for 
the day from a large and beautifully written volume of the 
Bible. This they did in their usual sing-song voice, and as 
each returned to his seat his hand or robe was kissed by all he 



In front of a recess, wherein the sacred scrolls were deposited, 
was suspended a lamp, in the shape of a gigantic glass tumbler, 
held within a brazen frame- work formed to represent the seal of 
Solomon. The holy receptacle was now opened, and the hal- 
lowed roll of the Law and the Prophets exposed to the eyes of 
the congregation ; after which it was carried in procession round 
the synagogue, and then replaced with religious care. 

It is painful to look upon these degraded Israelites. Gross 
ignorance, bigotry, and depravity are stamped upon their fea- 
tures ; and the hump of slavery rises markedly between their 
shoulders. ^ Glad were we to get again into purer air. 

The Don and I paid a visit to our nags, which were picketed 
within a battery overlooking the harbour. Thb is a spot which 
in general the Franks are forbidden to enter ; as the Moors say 
they fear we might learn their art in gunnery: but the real 
reason, I suspect, is that they are ashamed we should perceive 
the misery of their mock defences, and their honeycombed guns 
mounted upon rotten carriages. I found, however, in the 
^ battery one handsome brass twelve-pounder, having an Arabic 
§ mscription. It appeared to be of Portuguese workmanship, 
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and, I suppose, had been one of the trophies wrested by the 
Moors from their old invaders, who for so many ages domineered 
over the African Al Garb, whence their kings were styled " Rey 
de Portugal e de los Algarves." 

In Tangier there is a cannon which, in consequence of ita 
having been the means of destroying a vessel of the Christians 
which had entered the harbour with hostile intention, is said to 
be gifted with miraculous power. Pregnant women are often 
to be seen sitting on the gifted gun ; their object being to be 
spared from the severer pains of childbirth. 

Having obtained a guard from the governor, we proceeded to 
walk round Laraiche, and, entering a vineyard, were shown the 
Christians' burial-ground. A thicket of briers and rank weeds 
almost conceals the few monuments of the dead that remain un- 
violated ; so we gave our consular agent a small sum, request- 
ing he would cause the ground to be cleared and earthen mounds 
raised over the bodies of some poor sailors which had recently 
been interred in this melancholy spot. 

The walls of the place are lofty, and in better preservation 
than those of most other towns in this region. The masonry of 
the Portuguese is that which is chiefly conspicuous, although 
no doubt the eye of an antiquary would discover traces of 
earlier lords of Laraiche than either the Portuguese or the 
Moors themselves. One feature in the fortifications of this old 
place struck us as peculiar : there is a salient angle on the land- 
front, of not more, I think, than ten degrees in width, but 
evidently adapted to the position with more skill in the art of 
defensive architecture than could have been expected at so early 
a period. We passed the outer market-place and the slaughter- 
ground, and then descending towards the river, had a view of 
the palace of the half-Irish Sultan Mulai Yezeed. 

The following sketch of the history and character of this po- 
. tentate was given me by an honest and intelligent native : — 

In the middle of the last century. Seedy Mohamed was shaded 
by the Shereefian umbrella, or, as we should say, sat on the 
throne of Marocco. At that period the degenerate Moors still 
retained some remnant of their former glory, and of the learning 
handed down to them by the conquerors of Spain, their polished 
yet dreaded ancestors. Seedy Mohamed was a isvaiv Q>i ^%:dX. 
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energy, and endowed with a good capacity ; but, being of a 
fanciful disposition, he prided himself, amongst other vagaries, 
on possessing in his harem a woman of every caste and clime. 

At the commencement of his reign, in addition to other im- 
provements which had been made throughout the empire, he 
was desirous to complete the defences of the wealthy city of 
Fas ; and, knowing the superiority of the hated and despised 
Christian in engineering, he applied to the British government 
for the assistance of some person skilled in this art. 

The request was acceded to, and an experienced sergeant of 
the corps of Sappers and Miners having been selected as a lit 
and suiRciently skilful person, he was placed at the disposition 
of his Imperial Majesty. Seedy Mohamed received the sergeant 
with much kindness, and allotted a suitable house for himself 
and his wife, a comely Irish lass, whom he had wedded a short 
time previous to leaving his native land. The sergeant, whose 
name is said to have been Brown, continued in the service of the 
Sultan several years afler he had completed the required work 
at Fas, being well contented with the treatment he received 
from the Moorish potentate ; but his course was run, and he 
died, leaving his widow childless. 

After the usual shrieking and feasting by the disconsolate 
dame, at the wake of her late spouse, in which she was lustily 
accompanied by her Moorish acquaintances — who, indeed, ri- 
valled by their bowlings the best attended funeral in the land 
of Erin— she sought, with sorrowful heart, an interview of the 
Sultan, in order to beseech his majesty to grant her a pension 
and the means of returning to her own country. Seedy Mo- 
hamed was much struck by the appearance of the comely al- 
though red-haired young widow; he received her with bene- 
volence, and at once granted her petition. But, before he 
dismissed her from his presence, he inquired whether she had a 
home, and if her parents were still alive. She said she was an 
orphan, and that she had few or no relations left who cared 
for her. 

" God's pity on you," said the Sultan. " Why leavest thou 
this blessed land ? Here you have friends and those who care 
for you. Become a true believer, and enter into that abode of 
ua^eakable felicity, the Shereeftan harem." 
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" God forbid/' replied our countrywoman, " that either I 
should change my faith or become the concubine of any man." 

Seedy Mohamed met this opposition with kingly offers and 
much kind persuasion ; and as he, who had never before heard 
a woman's refusal, was repulsed in his advances by a low-bom 
and simple-minded Nazarene, the flame of love kindled with vast 
celerity in his royal breast. 

" Keep thy faith, then, pretty Infidel," said the monarch. 
" Be my wife, and, if God please, thou alone shalt be the be- 
loved in my harem." 

To become a Sultana few would have resisted, and Seedy 
Mohamed, having divorced that one of his four wives who had 
found least &vour in his sight, took his Christian spouse accord- 
ing to the usual rights of Islam. 

The following year there were great rejoicings, for the Irish 
Sultana had been brought to bed of a red-haired prince, who 
was named Yezeed, but better known in the Moorish annals as 
the Zdar, or, as we might say, Rufus. 

Mulai Yezeed soon showed by his disposition that he had in- 
herited many of the qualities both of his father and his mother. 
He was of a violent temper ; liberal, even lavish, to those who 
served him feithfully ; cruel, yet often performing acts of kind- 
ness and charity, and very fond of the British, whose cause he 
openly espoused on all occasions, and to such a degree, that it 
became a source of much displeasure to his Imperial Father. 
He, on the contrary, was especially adverse to our race, for he 
declared that they disgusted him with a tone of equality, and 
even with a pretence to superiority, which could not be brooked 
by the Protector of the Faith and the Sultan of Sultans. Seedy 
Mohamed moreover was very partial to the Spaniards, who at 
that time were our avowed enemies. 

Mulai Yezeed, finding at length that the court of his father, 
who accused him of intriguing with the English government 
against his throne, was becoming too hot for him, determined to 
flee from it, and directed his steps northward towards the town 
of Tetuan, which at that time was the residence of the repre- 
sentatives of all the European powers. Wherever he passed in 
his flight, he gained by his liberality the good will of the inha- 
bitants. Persecuted from sanctuary to saactxiAXY)^*^'^^^^^^^ 
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obtaining his Other's pardon, he was ultimately driven into open 
rebellion. Having at length taken refuge with several of his 
followers in a holy village situated on the lofty mountains of 
Beni Hassen, which form part of the lower range of the Atlas, 
the fugitive prince was not only received with much respect by 
the villagers, but they declared their willingness to protect him. 
This soon reached the ears of the Sultan, who issued a procla- 
mation declaring that his son Tezeed was a traitor and a rebel ; 
that a powerful army would be despatched to " eat up " every 
district, every town and hamlet, that dared yield him any 
shelter ; and that as it had been imderstood Mulai Yezeed had 
taken refuge among the inhabitants of Beni Hassen, a host in- 
vincible should proceed thither forthwith, and should burn the 
sanctuary, and put to the sword every man, woman, and child, 
if the traitorous Tezeed were allowed to remain there. 

The dread mandate of the Sultan was soon spread throughout 
all Beni Hassen, and the afirighted inhabitants besought Mulai 
Yezeed to have pity on them and leave the district. 

The prince promised to do so, and saying " God's will be 
done," ordered his followers to the stirrup ; and mounting his 
beautiful steed, which was picketed nigh to the great saint's 
sepulchre, stuck his spurs into its flank : but the noble beast re- 
fused to move ; caresses and blows were alike in vain. " Be- 
hold !" cried the prince to the crowd of villagers which had 
collected to witness his departure, " behold the decree of fate ! 
O ye of little faith ! Ye dread the threats of a man, but ye fear 
not the warning of God, or the anger of your saint and patron 
Mulai Abd Selam." 

Upon this, the most ancient of the villagers stepped forward, 
and addressing the prince, said : " O favoured by God, and pro- 
tected by our saint ! We have sinned against him, and violated 
the laws of hospitality, which bind us to afford refuge to all who 
seek it, of whatever nation or religion, and by whomsoever they 
may be persecuted, even were he the Protector of the Faith 
itself, and the living sword of our religion. Bemain with us, O 
Prince ! and not a hair of thy beard shall be injured, so long as 
there breathes a man of Beni Hassen able to fight in the path 
of God." 
Tbeae doings having been (\]Qi<iklj lei^orted at the court, a 
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large army was assembled, and the Sultaa placed himself at 
their head. But, as his Majesty was proceeding from out of the 
city of Fas, the shaft of the Shereefian umbrella broke ; the 
Sultan trembled and the troops were halted, for this omen was 
from God. That night the Sultan was taken ill, and a few days 
afterwards expired. 

Yezeed was immediately proclaimed Sultan and Prince of all 
the true Believers. One of his first acts was to behead the late 
vizir of his £ither, who had ^voured the Spaniards, and to order 
his hand to be nailed on the door of the Spanish Consulate at 
Tetuan. This outrage was the cause of a rupture between 
Spain and Marocco, which continued during Mulai Yezeed's 
reign ; which, however, was only of two years' duration, for he 
ended a reckless career at the early age of forty-three. 

The tribes of Tleeg and Kholot having broken out into rebel- 
lion, this prince accompanied the army which was sent to subdue 
tbem. On one occasion, when his troops and the rebel tribes 
were hotly engaged, he stationed himself on a commanding 
height, whence he might witness the affiiir. Observing his 
troops to waver under a charge of the rebels, and flying from 
the field, Mulai Yezeed, furious with rage at the dastardly be- 
haviour of his soldiers, rushed down upon them with his body- 
guard, driving them back upon the enemy, who were thus in 
their turn discomfited, the Sultan himself charging, heedless of 
danger, into the thickest of the m^lt^e. 

This rebellion being quelled, frightful acts of tyranny and 
a massacre of both innocent and guilty followed. For their 
ruthless tyrant acted up to one of his favourite maxims — " This 
empire can never be governed unless a stream of human blood 
flow daily firom the gate of my palace to the gate of the town." 

It was Mulai Yezeed who gave permission to the troops, at a 
time when they were clamouring for arrears of pay, to plunder 
during twenty-four hours the Jews' quarter in Fas. The help- 
less Israelites were rifled of all they possessed ; and it is a pro- 
verbial retort given to this day by the Jews to any Moor who 
asks money of them — " Were you not present at the pillage of 
the Jewry ?" 

To return to our own story. With much ostentation our 
guide pointed out to us on the road-side a wretched wheeled 
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v^cle, ruder even in construction and form than a very ancient 
Egyptian cart which I saw shortly after its discovery on the 
banks of the Nile. This is the only wheeled carriage I have 
met with in all Marocco. It was drawn by oxen, and was em- 
ployed for transporting cannon-shot from the shore. 

When Prince Frederick of Hesse-Darmstadt arrived in 1839 
at Tangier, whither he exiled himself for some months, his 
Highness brought with him two carriages, which looked like 
those of the time of our great-great-grandsires. Finding that 
the local authorities objected to his making use of a wheeled 
vehicle in the town, he wrote to the Sultan, offering to pave the 
main street of Tangier, if permitted to use his carriages. The 
Shereefiau monarch graciously consented, on condition that the 
Prince's vehicles were deprived of their wheels, as without that 
precaution the Protector of the Faithful feared that the lives of 
his loyal subjects would be exposed to imminent danger. 

Strange to say, the Prince followed this injunction to the very 
letter, and one of his carriages, deprived of its wheels, was borne 
as a litter between two stout mules. 

Such is the policy of the tyrant of West Barbary, who thinks 
that on this subject, as on all others, " ignorance is bliss," and 
who knows full well that the reforms, however imperfect, of his 
co-religionists in the Levant are already dragging rapidly to 
ruin the whole religious and political system of their false pro- 
phet. Not unreasonably then does the Moorish potentate con- 
ceive, like the Chinese, that his safest course is to avert the 
monster innovation, and to trust to the jealousy of Christian 
powers, and to Een-Shaallah,* for the endurance of his empire. 
But whether reform be admitted or not in a system now obso- 
lete and unsustainable, one thing at least is certain — that the 
sword of empire felling, as it has been falling for several ages, 
from the grasp of the Moslem, the extinction of Mohamedanism 
throughout the world becomes every day more certain. And 
herein we find a striking fulfilment of our Saviour's prophetic 
declaration, " All they that take the sword shall perish with the 

sword."t 

Early the following morning the bearer of the promised letter 
to the Sheikh of Ibdowa presented himself. He was a kaid, and 
♦ If it please God. f Matthew xxvi. 52. 
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a &,vourite attendant of the Basha. He was handsomely dressed, 
well mounted, and armed with the long gun and awkward 
Moorish sword, and on his saddle was a handsome carpet, toge- 
ther with saddle-bags containing pickets and barley for his horse. 
He brought also a loaf of bread for himself, and a small leathern 
bottle with a long cord to draw water from the wells. He had 
lately returned from the rebel provinces, which the Sultan had 
been " eating up," as the Moors term the proceedings of their 
rulers to punish rebellion. This process of " eating up" is 
carried into effect by the potentate's establishing a camp of some 
thousand men, principally cavalry, in the district of the rebels. 
The troops destroy in the most wanton manner what they and 
their horses may not require for sustenance, plunder the inha- 
bitants of their goods and cattle, and, carrying off their women, 
leave the land completely desolate, and as bare of its fruits as if 
an army of locusts had overrun it. 

During one of the late rebellions, a beautiful young girl was 
offered up as a propitiatory sacrifice, her throat being cut before 
the tent of the Sultan, and in his presence ! Such sacrifices are 
now, happily, very rare, even in this benighted land ; but oxen 
and horses are still frequently immolated, by penitent or over- 
awed rebels, to appease the offended potentate. 

As we recrossed the river Al Kous, I inquired of our new 
companion how the Sultan manages to pass a river with his 
army. The kaid told me that either a bridge of rushes and 
reeds was made for the purpose, or, if these were wanting, the 
skins of animals were blown up, and covered with sticks and 
earth, over which the army marches ; this enlightened race not 
having as yet arrived at so high a point of science as to be able 
to string together a dozen pontons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Shemmees — Curious Remains — A Narrow Escape — Moorish Superstition — 
Sadeed and Lokareesj — Feat of Alee — Prayers for Rain — Market of 
Raiskna — Curious species of Barter — The Pass of the Camel's Neck — Ain 
el Khader — Dinner with the Sheikh— Dispute about Pork — Arab Intrigue 
— Sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam — The Leaping-stone — Peculiar Rites 
— ^The Graven Images— Curious Ruins at Tagsher — Story of the Ancient 
Vase. 

Having followed the course of the river for three miles, our 
route took a southerly direction, and we halted to break&st 
under the shade of a wide-spreading fig-tree ; near to which was 
a well, built of large hewn stones, apparently of great antiquity, 
while around it were scattered the ruins of a building that had 
evidently been of some importance. The kaid told us, that on 
the top of the hill, at the foot of which we were then halting, 
were the remains of an old city of the Room, called Shemmees ; 
but that it was now avoided by man as the habitation of evil 
spirits. 

This information excited our curiosity, and Don Jos^ and 
myself determined to visit the abode of Jins. So taking my 
gun, as if in search of game, for I was well aware that our La- 
raiche guard, the kaid, would oppose a visit to the ancient town, 
and accompanied by the Hadj, we left the kaid and the rest of 
our party to discuss at their leisure a breakfast of bread and 
water-melons ; and set out on what they would all have con- 
sidered an enterprise as impious as it was perilous. 

We toiled up the steep bank, and entered a narrow path 
through thick brushwood ; the first object that presented itself 
was a wall of solid masonry of large hewn stones, blackened 
either by fire or by some other means which we could not divine. 
The ground over which we passed sounded hollow under our 
feet ; and the bushes became thicker and loftier as we advanced, 
so that we were frequently obliged to creep on our hands and 
1^ knees m order to penetrate the jungle. 
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After considerable toil we come to a long line of wall, some 
thirty feet high, running apparently to the bottom of the south- 
eastern side of the hill. Having clambered through a hole in this 
wall, a large vault presented itself, extending some forty feet 
under ground ; it was sixteen feet wide, and twenty in height ; 
and near to it were several other vaults of smaller dimensions. 
Again we advanced through the thicket. The heat was intense, 
and my companion almost fainted from thirst ; whilst the briers 
so intercepted our path, that had it not been for my compass, 
we should have been lost in the dense mass of vegetation. 

We now came upon another lofty line of wall, where we ob- 
served very large hewn stones, and several truncated marble 
columns imbedded in the masonry ; proving that the buildings, 
of which these walls were the ruins, had been constructed out of 
the materials of some beautiful edifice of yet higher antiquity. 

We crept along the base of this wall, till we again got into more 
open ground ; and, as I passed beneath a wild olive-tree, some 
large anibial darted at me from one of the branches, grazing the 
collar of my coat, and then escaping into the bushes. I &Jicied 
it was a serpent, but the movement was so sudden, I could not 
distinguish its form. 

We returned to the well, where I foimd the kaid much out of 
humour at our long absence. On relating our adventures, and 
mentioning the animal that had darted at me from the tree, 
Mallem Hamed exclaimed, <^ O fortunate Nazarene I the kaid 
was just telling us, that of those who have visited Shemmees few 
have returned ; and that the evil spirits are sure to take the form 
of an alluring damsel, and draw their victims to destruction, or 
else, in the shape of a snake, or some wild animal, tear them to 
pieces." The kaid, with an air of grave displeasure, confirmed 
this account, and added that last year a young shepherd, whilst 
tending a flock at the foot of the hill, was darted at by a serpent 
from a tree, which bit him severely in the neck ; and that the 
lad died before he reached his home. 

When the mid-day heat moderated, we resumed our journey, 
and passed through the villages of Sadeed and Lokareesy. At 
four P.M. we entered the wood of Sahel, at a point about twelve 
miles to the southward of the road by which we had approached 
Laraiche. Here we crossed a beautiful tmieX^ <sd3^<^ Bqq%- 
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affee^ or the Father of Clearness, and thence passed through 
a large marsh, where the tracks and rootings of wild boar 
abounded. This spot, our guide informed us, had been the 
scene of a feat of the Six-fingered while hunting the boar. 

*' Alee," he said, " had shot at and struck a large boar ; the 
wounded animal rushed at his assailant, who with one blow cut 
the ferocious beast in two at the small of the back. When the 
hunters came up, some of them expressed their doubts as to the 
possibility of the animal having been divided at one blow ; on 
wliich Alee drew his sword, wliich is described as having been 
full live feet long, and grasping it with both hands, made a cut 
into the stem of a cork-tree. Then turning to the hunters, he 
defied the strongest man amongst them to wrench the sword from 
the tree: several attempts were made, but without success. 
That very sword is now used by a fisherman of the Sebboo fw 
spearing Shehhel^^ a very fine fish of the salmon genus, but white- 
fleshed, which the Spaniards call Sahab, being a corruption of 
the Arabic name. This fish is found in the Guadalquivir (the 
Wad-al-Kibeer of Andalusia), and abounds in the Kous, and 
several other rivers on the western coast of Marocco. 

At five we sallied forth from the wood, and passed through a 
large village called Leblet. The inhabitants •rushed out from 
their houses to have a sight of the Ensara. 

The country around was cultivated with the grain called dra, 
and there was every prospect of a favourable harvest. " God 
be praised," said the kaid, " for his bounty : last year, in truth, 
we had a sad prospect for the crops, and had not my master, 
Seedy Abd Selam E*Slowy, ordered the Jews — God curse them ! 
— to pray for rain, I know not what would have become of God's 
creatures ! " 

" Why did not the Mussulmen," said I, " oflTer up their 
prayers ? " 

" So they did," he replied, " and for twenty days and nights, 
— and to the banner of each mosque was aflftxed a prayer written 
by the Fekee himself. The prayers floated in the face of heaven 
— but all in vain, for the prayers of the Faithful are like music 
to God, who is worthy of all praise ; and therefore the Almighty^ 
rejoicing in the sweet sound of our supplication, granteth not 
the desires of our prayeis, fox he wishes us to continue still to 
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pray. But no sooner is he tormented with the disgusting prayers 
of Jews and infidels than .he granteth forthwith their petitions, 
in order to be freed from their importunities." * 

About six P.M. we arrived at the market-place of Baiskna, in 
which grew a fine tall palm-tree, an object of considerable rarity 
in the south of Algarb. On this spot are held on stated days in 
the year the markets, or, to speak more correctly, the fairs, at 
which the people assemble in large numbers to barter their mer- 
chandise and cattle, and the peculiarities of Moorish habits are 
never more strikingly displayed than on these occasions. 

In the district of Bemin Sooar, a mountainous country in- 
habited entirely by Berber tribes, there is one place where, 
during the fair, a barter of a very curious kind takes place. 
This fair is held only once a year, and is chiefly resorted to for 
the purpose of bachelors finding wives, married men adding to 
their matrimonial treasures, and maidens or widows getting hus- 
bands. In fact, the whole affair resolves itself into the women 
selling themselves : but to escape the ignominy of such a pro- 
cedure, the traffic is carried on in the following manner : 

Each lady desiring to enter into wedlock dresses herself in her 
best and most becoming attire, and taking with her a piece of 
cloth of her owti weaving, sits down unveiled in the market- 
place. The men, both young and old, who are candidates for 
matrimony, parade about the market examining the texture of 
the cloth displayed by the ladies, and scrutinizing at the same 
time their looks and behaviour. Should the customer be pleased 
with the maiden, he inquires the price of the cloth ; she replies 
by naming what she would expect as a dowry, and the amount 
of this she raises or depresses according as the candidate for her 
heart may please her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant 
sum should she be averse to the purchaser. During this barter, 
the enamoured swain is able, in some degree, to judge of her 
temper and character. If they come to an agreement, the parents 
of the girl are appealed to ; and they have the right to assent or 
not, as they please. Should they assent, the parties adjourn to 
a public notary, the contract is made, and the purchased bride 
is carried off to her new home. 

* Absurd as this may appear, it is, nevertheless, the general belief in 
Marocco. 
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In this traffic, widows are at a low price in general, and 
divorced ladies sell their cloths very cheap. The wife thus pur- 
chased cannot be resold, however much the purchaser may 
repent of his bargain. She is his lawful wedded wife^ and 
retains the purchase money, which is her jointure or dowry. 

It is evident that this curious system of barter has beoi re- 
sorted to by these Mahomedan mountaineers as a means of evad- 
ing the law of the Prophet, which interdicts all courtship beforo 
marriage. 

After leaving the market-place and its beautiful palm-tree, a 
wide extent of plain lay before us, and the curling smoke that 
rose from various spots marked the position of Arab ^icamp- 
ments. 

Having crossed the plain, we entered a pass called the CameVs 
Neck. Here we sprung a large flock of the small bustard, 
called by the Moors Boozarat ; they are of excellent flavour, 
and about the size of our black-cock. 

At simset we reached Ain el Khkder, or the Green Foimtain, 
the site of an encampment of the tribe of Ibdor. At this spot 
we pitched our tent, and were visited by a son of the sheikh, 
who, on the part of his &ther, invited us to dinner, which, he 
said, was all prepared and waiting for us. 

We accepted the invitation, and found our host within his 
tent, seated on a cushion covered with the skin of a Caracal 
lynx, which is said to possess one property of inestimable value 
in this country, to wit, that a flea will never settle on it ; and 
close to this, fine sheep-skins had been placed for his guests. 

" Welcome, welcome," said the sheikh ; and when we were 
seated he added, " Are your seats comfortable ? Have you all 
you require ? Are you satisfied ? " 

I replied by pouring out a redundancy of blessings on liim and 
all his fiunily and race, especially his great-great-grandfiither. 

All further conversation was cut short by one of his slaves, 
Abd el Habeeb, appearing with a Moorish table, beautifully 
carved and painted in Arabesque. It was of a circular form, 
about two feet in diameter, and raised some six inches from the 
ground, which, squatting as we were around it, was a very con- 
venient elevation. 

Upon this table was placed a lat^ Moorish bowl containing 
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a thick soup, with some kind of vermicelli in it, and highly 
seasoned with red peppers. In the savoury mess were four 
wooden spoons of grotesque form, with which we set to work 
most heartily. The next dish was a stew of beef, accompanied 
with slices of melon to sharpen the appetite ; and then appeared 
the usual conical dish of kesksoo. During the repast not a word 
was spoken, except it were the ejaculations of Bismillah (in the 
name of God), al Handoo-hillah (thanks to God), or perhaps a 
Saffee Allah (may God pardon me). 

At length the Don and I were compelled to give up the attack 
upon the mountain of kesksoo, to the evident sorrow and sur- 
prise of the sheikh, who, as well as the kaid, continued for a 
long time to assault it vigorously. 

The ample dish being at last removed, the sheikh broke silence 
by saying, " Truly, you Christians have made but a poor feast. 
You require pig — that is your proper food, I am told; and 
without it you do not thrive. They tell me too," he added, 
** that you milk your pigs : wonderful indeed it is how the Lord's 
creatures err ! " 

" Blessings upon your beard ! " said I : " what felse ideas 
you Moslems have regarding the followers of Seedna Aisa I* But 
let me talk with you about this meat of pig." 

** God forbid ! '* said the Arab ; " it is a sin even to think of 
it** 

" Sin to think of pig? " said I, taking him up rather quickly : 
" Sin, do you call it ? Tell me, follower of the Prophet, 
who made the pig ? " 

" God," replied the sheikh. 

" Then," said I, " according to your account, G<xi created 
sm. 

The old sheikh reflected for a moment, and turning to the 
Mallem, said— 

" Of a truth, the young Nazarene has entrapped me ; I never 
heard it put in that way before. But, Christian, why should 
the prophet of God — blessed be his name ! — have forbidden us 
to eat thereof? " 

" I will endeavour to enlighten your mind," said I ; " and, if 
it please God, you shall understand. 

* The Lord Jesus. 
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" Know, then, sheikh, that the flesh of the pig is unwhole- 
some food in a hot country ; and a heavy fine is imposed on who- 
soever kills a pig during the hot months, even in the Christian 
lands of Spain and Italy : in the hotter climes of India it is 
rarely eaten, either by Christian or pagan. The prophet Moses, 
and your prophet also, who, on this subject, adopted the precept 
of the great Jewish legislator, forbade it to their followers ; but 
the Messiah, blessed for ever, the Lord Jesus of Nazareth, gave 
us, his disciples, thence called Nazarenes, that divine law which 
was designed from the beginning to supersede the formalities of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and he taught us, in his £ir more en- 
lightened code, that ' there is nothing unclean in itself.' * Seedna 
Aisa by his heavenly wisdom foresaw that his followers would 
be wise in their generation, and would avoid excess." 

The old sheikh listened with great attention to this long ora- 
tion, which I uttered with the gravity of tone that so serious a 
theme demanded ; and when I paused he remained some time 
silent, as if pondering my words. 

Although I knew too much of the Arab character to expect 
to make him a convert, I could not refrain from going on. 

" Some six hundred years," I said, " before your lawgiver, 
Mohamed of Mecca, flourished, Seedna Aisa, the Messiah, ap- 
peared on earth and gave us forth those laws by which we have 
since been governed. The goodness of them is to be estimated 
by the prosperity of Christendom, at least of all those regions of 
it wherein the Divine will has not been thwarted by the evil 
machinations and superstitious schemes of some of his pretended 
followers, who take the name of Christian, but do not make the 
Gospel of Christ their rule. Christ has allowed us to eat pork ; 
but he has commanded us not to bear false witness against our 
neighbour ; he has said, ' Thou shalt not lie.* See, in yonder 
town, which we left yesterday, no Jew or Moslem would taste 
of pig ; but few are there, I fear, that for the gain of a few 
moozoonats f would not give false evidence. They can be strict 
followers of the law in what is unimportant, but they are breakers 
of it in what is of great moment. Pardon me, O sheikh, but 
you know the truth of what I assert." 

* Rom. xiv. 14. 

f A moozooi^t is composed of six floos, equal to about a penny sterling. 
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" Very curious," replied he, " and you have spoken much 
truth : " and upon this he fell into a brown study. I had not, 
however, any great idea that I had made a convert, and indeed 
if I had, his next words would have dispelled the illusion. For, 
still harping upon the ' father of tusks,' he said, almost with a 
fiigh, ^^ I am told that there is only one part of the pig which is 
forbidden ; but, unluckily, our prophet forgot to mention which. 
May God have mercy on us all I '* 

** Amen,'* I responded ; and we changed the conversation. 
It was a fine moonlight night as we returned to our quarters, 
and all was silent, except now and then the distant howling of 
the jackal. The Hadj challenged us, as we neared the tent, with 
the single word " allee ? " (who ?). 

" God be blessed," cried I, " for good men who watch and 
pray preparing for the world to come." 

" May your end be happy" * replied the Hadj ; and we all 
betook ourselves to rest. 

In the night we were awakened by aloud screaming, the cause 
of which was an amorous young Arab, who had entered by 
stealth the tent of his sweetheart, with whom he had arranged a 
rendezvous, the Either being absent at Laraiche. The mother 
was supposed by the lovers to be asleep, but she had only been 
dosing, and even in that state of semi-repose she had kept one 
eye open. The matron, supposing the young man was a thief, 
screamed for help, in which the girl, treacherous to her lover, 
deemed it prudent to join, declaring that all the young man said 
about an assignation was false, and so well did she play her part 
that the sheikh ordered the culprit to be secured, and gave 
directions that he should be sent the next day to prison at La- 
ndche, to be judged by the law of the Prophet. 

Before six in the morning we were on horseback ; the Arabs 
were in a state of much commotion, for the amorous swain had 
escaped in the night, and was supposed to have taken the road 
to the sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam, and it was well known 
that it would require an extraordinary mandate from the Sultan 
to violate that great sanctuary, in order to arrest a criminal 
charged with even deeper offences than this man. 

♦ This expression, when used by a Mohamedaa, sigm&ea ^ \i<a^ SJosaX 
yoa may be conyerted to Islamsm before death. 
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The sanctuary of Mulai Abd Selam is situated on the rugged 
Sierra of Beni Hassen, whose snow-capped heads are seen from 
the Straits of Gibraltar towering above the lesser hills around 
the city of Tetuan. Here all that was mortal of that inspired 
person— one who, in the " land of the infidel Nazarenes, who 
rebel against God, would have been profanely called a madman" 
— is deposited, and, like the holy Kaaba, Mulai Abd Selam has 
ujsurped the site where his ancestors worshipped before their 
eyes were opened to the knowledge of the one only God. 

Early in the spring of every year, pilgrims visit the holy 
shrine, and I gathered the following account of their journey 
from Hadj Hamed Asharky, brother of my servant, who was 
himself a seven-fold pilgrim, and whose mother could boast of 
having knelt at the sepulchre of the saint on seventeen different 
occasions. 

A kaffla of some hundred souls having been collected, com- 
posed of men, women, and children, moimted on beasts of burden 
of every degree, from the gigantic camels to diminutive donkeys, 
and each family being provided with a little tent, they are 
marched in triumphal procession through the streets of Tangier, 
with flags flying, and the ghaita and tebel (the pipes and drum) 
joining in horrid discord. 

They pass the first night at Ijie village of Mahoga, a short 
distance south of Tangier. The next day they proceed through 
an extensive undulating plain ; and then, having passed a rugged 
line of hills, encamp at the foot of Beni Hassen. About noon 
the following day, they are blessed with the view of the white- 
washed tomb of Seedy Abd Selam, overhung by the rock of the 
" Saklit el Waladeen," or " the mother's wrath and judgment." 
Here again they pitch their tents, for at this spot a ceremony 
must be performed. 

A flat white stone of circular form, smooth as if polished by 
man, and of a substance like marble, is the object of religious 
veneration. It is called the Leaping-stone, and such of the pil- 
grims as can jump over it are looked upon as blessed by the 
Deity ; whereas the evil-disposed are sure, when they make the 
attempt, either to alight on the stone or to touch some part of it. 
It is raised but a few inches from the ground, and appears so 
\j that the Hadj fancied he could almost stride it. He said. 
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however, that he had never attempted to leap over it; for 
amongst hundreds whom he had witnessed make the trial, there 
were not half a dozen who succeeded : " and this," said he, with 
a look of sadness, " is a melancholy proof of the wickedness of 
man in these degenerate days." 

The next morning the kaifla proceeds, passing the house where 
Mulai Yezeed dwelt, when he sought refuge in this sanctuary 
firom the vengeance of his fether the Sultan Mohamed. Then 
the train ascends the holy mount of Mulai Abd Selam ; and so 
steep is the' ascent, that women and children are obliged to dis- 
mount, wending their way through a wood of wild olive and 
other forest trees, every one of which is leaning in act of adora- 
tion towards the holy site. On this mount the air is cool even in 
the hottest months ; and every pilgrim's heart throbs with anxiety 
as he approaches the holy ground. 

No sooner do they come within the confines of the village, 
than they are beset by numerous children of the Shereefian 
inhabitants, descendants of the saint, and guardians of their an- 
cestor's venerated shrine. Small sweet biscuits have been pro- 
vided as an offering to these holy urchins, and while they 
scramble for these the kaffla is allowed to proceed without fur- 
ther molestation. 

They now enter the village, which is composed of thatched 
huts, and here again they pitch their tents. At night the camp 
is visited by the Shereefs, to each of whom a small gift is pre- 
sented according to the means of the donor ; but here, as in 
various other countries, the old adage is found too true, that the 
greater the saint the greater the rogue ; for the pilgrims are 
obliged to keep a sharp watch all night, as petty pilfering seems 
to be one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the de- 
scendants of Mulai Abd Selam. 

Next morning they rise with the dawn, and 'go in procession, 
accompanied by the Sheree&, to the Mkadem, or chief of the 
sanctuary, to whom also an offering is to be made. They are 
then allowed to pass on ; and, ascending the mountain by steps 
hewn in the rock, are conducted to the mouth of a cave, of 
which the entrance is so low that even children are obliged to 
crawl on their hands and knees. At length they come to a vast 
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cavity with a lofty vault. Into this the g^des do not allow the 
pilgrims to penetrate. 

Here are pointed out to the Faithful the " graven imagesy^ as 
they are called. These consist of the figure of a snake half 
coiled and with its neck erect, having before it the figures of a 
man and a woman, naked and in a squatting position, one of 
whom holds in its hand what is said to be a dnmi, or, according 
to Hadj Hamed, a sphere. This carved work is about five feet 
from the ground, and is in high relief. 

The Shereefe, after having taken due care to impress upon the 
minds of the pilgrims that these petrified personages are kept in 
a charmed state by the power of the sainted Abd Selam, the 
procession again moves on, and reaches next the famous rock of 
the Sakht el Waladeen, or " the mother's curse." 

This is a narrow fissure in the rock, extending perpendicularly 
down to a pit which, as the people assert, is bottomless ; a ledge 
of a few inches in breadth has been cut on one border of the 
fissure, as a footing for those courageous pilgrims who attempt 
to pass through it. 

The bold votary who resolves to make the fearfiil trial, presses 
his back against the side of the rock, opposite to that on which 
the ledge is cut, upon which ledge he fixes his feet, and thus ad- 
vances, with the greatest caution, sideways. During all this 
time the pilgrim has his body suspended over the dark gulf. 
Near the extremity of the fissure, he arrives at the point of 
greatest difiiculty ; for there the sides of the cleft approach so 
near each other, that to squeeze through is scarcely possible. 
If he pass through the extremity of the fissure, the pilgrim ob- 
tains, as a special blessing, that his heart shall bear no evil will 
towards his parents. But should the attempt be made by the 
wicked, the rock closes ; and the sinner is held prisoner, until 
the Shereefe, repeating some mystic verses and praying to Allah, 
the chasm yawns, and the pilgrim is enabled to retrace his steps 
to the point from whence he set out. 

Hadj Hamed declares that, fiit or thin, it makes no difiPerence, 
and that a very thin man, who may have even stripped himself 
to the waist to reduce his bulk, may often be seen held &st, as 
he tries to force his way through the narrow opening ; while a 
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fat man, with all his clothes on, shall pass through with ease. 
*' This," he added, " all depends upon God, and the power dele- 
gated to the saint, who knows men's hearts." Hadj Hamed said 
further, that he never had any difficulty himself in passing. I 
must remark, however, that the Hadj is very spare in form, and 
not incommoded with a superabundance of raiment. 

The pilgrims, on their return homeward, pray at the shrine 
of MuM Abd Selam ; and next day make the best of their way 
to Tangier. 

But to return to our own pilgrimage. 

As we departed from the Ibdor encampment, we observed 
troops of boys and girls employed in scaring away the doves, 
which commit great havoc among the com in this region. Some 
of the boys showed themselves most dexterous slingers. 

In about half an hour we passed a small building on the top 
of a mount, being the tomb of Seeyed Yamani. Some six miles 
fiouth of us stood a conical hill, called Tagsher ; near which, as 
I learned from the kaid, are some curious ruins. He described 
them as being those of a large castle, built of extraordinary 
materials, every stone being of such a size that no hundred men 
of modem times could move it : some of them, he said, were as 
much as twenty feet square and about fifteen feet high. 

He described the entrances as having been blocked up by 
earth and sand, except in one place through which he had 
entered and proceeded some distance under ground ; the passage 
becoming at last so narrow that he could not advance further, 
although by the light he perceived it was of yet greater extent. 
At a short distance from the building lay a flat stone, which he 
lifted up, and found beneath it a pit, that, by his description, 
was of an inverted conical form : it was empty. 

The kaid said, that in a part of the road over which we were 
travelling there are remains of an underground aqueduct : and 
last year there were found in a well, a brazen horse, small 
brazen men— as he called them — and some lamps, also of the 
same metal. Unfortunately all these things had been broken to 
pieces by those who found them, and sold in secret to Jew ped- 
lars as old brass. 

The difficulty experienced in obtaining any valuable relics of 
the various nations that have conquered and colonized tlu& 
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country is mainly to be attributed to the well known rapacity of 
the government ; which, according to the law, has the right of 
seizing all treasure or other objects of value that may be disco- 
vered : and most barbarous acts of cruelty are often exercised, 
in extorting confessions from such unfortunate individuals as 
may be accused of having discovered any such. 

The following instance of this was related to me as a well 
known fiict : — 

Some years ago, when Alarby E'Saidy was governor of Tan- 
gier, and dealt out his justice by weight of gold and silver, one 
Mohamed, a poor countryman, who dwelt a few miles distant 
from tne ancient city of Booammar, around which lie scattered 
many old ruins, was ploughing a slip of land which had evi- 
dently lain &II0W for many years: the land had lately been 
given to him as a reward for two years' hard service in active 
warfare, under the banners of his sultan, against the rebel tribe 
Oodaia: a method not unusual of recompensing the milida, 
who constitute the armed force of this empire. In an adjoin- 
ing field was a fellow-villager actively employed in the same 
pursuit. 

Now Mohamed's ploughshare happened to strike against some 
obstacle ; which, on examination, proved to be a large earthen 
vase of curious form. Mohamed, finding it sound, and thinking 
it might be of service to his fiimily for fetching water from the 
village well, went to the border of the field, Where he had left 
his outer garments, and there deposited it. 

The discovery, and honest Mohamed's subsequent movements, 
were not unobserved by his neighbour ; who suspected from his 
silence that there was more found than an earthen pot. So, on 
returning from his day's labour, he told the village gossips that 
Mohamed had assuredly found a treasure ; for he had marked 
him, whilst ploughing, turn up a large pot, which appeared to 
be very heavy, and which he had immediately hidden under his 
clothes, and had not said one word to him about it, although he 
was hard by. 

The following was a market-day, when the villagers of 
Booammar flocked as usual to Tangier. The news of Mo- 
hamed's discovery was soon spread among the town's-folk, and 
it was not long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert spies of old 
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Alarby E'Saidy ; to whom they quickly reported the tale, with 
no few exaggerations. 

Mohamed, unsuspicious of impending evil, was disposing of 
his little produce, when the rude hands of two soldiers arrested 
him ; and, as is usual in this country, Mdthout any reason given, 
dragged him before the grey-bearded Hakem. 

" So, I have caught you at last, you rascal. You have foimd 
a treasure and not reported it. Speak, and let us know the 
amount : and look to your words." 

Mohamed told his story, which was a plain one; and, 
begging for mercy, requested, in order to prove the truth of his 
statement, that a soldier might be sent to search his house and 
bring the pot, which would be delivered up by his femily. The 
kaid agreed, and Mohamed was, in the mean time, confined in 
prison. 

The soldier made the search, and nothing was found but the 
empty vase. On this being announced to the Kaid Alarby, 
Mohamed was again brought before him. 

^' I am not," said the ruthless magistrate, <' to be imposed 
upon by such small cunning. Down with him, let him have five 
hundred stripes, and then see if he will declare his hiding-corner 
for his ill-gotten wealth." 

To hear was to obey : and the unfortunate ploughman re- 
ceived full i^ye hundred blows from the dreaded whip of 
Tsafiilelts ; but he persisted to the last lash in saying that he had 
found no treasure. 

^^ Back with him to the dungeon," said the kaid : and the 
wretched Mohamed was carried half senseless to prison. 

A month passed ; and every day his poor wife trudged to 
town with his scanty meal: for Moorish authorities rarely 
bestow a morsel of food on their prisoners, leaving them to 
depend solely upon what may be brought by their families, who 
are not prevented giving the prisoners every kind of luxury, if 
they be able to afford it. 

The little property Mohamed possessed was soon exhausted. 
His wife had a young &mily, and having no means of supporting 
both them and her husband, extreme want soon stared her in 
the &ce. Exhaustion of body and anguish of mind brought on 
a violent fever, which confined her to the hut. 
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Thus day after day passed away ; no one brought Mohamed 
his usual pittance, and no one came to soothe him in his misery : 
so that, had it not been for the charity of some fellow-prisoners, 
the honest ploughman must have died of starvation. The jailer, 
however, was more humane than most of his trade ; and, seeing 
the truly wretched state of his prisoner, endeavoured to inter- 
cede in his behalf with Kaid Alarby, but the tyrant was in- 
flexible. " Let God be witness," said he, " I never will free 
him till he give up the treasure." 

Upon being informed of this, poor Mohamed fell on the 
ground, tore his beard, and swearing by Grod and his prophet, 
cried out, " There is no justice on earth ; our religion and our 
law are all void ! But hark ye," said he to the jailer, " tell the 
governor that I submit to his will, and he shall have the 
treasure : tell him to send with me guards, and I will deliver up 
my riches." Mohamed's eye looked wild as he spoke, and the 
jailer knew not whether he was frantic or in his right mind. 

" Aha !" said the kaid, upon hearing of his having con- 
fessed ; " I knew we should bring him to his senses. Send with 
him a couple of stout fellows ; and let them be on the look-out, 
that he does not conceal any part of his wealth." 

Mohamed was conducted with shackles on his legs to Booam- 
mar. As he entered the village he learnt that his poor wife had 
died of sickness and grief, and that his children were supported 
by the miserable tell-tale, who had since bitterly repented of the 
injury he had thoughtlessly done to his honest neighbour, and 
had even offered the kaid a handsome present to induce him to 
free poor Mohamed from thraldom. 

On reaching the ploughman's dwelling, the soldiers were 
about to enter with him : " Stop," said he, " every man's house 
is sacred ; wait a little, and I will show you all." 

The soldiers would have disregarded Mohamed's request ; but 
a murmur of indignation ran through the crowd of villagers at 
such disregard of their customs. 

A few minutes elapsed, when Mohamed again appeared at his 
threshold : but now he had his gun with him ; and two little 
children were clinging to their fiither's knees, calling for notice 
from their long-absent parent. 

The soldiers fell back, thinking he intended violence to them ; 
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but this was £u: from the poor man's thoughts. He had at- 
tached a string to the trigger of his gun, and passing it behind 
the stock, now put the muzzle to his head. The soldiers, per- 
ceiving his object, were rushing forward to seize him, when he 
cried out, ^^ Tell the kaid that this alone remains for me to 
give — my blood. Let it be on his head I" and pulling the 
string, he fell a corpse. 

The soldiers returned, and reported what had happened. 
«Awa?" (Is that all?) said the kaid; " so he lied after all : 
God have mercy upon his soul !" And thus was wound up the 
affiur of the ancient vase. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Cross the river Ayasha— Tribe of Ibdowa—Moorish Letter— The Haraof 
Ibdowa — Cause of Degeneracy — ^Tortures — ^English tamed Bedouins- 
Sheikh's Story— The British Sultan— Had-el-Gharbeea— Ancient Well- 
Tame Tortoises— Arab Ladies. 

Early in the morning we crossed the river Ayasha, running 
north and south. The soil of the country around is particularly 
rich, though its sur&ce is covered with flints. 

At nine o'clock we came in sight of the thatched dwelling of 
the sheikh of the tribe of Ibdowa, situated on a rising ground 
above an Arab encampment. It was to this sheikh that the 
letter of the basha was addressed, desiring him to afibrd me 
every assistance in purchasing a mare of the finest breed. 

As we approached the dwelling, I perceived the Arab chief. 
He was an elderly man, dressed in a handsome cloth kaftan, with 
a haik of the purest white ; and was seated under the shade of 
the thatched roof, which projected some feet from the walls. I 
remained mounted at a short distance whilst the kaid of our 
party advanced, and, after respectftdly saluting the chief, drew 
from his bosom the basha's letter, kissed it, and handed it to 
him. 

The sheikh, having examined the seal, bestowed on it a hearty 
smack, and liftied the letter to his forehead. As he read the 
contents, he took one or two scrutinizing looks at my Nazar^ie- 
ship, and then remained wrapped for some moments in thought, 
as if wondering whether any other interpretation could be put 
upon the basha's recommendation to afford a Christian assistance 
in the purchase of a horse ; in short, whether some deep matters 
of national importance were not concealed under a sur£ice of 
horse-dealing. 

What the exact import of this epistle was, I do not know : 
but as it may be interesting to the reader to have a specimen of 
a Moorish letter, I give the following translation of one which 
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I received from an important person among the saints, who are 
the hereditary nobility of this country : — 

" Praise to the One God ! 

The blessings of God Almighty on our Lord Mahomed, and 

upon his friends and followers be peace ! 
^' Praise be to God that sent his prophets as mediators between 

Him and His creatures, who redeemed his servants from the 
shades of ignorance and brought them to the light of the path of 
righteousness through the grace of God, who alone is worthy of 
all honour. No one on earth is like unto Him ; He gives not 
account of aught that He works ; mankind must render their 
account hereafter to Him ; He has sealed the missions of the 
prophets by the most excellent lord in the creation — Mahomed — 
the exalted above all. May God bless him, his followers, and 
friends, who are the most excellent among the nations, and 
ancient above all I Peace be upon him that followeth the true 
path and that submits himself to God's will." 

Which premised : — 

" From the most excellent Shereef of most noble ancestry, 
descended from a most renowned stock, son of our Lord Gelool, 
grandson of the great blessing unto mankind our Lord Aly Ben 
Gelool Alkadeery Al Haskny, great-grandson of the Holy, the 
brilliant pole of the universe, renowned in all r^ons for his 
powerful protection to all that were afflicted or distressed by sea 
or by land, the Sheikh Mulai Aly Alkadeery. 

" We address one who is our friend and skilled both in the 
management of the pen and of the sword, and excelling in sound- 
ness of mind. We bless you from the depth of our heart ; and 
we pray that God protect and behold you, preserving you from * 
all evil, and may God make you to see the true religion and 
take away all enemies, that hereafter heaven may be your resi- 
dence. 

" If you inquire concerning us, we are in good health, and in 
happiness so long as you may enjoy it likewise, — thank God ! 
We pray Him that we may soon meet ; and He is prompt in 
answering our prayers. 

^^ Know, O beloved Nazarene ! that I have iDad<&^fio^>akL\2&XiK.^ 



* 
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with an intelligent Faquee, a learned astronomer, a timekeeper 
and professor of the sciences ; his name is Seedy Mohamed Ben 
al Fadal Esoosy. I have examined and foimd such character in 
him as shall be esteemed and approved of by you for knowledge 
of the arts and sciences ; and he has entreated me to present hun 
to you. 

" He shall, if it please God, be the means of your obtaining 
the large work of Ibn Batoota,* which exists in the Shereefian 
library of "Wazan ; for the shereefe of that city esteem Seedy 
Esoosy as the pupil of their eye. 

" I beg you to be kind to him ; and, above all, not to overlook 
his thirst for knowledge ; and may God, worthy of all praise and 
honour, inspire you with his wisdom. 

" Do not suppose that I am forgetfiil about the horse. By 
the living God, I have not found what will suit you; but, 
Eenshaallahy your mind shall be set at rest. "Write to us with- 
out fail ! without fail ! Peace ! 

" 17th Jooniad, the first year, 1252 (September, 1836)." 

Wlien I supposed that the old sheikh had concluded his deli- 
berations, I dismounted, and approached him with a due propor- 
tion of saMms. He rose to meet me, saying, "Welcome, 
Nazarene ! On my head be it to serve you, both in observance 
of my lord the Basha's orders, and because the English are 
known by us to be honourable men and friends to the Emsul- 
meen. But, young man," added the sheikh, " I fear you will 
not find in all this district a suitable animal." 

" Where shall I seek a horse then, O my best of friends," I 
inquired, " if it be not in Ibdowa ?" 

" Listen," said he, " and understand. A few years past my 
tribe boasted of the finest bone and blood in the country. The 
care of a Bedouin towards his mare was like that of a mother 
towards her child ; never was it allowed to quit his sight, and if 
he heard of a &mous stallion, were it on the confines of the 
deserts of Soos, he would travel in the season, and pay any sum 
to have a good cross for the mare he gloried in. When in foal, 

* This rare work of the ancient African geographer I sabsequently ob* 
tained through the good offices of the ' learned timekeeper and professor of 
sciences.' A careful transcript of it was shortly afterwards presented by me 
to the Royal Asiatic Society m London. 
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10 horse of bad form or below the standard height was allowed 

pass ^-ithin view of the hara. But, as with all mortals, our 
iy of sorrow has come, and the wreck of our former pride is 
et to be witnessed among some sorry mares, which I will point 
Hi in yonder field ; now from age and neglect unworthy your 
irchase. Look," said he, " at their degraded oflPspring, those 
)Its which my slave is driving ; look at their form and size, 
ey are mere pack animals." 

"This is strange," I observed: ""whence this n^lect of your 

m interests ?" 

The old horse-breeder looked at our kaid, and they both sighed 

d shook their heads in unison. 

" The reason," said the sheikh, lowering his voice, " is that of 

;e years there is no security for property. If any Bedouin 

ppen to possess a fine horse, and it reach the Sultan's ears, the 

imal is seized, and the owner receives no recompense. So, to 

3ape this misfortune, he will rather cover his mare with the 

arsest pony, than seek a sire worthy of its ancient and high- 

Bd pedigree." 

" Your case indeed is hard," said I. 

" Hard !" said the Bedowee ; " look at these scars on my ankles ! 

e where the iron entered into my flesh ! For seven long years 

IS I kept in prison : and why ? Ask him who put me there, 

d even he will tell you that I treated with hospitality all who 

dted Ibdowa, that I made large presents to kaid, basha, and 

Itan. In short, I was rich, and wealth* in this land of tyranny 

a crime : and many more, alas ! have suffered for this, as well 

myself." 

" Know, Nazarene," he continued, " that our tribe are 

* The most horrible tortures are resorted to for forcing confession of hid- 
i wealth. The victim is put into a slow oven, or kept standing for weeks 
a wooden dress ; splinters are forced between the flesh and nail of the 
rers ; two fierce cats are put alive into his wide trowsers, and the breasts 
his women are twisted by pincers. Young children have sometimes been 
leezed to death under the arms of a powerful man, before the eyes of their 
ents. 

^ wealthy merchant at Tangier, whose " auri sacra fames" had led him 
•esist for a long time the cruel tortures that had been employed against 
1, yielded at length to the following trial : — He was placed in the comer 

1 room wherein a hungry lion was chained in such a manner as to be able 
•each him with his claws, unless he held himself in a most constrained 

unnatural position. 
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exempt from attending the sultan in his wars, or in his yearly 
progress through the country during the time of peace. This 
is granted us, because we have the privilege of escorting the 
annual caravan of pilgrims on their way to the holy Kaaba at 
Mecca. But now, alas! our services in this holy office are 
seldom required ; and you English are the Bedouins of the pre- 
sent day, and in your ships and under your protection the Faithful 
are now conducted through the terrible sea to the regions of the 
East. You are the Bedouins, and well you deserve your wealth 
and power. I remember," continued the sheikh, " some hun- 
dred moons ago I was encamped with a party of friends on the 
coast of Reef; when we descried a boat leave a ship tliat was 
anchored at a little distance from the shore ; and in it were seven 
Franks, who, having rowed to land, wandered along the beach. 
My companions seized their guns, and called upon me to follow 
them, determined on shooting the infidels. The sailors having 
observed this, made off to their boat and escaped, except one lad. 
He, not being able to reach the boat in time, was seized by my 
wild companions ; who wished to kill him, or at least to keep 
him as a slave. On my coming up, I asked the lad of what nation 
he was. He understood my question,' and replied, * Ingliz ;' and 
he looked at the same time so honest and so fearless, that I deter- 
mined no one should harm the boy. So I spoke in his £ivour to 
those who had seized him ; and when mild words MIed, I swore 
by the beard of the Prophet, that rather than he should be injured, 
I would die in his defence. Having gained my point, I conducted 
him in safety to the water's side, where we made signals to his 
companions : they returned with the boat, and he embarked and 
was taken off in safety to the ship. I assure you. Christian, that 
I felt happier after having saved that boy's life, than at any other 
act I ever performed in my life." 

" O virtuous sheikh !" said I, " God will repay you in the 
world to come." 

Whilst thus conversing, the fetted lamb which the Arab chief 
had ordered to be killed, had been promptly metamorphosed into 
a stew, and was now placed before us in a large earthen dish by 
one of Ids attendants, whilst another bore a pile of flat loaves, 
greatly resembling Scotch bannock in form and taste. 

Dunng breakfest I spoke to the sheikh of the wonders of my 
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own country ; and told him, to his astonishment, that we had 
many millions of Mahomedan subjects within our dominions; 
that our sultan was a young damsel, and that all the vast British 
empire was under her command. The old sheikh laughed heartily 
at the idea of a maiden sovereign, and asked if she was pretty, 
and if she appeared before men. I then gave a description of 
our Queen ; and told him her Majesty had eyes like a gazelle 
and lips of coral, and that she could marry whom she pleased. 

Upon this the Arab said, " Why does not the Sultan of Marocco, 
Mulai Abderrahman, ask her in marriage ?" 

A party of mounted Bedouins galloping up interrupted our 
conversation, and relieved me from the necessity of answering 
this difficult question. 

The horsemen proved to be a son of the sheikh and his attend- 
ants, on their way to a marriage some half-day's journey from the 
Dooar of Ibdowa. They were all superbly dressed ; their gar- 
ments presenting a great contrast to their daily attire, which is 
in general of a mean appearance. 

The sheikh, pointing to his son, who was a particularly hand- 
some youth, said, '^ I have a good mind to send Abdallah to 
England. He is of Shereefian descent. Who knows but your 
Sultana might order him to wed her !" 

Accompanied by the sheikh, I visited his brood mares ; but 
they were all aged, and the colts under size. The sheikh told 
me that he knew not of any horse, within five days' journey, of 
the fine description I required ; but added that he would with 
pleasure travel even to Wadnoon in search of a fit animal, if I 
could obtain from the sultan a permission for his absenting him- 
«elf from the tribe. 

The weather having become cool, we took leave of our host, 
who endeavoured to persuade us to stay all night. He loaded 
our animals with a present of three days' stock of fowls and 
other provision ; and arfter a most friendly parting, we made the 
best of our way towards Oolad Sebaita. 

About three in the afternoon we arrived at Had-al-Gharbeea, 
where we got into a hot current of wind from the north-east, 
which nearly suffocated us. This extreme heat was occasioned, 
as we ascertained afterwards, by the firing of a large tract of 
brushwood many miles distant. As we cbang^ o\« eovxTafc, ^^ 

1* 
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suddenly emerged from the stifling current ; and arriving at a 
well, slaked our parched throats, and those of our cattle, which 
had suffered even more than ourselves from the heat. 

About five we pitched our tent amongst those of the sons of 
Sebaita. The sheikh, recognising me as a "son of the Eng- 
lish," gave us a hearty reception ; and having learnt the cause 
of my errand, troops of horses, mares and colts, were forthwith 
paraded before us ; but all were of an inferior class of barb, and 
I was constrained to reject them. 

This was a sad disappointment to me ; for I well knew that, 
fiiiling here, any further search would be useless ; and therefore 
I was constrained, most unwillingly, to give up the object of my 
mission. 

All that remained for me to do was to leave directions with 
the Sheikh of Sebaita to procure, if possible, a horse which 
should exactly answer to the description I gave him. He pro- 
mised to exert himself to the utmost ; but expressed his convic- 
tion, and so, indeed, did several other horse-dealers with whom 
I left similar instructions, that so perfect an animal as I required 
was not to be obtained.* 

I wandered out in the evening with my gun, accompanied by 
the Hadj, and, in order to raise my spirits, which were some- 
what of the lowest, blazed away among the partridges, which 
swarmed in the neighbourhood; whilst the Arabs, who wit- 
nessed the unheard of feat of killing a bird on the wing, actually 
screamed with delight at every successful shot. 

Following a deep ravine, I arrived at an ancient well, which 
probably is of Portuguese construction; for within about half a 
mile of the spot I found the mutilated top of a large cross lying 
by the side of the way where two roads meet. A young woman 
was filling her pitcher at the well, and the Hadj stood aloof; 

* In conseqaence of these instructions, a high-bred filly was after some 
delay procareo, and sent to Tangier. It had many of the most valued qua- 
lifications of the breed ; but it had never been broken in ; and when sub- 
jected by me to the process, proved so violent a little creature, and put my 
neck so often into jeopardy, ihai it was deemed advisable to deprive her of 
the high honour which had been designed for her ; and to renew the search 
for a more suitable animal. Subsequently, my ^Either, when sent by her 
Majest^r's government on a mission to the cour;^ of the sultan, at Fas, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a horse of the description required. 
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but I, being less scrupulous, approached, and thus addressed 
the maiden : " O heart-throbbing beauty ! may I not claim a 
draught from your pitcher, since my forefathers, the Eoom,* 
once adorned with buildings the limpid fountain, now the bless- 
ing of your Dooar?" 

The girl, who had her back towards me, hearing a strange 
voice, suddenly looked round ; when, seeing an armed and 
strange form, she abandoned her pitcher, and ran up the hill- 
side like an antelope ; but shortly stopped to take breath, and 
have a peep at the object of her dread. " Fear not, O maiden !" 
I cried ; " I will run away myself, rather than you should be 
disturbed." 

Having laid down my gun to caJm her fears, I examined the 
well. The water was as clear as crystal. As I stooped down, 
a couple of large tortoises immediately came to the surface, and, 
approaching the brink, seemed to beg for bread, of which they 
are very fond. The Moors conceive that these animals purify 
the water ; and it is not uncommon to find them in wells, where 
they become domesticated, and are fed by the hands of charitable 
passengers. 

The Arab lass, seeing I was a harmless animal, soon took 
courage and returned. I asked her if she could give any history 
of the well : but all she knew was that it had been built by the 
Koom. 

During our flirtation she told me there would be a great feast 
in the village that evening ; as a certain Mrs. Kador Abdelma- 
lek had been delivered of a fine boy ; and that as her mother 
and sisters were going to attend the feast, she should be left at 
home. As I returned to our tent, I met a large party of women 
who were going to this feast, shouting and screaming. 

The Arab women are never so shy as the Moors of the 
towns ; and much less so when in presence of a Nazarene than 
before a man of their own race. So the ladies halted to have a 
good stare at me ; and I, on my part, was quite prepared to 
bear the brunt of their jests and raillery. There were amongst 

♦ That is to say, Bomans ; but the term is more especially applied by the 
Moors to the early Christians : and as they have no knowledge of any more 
ancient race ever occupying their country, all old Tmns^ 'svYviOii «cfc liSiX. A 
Biahomedan coostraction, are ajscribed by them to the BxMm. 

\.1 
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them many fine girls, with large black pearly eyes, long eye- 
lashes, and slender figures with little feet and ankles. Such are 
their charms. Some of them were dressed in caftans of red 
cloth, embroidered in gold or silver, over which was a clear 
muslin dress : the neck was covered with large strings of pearls 
and rude bits of uuwrought coral ; and they were encumbered 
with massive silver anklets and bracelets, little different in form 
and weight from the manacles and fetters of our criminals. 
Silk kerchiefs of Fas manufacture, of glaring colours, inter- 
woven with golden thread, were placed one above the other in 
pyramidical form upon their heads; and a rich sash of silk 
encircled the waist above their hips. The poorer class were 
decently attired in a simple white frock, reaching to the knees, 
and girt with a small green band ; the sleeves being large and 
open. Their hair was in loose curls, hanging down the back, 
but spangled with curious silver ornaments : all had their cheeks 
highly rouged, or rather painted rose-colour; and their chins 
tattooed in line and dot work. One dame I observed to have a 
patch of red leather on her cheeks. Their dark eyes were ren- 
dered yet darker by alkohol,* and the tips of their fingers and 
toes were dyed with henna. I put them in good humour by 
declaring my unbounded admiration of them all : and the com- 
pliment was fully returned by one of the party, who was in the 
way that ladies wish to be who love their lords, exclaiming, 
" O God grant that my child be as feir as you, Christian !" 
which, indeed, thought I to myself, is no extravagant prayer, 
seeing that I was tanned a very respectable brown. But every- 
thing is comparative ; and among these dark complexioned ladies 
I have the great satisfaction of believing that I was esteemed a 
very paragon of feirness. 

* A preparation made up chiefly of the sulphuret of antimony. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Mon^'— Gipsies — Mahomed Biteewy, the Sheikh of the Marksmen— The 
Death of the Lion— Wild Fowl— A Long Shot— Joas the Gmismith—The 
Marksmen — ^Ain Dahlia — Story of the Reefian — Pirates— Death of the 
Bridegroom— The Feud— The Traitor— Return to Tangier— The Market. 

At our tent we found that a handsome Mono, had been pro- 
vided for us. The sheikh was grumbling at the expense he had 
been put to ; though I learnt the rogue had levied a heavy tax 
on our account upon the whole Dooar, amounting to three times 
the value of the Mon4, and pocketed the surplus. It was with 
good reason, therefore, that his neighbours had given him the 
nick-name of Haffer, or the Precipice : his relentless extortion 
being a gulf into which their goods were cast without a hope of 
benefit or recovery. 

During our absence he had been complaining loudly to my 
companion, but finding that the Don did not understand him, 
the sheikh expressed to me his astonishment that a bearded man 
should not be able to speak Arabic. Pointing to his son, he 
said, " Shame upon thee, Nazarene ; see, that child is only six 
years old, and understands every word I say." 

Ere we retired to rest we were visited by some gipsy women ; 
for it seems, even in this far country, that wandering race is 
found following the same pursuits and trade as their brethren in 
Europe. They told me my fortune, and spoke both of the past 
and the future ; of the former very vaguely, though one of them 
certainly made some capital hits. The future prospect was 
drawn as bright as the glittering piece of money I put into her 
hand : but I fear my faith in the augury is too slight to entitle 
me to its fulfilment, this being, as I understood from the dark- 
eyed sibyl, an indispensable point. 

On the following morning we made an early start; and^ 
having threaded the pass of ^a^Z-ai-G/iarbeca, casckam^\^c^^^ 
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Dar-el'Clow, and the country around Sharf-el-Ahaab, our 
fiivourite sporting-ground. As the scene opened upon us, 
Sharky shouted a view-holloa, in which the Hadj joined most 
lustily ; and goading on his mule till he reached my horse's 
side, he exclaimed, " The. well-fed* have rejoiced in our absence, 
but — may their great-grandfathers be burnt ! — we will yet defile 
their graves. What say you, O Nazarene ? let us pitch our 
tents liard by yonder lake, and send for old Irbeego and the rest 
of the pack." 

" In truth," I replied, " I should be well pleased ; but I can- 
not loiter on the road ; for I have promised to be in Tangier this 
very night, if it please the Most High God." 

" Eemember you not," continued the Hadj, ** that day of 
days we had near the hills of Shreewa, where we slew ten boars 
and six jackals ? Ay, Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy headed the 
field well ! and you and I were not among the slowest. By the 
truth of God, neither the cunning of Taleb YoosefF nor the 
sturdiness of the Father of Tusks availed that day ; for the 
beaters kept good and steady line, and woe to the wild ones that 
showed themselves to the marksmen in the thicket, or to the 
swift-footed slokeest on the plain. 

" How the Moslems stared as the camels, laden with the tro- 
phies of our sport, passed through the streets of our city ^ pro- 
tected of the Lord.' O, much sin was devoured by the Nazarenes 
at Tangier after that day's sport : and for that they ought to 
thank Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy. His eye never fails. Yes, he 
is a sheikh of sheikhs !" 

" How long," I inquired, " is it since Biteewy was made a 
sheikh among the marksmen ? " 

" 'T is half an age," he replied, " yea, ever since the former 
limine, that Biteewy was created sheikh ; and well I know how 
first he acquired fame. If it please thee, Nazarene, with God's 
aid, I will relate the story, as often have I heard him tell it to 
his brother sportsmen." 

I assented, and the H^dj thus commenced : — 

♦ One of the immmerable Arab appellations given to the boar, 
t The Slokee resembles in form the sleugh-hound of Scotland. The simi- 
larity in the name given to this species of dog in the two languages is some- 
,wJuit curious. 
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^' Sheikh Mohamed is a native of Tangier Baleea ;* his father 
was a charcoal-burner, and God cut short his days when the 
beard of his son Mohamed first told that he had reached man- 
hood. On his death-bed he called unto him his son, and said, 
* My son, I have nothing to give thee but my blessing and the gun 
of thy fathers. It is thine now ; and in a good cause it will 
never fell thee. I recommend thee, my child, to God the ever- 
lasting, to Mohamed, the prophet of God, and to Seedy Boaza, 
who has ever been the patron saint of our &mily ; and I com- 
mand thee, above all other things, to visit forthwith his tomb in 
the forest of Manura. Let neither man nor beast daunt thee ; 
and Seedy Boaza will yet befriend a descendant of the Biteewys.' 

" He had scarcely finished these words when his hour came, 
and Mohamed, closing his father's eyes, buried him ere the sun 
had set. 

*' Early the following day Mohamed rose ; and taking down 
his father's gun, examined it, and found it to be in good condi- 
tion : and then, like a dutiful son, he reflected on the words of 
his departed parent ; and he swore, by the soul of his ancestors, 
that he would do as he had commanded him. So he prepared 
forthwith for his journey, filling his wallet with bread and 
raisins, and girding his garments about his loins ; and out he set 
for the shrine of Seedy Boaza, in the vast forest of Manura, 
some five days' journey south of Tangier. 

*' On taking leave of his friends, they warned him of the 
perils he would have to undergo in passing through districts 
infested with robbers and wild animals ; especially lions, which 
abounded in the forest of Manura. 

" Mohamed thanked them for their advice, but declared his 
determination to go on the pilgrimage to Seedy Boaza; and 
said he would trust to the saint's protection a^^ainst all mishap. 

** God favoured Mohamed on his journey ; he reached the 
skirts of the forest of Manura on the evening of the fourth day : 
and as night was drawing on, the young pilgrim sought refuge 
and rest in a tree. 

* Meaning ancient Tangier; a village opposite to the town of Tangier, 
and built near the site of the old Roman arsenal at the mouth of the river, 
of whicli there are still considerable remains. Tangier Baleea is believed 
by the Moors to be of much higher antig«iity than the pt^swiX. Vywsi, 
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<< Dreadful were the bowlings of wild beasts, and the roar of 
lions shook the ground : — and that is a sound, O Christian ! to 
make faint the heart of man, be he never so stout. 

^' Morning dawned ; and Mohamad, descending &om his 
hiding-place, carefully examined the priming of his gun, which 
he had loaded with ball ; and with his long dagger ready in his 
girdle, he continued his journey. 

" He. travelled on till the sun had reached mid-heaven, and 
told the hour of prayer; and he stopped and performed his 
prostrations near a brook, and when he had offered up a prayer 
for his safety, he again proceeded on his perilous journey. As 
he trudged on, he reflected on what had been told him about the 
lions and other wild beasts, of the truth of which during the 
last night he had had fearful proof; and as his mind dwelt upon 
such matters, he felt a creeping sensation come over him, and 
his hair stood erect, and the yellowness of his liver covered his 
skin. 

" * O Seedy Boaza,' he exclaimed, * have I not put my trust 
in thee ? and is not this foreboding a warning which thou hast 
sent me ? It is : and I feel already that thy servant is in the 
presence of a foe.' 

" He had hardly finished these words when he heard a rust- 
ling in the wood, as of some large animal ; and presently, some 
thirty yards in front of him, a huge lion appeared in his path, 
fixing upon him his angry glance. Mohamed stopped short, 
and trembled from head to foot : but he soon took courage, and 
thus addressed the lion : — 

" ' O dread sultan of the forest, I am a poor man, and on a 
pilgrimage to Seedy Boaza — May God have mercy on his soul ! 
Prythee, let me pass! They tell me lions are generous and 
brave — I believe it ; and I am indeed a harmless and inoffensive 
man.' 

" On hearing this the lion shook his mane, as if he was satis- 
fied ; and turning round on the path, walked away from the 
man. 

" * Thank God ! ' said Mohamed : * most true it is that the 
lion is a noble and sagacious animal.' 

" But he had scarcely uttered these words, when again the 
Jlion halted, and, turning round, looked at Mohamed full in the 
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fiice, and began to lash his tail. Then Mohamed thus again 
addressed the beast : — 

" * O yellow-haired shereef, think not that I have spoken 
aught against thee. I was only praising thee because thou 
hadst pity upon God's creature. I never thought or said that 
thou wast running away. I know thee to be brave: I know 
that thou fearest no living creature.' 

" Upon this the lion left off lashing his tail, and turned away 
again : but still he kept upon the path along which Mohamed 
was journeying : and the young man, walking on with caution 
and as slowly as possible, ejaculated a prayer or two ; but speak- 
ing very low, for fear of making the lion angry. 

" However, his prayers were soon put an end to : for all on a 
sudden the lion stopped for the third time, crouching with his 
head towards him, and his eyes glaring with fire, lashing his tail 
against his sides fiercer and fiercer. 

" ' What ! ' said Mohamed, cocking his gun and holding it 
ready, ^ must we then meet as foes? Know, O lion, that I 
have spoken to thee fair words ; but know also that I am a man ; 
and, being a man, above all the beasts of the earth.' 

" The lion roared defiance, and sprung towards him. Moha- 
med took a steady aim and fired ; and the huge yellow monster 
rolled at his feet. The ball had entered the centre of the fore- 
head, and gone through his brain. 

" * My father told me,' exclaimed Mohamed, * that in a good 
cause this gun would never fail. Seedy Boaza has given me a 
sharp trial, but lias not forgotten the family of Biteewy.' 

" Mohamed now continued his journey ; and at every rustle 
of the leaves he expected another encounter with some dread 
animal; but God befriended him; and he arrived without 
further harm in sight of the shrine of his patron saint: and, 
taking off his shoes, he approached the holy ground. As he 
drew near, he perceived a numerous party of huntsmen, whose 
long guns bristled in the neighbourhood of the sanctuary : and 
the oldest man of the party, stepping forward, thus addressed 
him: — 

" * O stranger, I see that thou comest from afer I Where 
are thy followers ? ' 

** M jhamed pointed to his gun. 
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" ' What I ' exclaimed the old hunter, * dost thou mean that 
thou earnest hither alone ? Impossible ! Lions infest the forest ; 
dangers beset the sons of men. We are numerous ; we have 
killed lions ere we reached Seedy Boaza's tomb. Speak then 
the truth, O stranger, that we may hear and understand.' 

" ' I am from Tangier,' said Mohamed ; * I am alone. I have 
met a lion : I have slain him. I have come to worship at this 
shrine ; and to-morrow I return to the house of my fiithers.' 

" ' If thou speakest the truth,' said one of the hunters, * con- 
duct us to the lion thou hast slain.' 

" Mohamed made no reply ; but led the way to the spot 
where the sultan of the forest lay dead. The hunters examined 
the lion's head for a good while ; and then they embraced Mo- 
hamed, and called him Sheikh : and each hunter parted with 
some portion of his raiment and gave it to him ; and some gave 
him money. And they loaded the young pilgrim with their 
&.vour8 ; and they made him accompany them to their village, 
which was distant some two days' journey from the tomb of the 
saint. 

'^ From that time Mohamed became a sheikh ; and travelled 
throughout the country, teaching the young men to become 
marksmen. And so his fame spread far and wide, and his purse 
became full of gold. So he returned to the land of his fore- 
fethers, and took unto himself a wife ; and ever since then Mo- 
hamed has lived happily, reflecting on the words of his &ther, 
and on the power of Seedy Boaza." 

As we approached Dar-el-Clow, innumerable flocks of wild 
fowl were flying over head; and we saw a native sportsman 
make a most successful shot at a flight of ducks that liaxl settled, 
killing three, which he brought to us for sale. The man had 
fired at a distance of not less than a hundred and thirty yards ; 
and, although his shot were very large, the range was extra- 
ordinary. 

On examining his gun I found the name Joa3 faintly en- 
graved on the barrel, with a date, which was illegible. This 
Joa5 was a Portuguese, who had been taken prisoner by 
the Moors at the last battle with the Christians, not far from 
Alcassar Xebeer, in the year when their king Sebastian was 
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killed in the action; although some fond Portuguese suppose 
that he is even to this day a wandering ftigitive in the wilds of 
Baxbary ! 

Joad was conducted, with other of his fellow-prisoners, to the 
royal residence of Meknas ; and it is related that horrid cruel- 
ties were practised upon the Christians. One of the methods of 
torture employed was, to build them alive into the city walls, 
which were under repair at the time. Whitened bones of these 
and of former Christian prisoners are yet to be seen in the town 
walls of Meknas, and they say in those of Sallee also. When 
JoaS's turn came, he begged for mercy ; telling his persecutors 
that he was a gunsmith ; and, if they would spare him, he would 
make a weapon which should be worthy the sultan of Marocco 
himself. Information was forthwith given to the sultan of JoaS's 
handicraft ; upon which the potentate ordered that the life of this 
Nazarene should be spared, if he could fulfil his promise. 

Joad now requested that a smith's shop and utensils should be 
furnished him ; and that no person should be allowed to over- 
look him while at work. The Nazarene artisan surpassed the 
expectation of the sultan. The barrel was of twisted iron, a 
mode of construction said to be unknown at that time in Ma- 
rocco. As a reward for his services, Joad was appointed his 
majesty's gunsmith; and his fame became great through this 
country ; and, as the Hadj, who was the gunsmith's biographer, 
expressed himself, the hearts of all in the same trade " were 
blackened with envy:" so they sought to ruin the Christian 
feivourite. But Joa6 continued to take the precaution of work- 
ing alone; and thus prevented the mysteries of his art from 
being discovered. 

After a considerable lapse of time, however, the former gun- 
smith of his Shereefian Majesty petitioned to be restored to his 
office ; declaring that he could make as good a gun as the Naza- 
rene. The Sultan promised to reinstate him if he could make 
good his words ; but to punish him severely, if he did not rival 
the Nazarene. 

Now JoaQ, it appears, was very particular about having his 
shop firequently whitewashed ; for the Sultan himself used to 
visit the favourite artist while at work. His predecessor, having 
endeavoured in vain to obtain admittance^ and \^i>3a\s^ ^\fii;J^^ 
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to pry into the craft of the Portuguese, at length bribed the 
whitewasher, who was a Jew, to lend him his dress and brushes, 
and to let him know when next the Nazarene required his shop 
to be whitewashed. 

The stratagem succeeded : for whilst Joad was busy at work, 
the Moor in disguise watched the process by which he formed 
the twisted barrel. Rejoicing at his success, the mallem ♦ re- 
turned to his shop ; and shortly afterwards presented a twisted 
gun-barrel to the Sultan, which was declared even superior to 
that of Joad : upon which his Shereefian Highness reinstated him 
in his former ofRce, and the Christian was dismissed. 

Joa5 mourned over his disgrace: but when he learned the 
deception which had been practised by the Moorish gunsmith, 
he was seized with despair, and, as the story goes, shot himself. 
His fame, however, is immortalized amongst all Moorish sports- 
men, who prize the guns marked with his name above all others ; 
and frequently their boar-hounds are called after the &mous 
craftsman. 

It was with barrels made by JoaS that the fiimous marksmen 
Seedy Tayeb and Ben Geloon are said to have performed such 
incredible shooting feats. 

It is related that, on one occasion, when these two marksmen, 
who had just returned from a hunting excursion, were seated 
together, discussing the shots that had been made during the 
day. Seedy Tayeb challenged Geloon to fire a shot with him. 
G«loon made no reply ; but called to a young lad who was play- 
ing at foot-ball some fifty yards from them. The youth threw 
back the hood of his jelab, that he might approach him with due 
respect, for he was a Shereef : upon which, seizing his gun, he 
aimed at the lad and fired. The boy put his hand immediately 
to his head. 

" Has any one hurt you ?" cried Geloon. " Let us see your 
bead." 

The boy came up, and there was a slight graze where the ball 
had passed. 

" What think you of that shot?" said Geloon to Seedy Tayeb. 
" Fire, if you can, one like it, at any of God's creatures, and yet 
do him no harm." 
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Tayeb took his gun, and fired at the lad as he left them to 
return to his playfellows. This time the boy gave a slight scream, 
and put his hand to his ear. 

" What 's the matter ?" cried Tayeb. 

" Oh," said the boy, " somebody has torn my ear V* 

The ball had shot away his large Moorish ear-ring. 

We proceeded by the route we had formerly travelled until we 
came to Ain Dahlia ; where we were induced to take shelter in 
a neighbouring cave from the scorching rays of a midsummer 
sun. Here we were joined by a party of travellers going to 
Arzyla: and amongst them was one whose fine manly coun- 
tenance and tall figure immediately attracted our notice. The 
Hadj told me he was a native of Reef, and an old acquaintance 
of his ; but that of late years, in consequence of a feud, he had 
been obliged to leave his country. I beckoned to the man ; and 
offering him some bread and fruit, of which we were making our 
meal, requested him to beguile the time by relating his adven- 
tures. He did so as follows : — 

" O son of the English, I know your tribe are worthy of trust ; 
and will therefore venture to speak of deeds of blood : but I pray 
thee to bridle thy tongue among the townsfolk ; and let what thou 
shalt hear remain in thy secret heart. My father died when I 
was yet a child, leaving my mother with two sons, my brother 
and myself. He was about ten years older than I, and a finer 
fellow never breathed our mountain air. He was the races of a 
large boat, carrying twenty oars, and capable of holding fifty 
armed men, if required to attack any trading vessels of the 
Nazarenes which might be becalmed off our coast or driven 
upon it. Often, as a lad, have I accompanied my brave brother 
— God have mercy on his soul ! — in these expeditions ; and 
dreadful was the conflict if the Nazarene happened to be armed. 
Our numbers, however, almost always prevailed : and, victory 
being gained, we put to death both crew and passengers, throwing 
their bodies overboard ; but first taking the precaution to shave 
their heads, mutilate their faces, and strip their bodies, so that 
they might not be recognised. 

" In our village there was a beautiful girl, a daughter of one 
of the wealthiest of our tribe. Her beauty was known to every 
man, for in Reef there is more confidence ia tYL^^ N\t\x\fc ^i wa 
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women than with the people of towns ; and therefore we allow 
them to go unveiled. 

" My brother saw the maiden ; and although the flame of love 
was alike kindled in the breast of the beautiful Ayesha, his peace 
of mind was gone ; for it was in vain he sought the girl in mar- 
riage from her father — she was promised to a wealthier man. 

" Her marriage-day arrived, and the guests had assembled to 
feast and make merry. My brother was invited, but did not 
arrive until the end of the feast ; and then, pale and haggard, he 
walked into the circle where the bridegroom was sitting, and 
thus addressed him : — ' Know, O my rival, that God must this 
day judge between you and me. She whom you have chosen 
must be mine or no man's ; say, wilt thou yield her to me, or 
dost thou prefer that our blood should run ?* Tlie bridegroom 
called on the guests to assist him : a struggle ensued ; the bride- 
groom was stabbed to the heart, and near him soon lay my 
lifeless brother, shot by the pistol of one of the bridegroom's 
relatives. 

^^ I was present at this horrid scene, but had not then completed 
my twelfth year ; nor had I strength to resent the injury. 

" In Reef, let it be known to you, O Christian ! every man's 
gun is his law. We acknowledge no chief, no magistrate. The 
sultan himself is merely acknowledged in our country as the head 
of our religion. 

" My mother, who doted upon her elder son, mourned for him 
to the day of her death : never did she cease, while we ate our 
meals together, to rebuke me for want of spirit in not seeking to 
revenge the blood of my brother : and, as I grew older, often did 
she taunt me in bitter words, lamenting that God should have 
given her such a worthless son as myself. 

'^ All these sayings I kept secret in my heart ; and long had I 
determined to revenge my brother's death. But I was yet too 
young to cope with the two surviving brothers of the murdered 
bridegroom : and well I knew that if I were unable to kill them 
both in one day, my own doom would be certain. 

" At sixteen I married one whom I loved ; and who, thank 
God, is yet alive, and has blessed me with many sons ; who are 
ready to revenge the murder of their father, if such, aft«r all, 
should be my fate. 
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^^ To my wife I confided my intentions of revenge. In vain 
did she beg of me to desist from the spilling of blood ; and in 
vain also did the brothers of the murdered man, thinking I was 
yet too young to thirst after revenge, offer the price of blood to 
the large amount of two hundred mitzakal, I spurned their 
offer, saying, * God's will be done, both as to the past and the 
future.' 

" One day I received information that one of the brothers 
intended to go to a neighbouring market, whilst the other would 
remain in the village. This separation was all that I wished 
for ; and I at once determined upon the execution of what I had 
60 long designed. 

" On meeting at our mid-day meal my mother and wife, I said 
to my mother, ' Prepare all we possess of value, and make ready 
for a flight to the sanctuary of Mulai Abd-Selam. After to- 
morrow Reef can no longer be our home.' 

" My mother understood my words, and, falling on my neck, 
called me for the first time her dear son ; and then taking down 
my brother's gun, which had hung unused and dusty for many a 
day on the walls of our house, she blessed it, and offered up a 
prayer for my success. My wife, poor creature, on the contrary, 
never ceased to weep, fearing for me, and her own boys too, the 
fiital consequences of renewing the feud. 

" The following morning, accompanied by my wife, I went to 
a spot where the villagers were accustomed to assemble ; taking 
with me my gun, which, as thou knowest, Christian, is seldom 
out of a Reefian's hand. Here I learned that one of the brothers 
had already gone to a market some three hours distant from our 
village ; and not far from me I saw the other brother seated near 
an open metamor,* the contents of which he was inspecting. 
Two other persons only were present, most of the villagers having 
gone to the market. 

** I observed the object of my revenge look round every now 
and then, as if watching my movements ; for both he and his 
brother, I knew, had become suspicious of me. Taking advan- 

* The underground granaries yet in universal use by the Moors of West 
Barbary, being the same in form and name as those introduced into Western 
Europe by the old conquering Saracens; and which have so stran^el^ 
puzzled both antiquaries and etymologists. 
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tage of a moment when his back was turned towards me, I took 
off my jelab and put it over my wife, whose teeth were chattering 
with fright ; and desired her to sit still as she valued my life. 
Then, taking my gun, I approached him, dodging so as to avoid 
detection ; he looked round more than once towards the place 
where I had been sitting, but perceiving a figure seated in my 
dress, he thought I had not moved. Having got within fifteen 
paces of my object, I presented my gun and shot him through 
the back. Several people came out on hearing the report ; but, 
having perceived the cause, not a word was said. They knew I 
had done my duty as a Reefian. 

" Returning to my wife, I resumed my dress, and desired hep 
to hasten to our hut and tell my mother what I had done ; then 
to saddle the mule and ass, and, taking the best of our ef^ts, to 
set out on the journey to Mulai Abd-Selam. I told her to assure 
my mother that I would join them before night. Reloading my 
gun, I now hastened in the direction of the market ; and met my 
victim's brother returning with other Reefians: they inquired 
whither I was going so fast. I told them that we were in want 
of salt at the house, and I was hastening to market that I might 
buy some and return before night. One of the party, telling me 
I should be late, offered to share his. I desired only an excuse 
for joining them, and accepted his offer. Then, watching my 
opportunity, I fell back a little behind the rest, and shot the 
remaining brother through the back. His companions, none of 
whom were related to him by blood, merely fired their guns off, 
not aiming at me ; for too prudent is a Reefian to commence a 
feud witliout a sufficient cause. 

'^ At night I joined my wife and mother, and, having remained 
some days at Mulai Abd-Selam's tomb, we came to the neigh- 
bourhood of Tangier, near which place we have dwelt ever since ; 
and are now subject to the laws of our Prophet and the Prince of 
Believers. 

" Only on one occasion has my life been attempted by a cousin 
of my former enemies ; who, too dastardly to come himself, hired 
. for a large sum a Reefian who had formerly been my friend. This 
man undertook to seek me in my own house, eat my bread, and 
murder me when the occasion off'ered. The very day the mur- 
derous Mreling arrived I was warned by my wife, who told me 
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she liked not his looks. I did not listen to her counsel, but con- 
tinued to treat my former friend with hospitality : until one day 
my wife brought me a bit of paper she had found in his wallet. 
On it was written the contract for my blood, at the price of one 
hundred and fifty mitzakal. Struck with indignation at the 
treachery, I went immediately to the villain ; showed him the 
proof of his guilt ; and seizing his gun and dagger, I broke them 
both into pieces ; telling him that his having eaten with me the 
bread of peace was his sole security against my delivering him 
up to the hands of justice. 

" Since that time I have lived in peace ; and now, thank God, 
have many a stout heart under my roof to revenge, if need be, 
their Other's quarrel." 

The Beefian having fmished his tale, we remounted, and arrived 
at Tangier about the Asa, or hour of evening prayer. 

It was market-day, and the large Sok was crowded with 
villagers from the neighbouring hills, and Arabs with their 
camels from the plains, forming a gay and busy scene. As 
we passed to our dwellings we were hailed with the kindly 
salutations of many of our Moorish friends, gaily crying out 
to us, ^' HamdoolUlah ScHamaK^ (we thank God for your safe 
return). 
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CHAPTER XIV.— (Appendix.) 

John Dayidfion — His Qualifications and Personal Appearance — Snperstitioiis 
Feelings — Imprudence — Moorish Suspicions — Reception by the Snltan— 
Reaches Wadnoon — Murdered at Swekeya — Mr. Willshire's Letter — ^The 
Sheikh's liCtter— Suggestions. 

John Davidson deserves to be placed high in the long list of 
those energetic travellers who have sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of science. In the year 1835, he formed the bold design 
of penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route from Wadnoon 
— a line of approach never before attempted by any European, 
and one which it was well known was beset with imminent 
danger. 

Few persons could have been better fitted than Davidson for 
this arduous undertaking. He was a man of high moral and 
personal courage, combined with great calmness of temper and 
afi^bility of manner. He possessed a general knowledge upon 
most subjects, and very considerable skill in chemistry and medi- 
cine ; acquirements which are of the greatest importance to the 
traveller in those countries, and which, even if he does not 
possess them, he is frequently obliged to profess ; for the Naza- 
rene is always looked upon as a skilful doctor, and to refuse the 
assistance of his art would be attributed by the Africans to worse 
motives than mere ignorance. 

Davidson was a fine-looking man, with an extremely intelli- 
gent countenance, and an expression that would tell even the 
savage of Africa that he was an honourable and brave man : the 
fairness of his skin and the redness of his hair were, however, 
somewhat against him in the estimation of the sunburnt inha- 
bitants of Africa : for though among the people of the city of 
Fas, and those of the northern districts of West Barbary, the 
^^ Zaar^' (the fair), as they are called, are frequently to be 
found, being probably the descendants of the large body of 
Gotba who crossed the Straits, still the word Zaar is used as an 
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opprobrious term ; the prejudice being that a fair man is not to 
be depended upon. 

Davidson was a tolerable linguist; but his knowledge of 
Arabic, especially of the Mogrebbin dialect, was very limited ; 
and on this account he was obliged to engage a Hebrew of 
Tetuan to accompany him as interpreter to the court at Marocco. 

While residing at Wadnoon he suflPered dreadfully from a 
disease brought on by the hot poisonous wind called simoom, 
which first attacked his eyes with ophthalmia, and then his 
throat ; the palate falling, as he expressed himself. Finding no 
relief from his own remedies, he was obliged to resort to those of 
the country, which consisted in a stick covered with tar being 
poked down his throat, and his inhaling the fumes of boiled tar ; 
and such were his sufferihgs, that in one of his letters he writes, 
" I would readily step into the grave." 

In the work entitled ^ John Davidson's African Journal,' 
printed by his brother for private circulation, I find in a note 
the following vivid description of the simoom, written by the 
traveller at the time :— 

^' To describe this awful scourge of the desert defies all the 
powers of language. The pencil, assisted by the pen, might 
perhaps afford a fiiint idea of it. Winged with the whirlwind 
and charioted in thunder, it urged its fiery course, blasting all 
nature with its death-fraught breath. It was accompanied by a 
line of vivid light that looked like a train of fire, whose murky 
smoke filled the whole wide expanse, and made its horrors only the 
more vivid. The eye of man, and the voice of beast, were both 
raised to heaven, and both then fell upon the earth. Against 
this sand-tempest all the fortitude of man fails, and all his efforts 
are vain. To Providence alone must he look. It passed us, 
burying one of my camels. As soon as we rose from the earth, 
with uplifted hands to heaven for its preservation, we awoke to 
fresh horrors. Its parching tongue had lapped the water from 
our water-skins, and having escaped the fiery hour, we had to 
fear the still more awful death from thirst." 

Davidson was not skilled in the use of fire-arms; which 
accomplishment, indeed, often gains a stranger the friendship of 
barbarians, either through fear of your prowess or respect for 
you as a warrior. He was of a very fanciful d\s^«\l\sya.^ «xA 

^1 
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often indulged in superstitious feelings ; which, though he 
affected to laugh at them, had, I suspect, much influence on lus 
mind. 

I accompanied this ill-fitted traveller as fiir as the town of 
Rabat, a port of Marocco, about 120 miles south of Tangier ; 
and was most anxious to have proceeded with him throughout 
his entire journey ; but, fortunately for me, my &mily insisted 
upon my giving up the design. Had I continued with hiniy my 
fate must have been the same as his. 

On taking leave of him at Rabat, I gave him a pistol-holster, 
which I used to wear slung, after the Turkish fiishion, at my 
side, and which Davidson had taken a fimcy to. This holster 
had belonged to a native of Tunis, who was supposed to have 
taken an active part in the murder of Laing, the African tra- 
veller. On Davidson's arrival at Mogador, he wrote to me to 
say that Laing's ghost had appeared to him, and rebuked him for 
wearing the holster of the pistol that belonged to his murderer ; 
and that, owing to this warning, he was about to send me my 
gift back. Davidson, at times, dwelt much upon what had been 
told him by some fortune-telling woman in Russia, respecting 
his L'fe and death, foretelling, as he said, many things that had 
since come to pass ; and he particularly alluded to her prophecy 
of his death in Africa, at a period, as. I understood him, when 
he had no intention of penetrating into the interior. 

Davidson started from the very first in a manner which tended 
to throw impediments in his way. He had published to the 
world his intended journey ; and the fame of his coming was 
bruited about at Gibraltar long before he appeared: and that 
famous Rock has always been a hotbed for engendering mis- 
chievous reports ; which, if connected in any way with Marocco, 
are sure to find their way over the Straits, and thence to the 
court at Marocco, in an exaggerated and distorted form. He 
had been received at Gibraltar with great kindness by the autho- 
rities and inhabitants, and fluted during the time he was there ; a 
compliment which the enterprising traveller well deserved ; but 
such hospitality was ill-timed and imfortunate, for the greater 
the importance given at Gibraltar to his character and proceed- 
ings, the more impediments was he certain to meet with on the 
other side of the Straits : and thus it proved ; for from that time 
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he was looked upon by the Moors as an agent sent by the 
British government to inquire into the. state of the country, its 
productions and capabilities ; and it is more than probable they 
suspected that his mission was connected with plans of future 
conquests. 

Davidson brought with him a letter of recommendation from 
his Majesty William IV. to the Sultan of Marocco,* stating 
that the object of his traveb was purely scientific. The delivery 
of this letter to the Sultan was in itself an unwise measure ; for 
it stamped the bearer as an agent of the British government, and 
consequently Davidson was looked upon with a jealous and sus- 
picious eye by the Moorish court. The Sultan of Marocco little 
knows or cares about scientific pursuits. It would never enter 
into the mind of a Moor, not even the most enlightened, that 
any man would expose his life by travelling through the wild 
tracts of West Barbary, or attempt to penetrate into the land of 
deserts and death, solely for the love of travel and science. 
Gain, the Moor would argue, must be his object ; and for this 
alone, would he conclude, the Englishman was travelling in 
countries where he exposed his life. 

To a like course of reasoning among the wealthy merchants of 
Fas and Tafilelt may the death of the unfortunate traveller be 
attributed. These traders, and others of the principal towns of 
Marocco, have long held in their hands the monopoly of the 
trade of Northern Africa, consisting in gold-dust, ivory, ostrich- 
feathers, &c. With what eyes must they, then, have viewed the 
man whom they considered the emissary of a great commercial 
nation, with whom these goods have long been an object of 
traffic ! The natural inference of these Moors would be — This 
man is going into the interior to enter into an arrangement with 
agents there for sending the productions of the country to some 
more direct port of export than those of Marocco ; and if he 
succeed in this object, he will destroy our trade. 

* Davidson was sent fi*om Gibraltar to Tanner in his Majeslr's brig-of- 
war Jaseur ; and was landed under a solute of eleven guns, as bearer of a 
royal letter. Those who conferred this mark of honour on the worthy 
traveller thought that they were rendering him a service by nusing his im- 
portance in the eyes of the Moors ; but I remember feeling, as I heard the 
roar of the cannon echoed back by the hills— over which he was so soon tu 
pass, never to return— that these were the death-guns of the gallant tra\<llaiE« 
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Impressed with views such as these, and callous in the com- 
mission of crime, it is easy to suppose that these traders would 
have endeavoured to prevent, either by fair means or foul, the 
return of such a traveller to his own country, as his success 
might ensure their ruin. 

If the Sultan and his court, who seemed to have taken an 
interest in Davidson during his stay at the city of Marocco in 
consequence of his engaging manners and valuable acquirements, 
felt disposed to humour the Nazarene, and to promote a scheme 
which they must have looked upon, even when viewing it more 
favourably, as the wild fancy of a mad infidel, other enemies 
were at work ; and these, no doubt, were the Maroquine mer- 
chants, who necessarily viewed with a jealous eye every step 
Davidson took towards the interior. 

The Sultan warned the traveller not to attempt to penetrate 
farther than those regions where his control extended ; and 
Davidson even received an order not to go beyond Tarudant, as 
he himself stated to his brother, in his letter of the 7th March, 
1836: and though a kind of promise was held out to him that 
facilities would be subsequently rendered him for putting his 
journey to Timbuctoo into execution, I very much doubt the 
sincerity of such a promise; or that even with the Sultan's 
authority and assistance he would ever have proceeded farther 
than Wadnoon. A flat refusal is not the Moor's policy; but 
procrastination and awaiting the effect of events is their safe and 
wily system. 

When Davidson prosecuted his journey under the countenance 
of the sheikh, and not that of the Sultan, all responsibility was 
removed from the Sultan's shoulders, even could it have been 
proved that that potentate had received some intimation of the 
murderous scheme of the TMlelt traders : for, should the British 
government have in any way taken up the circumstances con- 
nected with Davidson's death, the Sultan could have clearly 
shown that he had protested against the wild scheme in which 
the Englishman had embarked. 

Greatly is it to be lamented that he did not listen to the 
counsels of those who foresaw the danger of the plan he had 
formed for penetrating into the interior, rather than to the 
advice and sanguine expectations held out by many of his 
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friends; who thought that the difficulties which were pointed 
out to him were put forward with other motives than those of a 
hearty desire for the success of the spirited traveller. In several 
letters which I received from him, when he was residing at the 
court of Marocco and at the port of Wadnoon, he frankly ad- 
mitted the soundness of the advice which had been given to him 
on this subject by my hther and several other persons well 
enabled to form a correct opinion. Most painful indeed was the 
tenour of some of these letters ; for though Davidson possessed 
a wonderful elasticity of spirits and undaunted determination, 
still, foreseeing when too late the full extent of the dangers that 
must attend him, he predicted his own certain doom : but at the 
same time he said, " I will not turn back, to be pointed at by 
the world as the man who had undertaken to accomplish what 
he dared not even attempt." 

Davidson arrived at Tangier on the 13th of November, 1835 ; 
where he remained for some weeks awaiting the answer of the 
Sultan for permission to proceed on his journey. 

The Sultan having at length replied to his application by 
desiring him to come to the city of Marocco, and having pro- 
vided him with an escort of ten horsemen, as a compliment to 
the bearer of a king's letter, he started on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, accompanied by Mr. J. Crusenstolpe,* the Swedish vice- 
consul, and myself. The first town we visited was Laraiche, 
which we left on the 29th, and reached Mehedeea, a small sea- 
port town, on the 1st of January, 1836, and on the 2nd arrived 
at Babat, where, on the 5th, Mr. Crusenstolpe and myself took 
leave of the traveller, and returned to Tangier. 

Davidson's next point was Dar-al-baida. The intermediate 
country was then in a disturbed state ; and a r^ular escort of 
four hundred cavalry was appointed to attend all travellers to 
and fro on stated days of the week. Davidson mistook the 
nature of this numerous escort ; and imagined that it had been 
sent by the Sultan as a compliment to himself. 

From Dar-al-baida he journeyed to Azamor ; and arrived at 
Marocco on the 13th of January. The Sultan gave him an 

* This gentleman, who is a profound Arabic scholar, has lately published 
an excellent translation of the Koran into Swedish, accompanied by yaluabl« 
notes explanatory of the laws and customs of the Mohuxiedaxv&. 
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audience ; and on more than one occasion, I believe, receiyed 
him in private. He made him a present of a horse, and all such 
other gifb as are usually bestowed on persons visiting that 
court ; and also a reg^ular supply of provisions for himself and 
attendants. 

Davidson acquired great fame in the capital as a medical man, 
and attended the first people of the court, as well as the ladies of 
the sultan's harem, and other ladies of note : and in addition to 
this, performed numerous acts of charity in the line of his pro- 
fession. 

The sultan endeavoured to persuade him to remain at Marocco 
as his medical adviser ; and no doubt he would have been well 
treated in that capacity : but the traveller would not accede to 
this proposal : he obtained his leave of audience on the 17th of 
February, and proceeded on his journey. He crossed part of the 
Atlas Mountains ; visited a singular and warlike tribe of Jews 
there, who are almost independent of the sultan ; and arrived at 
Mogador on the 25th of February ; from which port he departed 
on the 23rd of March, and arrived at Wadnoon, vid. Agadeer, 
on the 22nd of April. After a long and most vexatious deten- 
tion at Wadnoon, suffering from climate and other causes, he 
entered into a pecuniary arrangement with the sheikh for pro- 
secuting his journey to Timbuctoo ; and at length, about the 
middle of November, set forward on his ill-feted journey. 

Davidson is supposed to have been murdered at Swekeya* by 
a party of fifteen persons, of the tribe of El Harib, whilst await- 
ing the caravan, having at this time with him only twelve of the 
Tajacauth tribe. The Sheikh Beyruche, in a letter which he 
addressed to Mr. Willshire, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul at Moga- 
dor, announcing the death of the Tibeeb (Doctor), as Davidson 
was called, says : — 

" El Harib did not go that route but to kill him ; and we 
have heard that the merchants of T&filelt had given money to 
El Harib to murder him. T&filelt is only distant one or two 
days' journey from the usual place of abode of the tribe of El 
Harib." 

The sheikh, in a subsequent letter, retracted this assertion 

* Swekeya is, I believe, near the sonthem confines of Eguedec, sixteen 
dajB* journey from Tatta, and ten from Toadaguy. 
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about the guilt of the Td.filelt merchants ; and this was a very 
natural course for him to take ; for the deed of blood was done, 
and could not be remedied ; and though he imprudently, at the 
first, proclaimed the guilt of El Harib, and at one time even 
threatened to be revenged on that tribe for their perfidy ; on 
reflection he must have been aware that, should his accusation 
and threats reach the ears of the Tfilfilelt people, it would create 
him many and power&l enemies. The Arab's policy is always 
to employ soft words, however much they may be contradicted 
by his actions. 

The following extracts from letters written on the subject 
by Mr. Willshire give, there is every reason to suppose, the 
mgst correct detaOs of the murder of the poor traveller : — 

" Mr. Davidson and party were first met by some of the tribes 
of Howbet and Ait Atta, who took from him some money, and 
allowed the party to proceed. The party reached Swekeya; 
where they rested, to wait for the caravan to come up. On the 
third day, a party of fifteen or more of the tribe of El Harib 
arrived at the resting-place ; and, after the usual salutations, 
inquired of Mohamed El Abd to show him the watering-place ; 
who, leaving his musket behind, and the rest of the Harib sitting 
down, accompanied him over the sand-hills ; and when out of 
sight, hearing a report of a musket, Mohamed El Abd asked 
what had been done ; when the Harib replied, his party had shot 
the Christian. He complained bitterly, and said he would rather 
they had murdered him. It is stated, that when Mohamed El 
Abd went away, one of the Harib pretended to examine his 
gun; and seized the opportunity to take aim, and shot Mr. 
Davidson, who was sitting on the ground a short distance from 
the party ; who immediately began to plunder and seize every- 
thing belonging to Mr. Davidson, allowing Mohamed El Abd to 
keep possession of what property belonged to him, obliging him 
first to make oath on the Koran that the caravan was not met 
by the Harib, but had gone on to Timbuctoo, with which Abu, 
the companion of Mr. Davidson, travelled." 

In another account it is stated that when the Harib shot 
Davidson, they proceeded to plunder his baggage, tearing and 
destroying all his books and papers. 

From these statements it evidently appears that tha Haxlb VaA. 
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other views than mere plunder ; for those who made the first 
attack were satisfied with robbing the travellers ; but the Harib, 
unprovoked by any resistance, murdered the unfortunate Chris- 
tian, and then destroyed all his books and papers ; whilst they 
allowed " Mohamed El Ahd to keep possession of what property 
belonged to him ;" and I have little doubt that those who hired 
these ruffians had given them especial instructions not only to 
make away with the traveller, but to destroy all his papers ; 
which they would fear might contain information likely to be 
injurious to their trade, should they reach the Nazarenes. This 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that most of his other property 
has been recovered : and very lately I had the melancholy satis- 
faction of receiving, through the kindness of the brother of the 
lamented traveller, a small silver pedometer which I had lent 
him. There is no reason to believe that there was any treachery 
on the part of the Sheikh Beyruche, or of the Arabs attending 
Davidson, notwithstanding the apparent want of spirit of the 
Tajacauth who accompanied him, in revenging upon the Harib, 
on the spot, the death of their Nazarene companion. It was 
against their interest to have been a party to the murder, putting 
aside the friendship that had subsisted between the Sheikh and 
Davidson. The plain language in which the former justifies his 
conduct, in a letter addressed by him to a certain Sidi Hadj 
Abibe, is sufiUcient, I think, to exculpate him firom having been 
privy to the murder or robbery. 

The following is an extract from this letter : — 

" The words you report, that we had arranged with the Harib 
to betray him (Davidson) — such doings are not our ways ; nor 
could we degrade ourselves to do so ; every one, God will reckon 
with for the words he utters. 

" For four days we neither ate nor drank, and have sworn by 
all that is sacred to be revenged. Whenever the Harib are to 
be found, in the tents or on the road, our tribe shall plunder and 
kill them. 

" As regards the property of the Tibeeb, if any articles remam 
in the hands of the Tajacauths, they will reach you. Grod knows 
how much we have grieved about him ; but, God be praised, we 
did not leave anything undone for the safety of the Tibeeb. We 
did not think the Harib would turn traitors to any person sent 
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by us. This has been done by the traders of T&filelt, who had 
bribed the Harib to kill him. God's will be done : the facts 
will be known when the two horsemen return, whom we have 
despatched to Tajacauth, and which will be sent to you. — 
Peace." 

The advice given to Davidson, by those who were sincerely 
desirous that he should undertake his perilous journey in the 
manner least likely to endanger his life, was, that he should have 
totally abandoned his first plan ; that he should have even re- 
turned to England, and encouraged a rumour that he had alto- 
gether given up the idea of his African travels, confiding alone 
to the most trustworthy persons his future mode of proceeding ; 
which, should he persist in the scheme of penetrating to Tim- 
buctoo through West Barbary, was sketched out for him as 
follows : — 

'' To have remained in England until he was no longer talked 
of as the African traveller, and during that time to have im- 
proved his knowledge of the Arabic : on leaving England, to 
have changed his name, which was already too well known; to 
have avoided Gibraltar and Tangier, where many persons would 
have recognised him, and to have embarked on board a sailing 
vessel for Mogador, of which there are several that leave Lon- 
don every year, and to have landed at that port, in the capacity 
of a petty trader possessing some little knowledge of medicine, 
but at the same time to have been careful not to have rendered 
liimself conspicuous by the practice of Ins art so as to have 
dazzled the natives, or to have caused his name to have been talked 
of by the Frank merchants or agents for Foreign Powers; 
among whom, as in every small town, there would always be 
found busy-bodies, who can do no good, but much harm. We 
also recommended that he should have settled at Mogador for 
some time, studying the Mogrebbin dialect, and picking up, if 
possible, the language of the African tribes through which he 
would have to pass, and acquiring at the same time information 
respecting the interior, and a knowledge of the habits and cha- 
racter of the people ; and whilst carrying on a petty trade, he 
should have endeavoured to have formed acquaintances, and 
make friends with the Arabs who accompany the kai&a&'' j 
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To Mr. Willshire, the British Vice-Consul at Mogador, he 
might have confided his plans, and I know no man in Marocco 
more capable of giving sound advice to the traveller in those 
regions, or more zealous in rendering every service in his power 
for the benefit of geographical knowledge. Mr. Willshire is 
held in high repute by the natives, among whom, no doubt, he 
has many good friends : in fact I believe Davidson was indebted 
to him, on more tlian one occasion, for introductions to those 
who afterwards proved his more worthy acquaintances. 

After having obtained a sufficient knowledge of the interior, 
ai^ having established commercial connections with the traders, 
he might have joined a kaffla for the ostensible purpose of pur- 
chasing goods on his own account ; assuming for safety, and to 
avoid notoriety, the dress of the country, and taking with him 
only such necessaries of life as would not have excited the avarice 
or curiosity of the Arabs : and, above all, he should have tra- 
velled with some native of good character, who was respected by 
his brethren, and with whom he should have previously formed 
a tie of friendship, or to whom he had rendered some important 
medical service : for, faithless and treacherous as are the tribes 
of North Africa, like most half-civilized people, and much as 
they hold the Nazarene in detestation, yet I could bring forward 
instances, which have occurred to myself, where these men have 
proved that they were worthy of a Christian's friendship and 
confidence ; and that too at moments when life and death were 
at stake, and when they were opposed to those of their own fiiitb, 
and to superior numbers. But had I not in these cases formed a 
previous tie of friendship, and had I not broken the bread and 
drank the milk of peace with them, my protectors would have 
been the first, under similar circumstances, to have turned their 
arms against the adversary of their faith. 

Had Davidson prudently adopted measures such as these^ he 
could have penetrated into the interior to Timbuctoo, or even 
farther if he had pleased : nobody would have heard of his jour- 
ney ; or if they had, they would not have thought it worth 
while to murder a mere petty trader of Mogador, who did not 
interfere in any way with them ; and who had every appearance 
of being a needy man, and of having, on that account, under- 
taken the journey himself, instead of sending an agent. His 
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character of a Christian would have been the principal obstacle 
in his way : for although, if he had assumed the character of a 
Jew, he might have been abused, he would have been certain of 
escaping with his life ; for the Jew is the Eayah, or tributary 
subject, of Marocco, where, unlike the countries in the East, 
there are no Christian subjects. In Marocco the religion of the 
Nazarene is supposed to be that of idolatry ; and those Moslems 
who, living in districts about Tangier, can, whep they please, 
peep into the Papist chapel, adorned with images and pictures, 
are confirmed in this opinion. 

Not only are the Nazarenes confounded with those against 
whom their prophet launched such severe anathemas, but the 
traditions of the Crusaders, and of the expulsion from Spain of 
their ancestors,* keep up these feelings of enmity against the 
Christians ; who are supposed to be always plotting the destruc- 
tion of the Mohamedans : and, therefore, to kill a Christian is 
considered a meritorious act, and one which ensures Paradise to 
them : and it must be owned that, in following out this barbarous 
theory, they are merely retaliating upon us the misdeeds of our 
fore&thers. 

The most fortunate thing tliat could have occurred to David- 
son would have been to have made acquaintance, whilst residing 
at Mogador, with some of the chie& of the interior. Many 
years ago, when I was too young to have undertaken the journey 
with any prospect of useful result to geographical science, I 
made friends with some of the chie&, or princes, of the Soudan 
country, one of whom was the brother of the reigning prince of 
Shingitti : they were returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
had experienced during their transit hither much kindness and 
assistance from British officers. These chie& were most anxious 
that I should have accompanied them to their own country; 
and offered to take me on to Timbuctoo, if I had any desire to 
go there. Finding that I did not &ncy the journey as one of 
pleasure, they endeavoured to tempt me by saying that as many 
baggage-animals as I chose to take should return with me laden 

* There are descendants of the Moorish fieunilies of Granada now residing 
m Tetoan and Fas, who still preserve the keys, and it is said also the title- 
deeds, of the houses of their Mauro-Spanish ancestors, in the hope that the 
Arabs will yet return as conquerors to Spsdn. 
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with gold-dust, or any other productions of the interior I might 
choose. On my adverting to the dangers which would att^d 
the journey, one of the party said, " Four hundred of my blood 
and tribe bear my name: they shall all perish ere the least 
insult be offered to you, even were you to travel with a jewelled 
crown upon your head." I found these chie& fiir less fimatical 
than the people of Marocco : they were skilled in Arabic lite- 
rature, and sj^ke a dialect resembling that of the Arabs of 
Mecca. 

Supposing Davidson to have assumed the character of a 
trader, it would have been necessary for him to have used great 
caution in making notes of his travels whilst under the active 
eyes of his companions : indeed it would have been better for 
him to have trusted to his memory until he arrived at Tim- 
buctoo : unless he had resorted to stratagem, and availed himself 
of his medical functions ; which, superstitious as the Moors are, 
he might easily have done. 

Some one or other of the persons composing the kaffla would 
most probably have been ill, or might easily have been induced 
to consider himself so ; and Davidson could have asserted the 
necessity of consulting the stars on his case, and of recording 
their decrees: and whilst professing to do so, he could have 
made whatever notes and astronomical observations he pleased, 
without molestation, or exciting suspicion. A barbarian is 
always fond of being doctored ; and a few bread pills, with some 
incomprehensible words muttered over them, would have been 
all he need have administered to the imaginary invalid. Whilst 
attending the ailments of the members of the kaffla, Davidson 
might have acquired the good will and friendship of them all : 
and once at Timbuctoo, his return would have been a &r easier 
matter: but he would still have found it his interest to have 
played the part of a trader, purchasing a sufficient quantity of 
goods to blind the natives as' to his real objects. 

Davidson committed, I conceive, a great error in bringing 
with him from London Abii Bekr as his companion. Putting 
out of the question the physical incapability and want of moral 
courage of that very excellent and enlightened negro, the cir- 
cumstance of his being connected with the reigning &milies in 
Soudan not only rendered his return to that country dangerous 
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to himself, but compromised the life of his protector ; who, I 
think, took a very mistaken view on the subject in his letter to 
the Duke of Sussex, dated 3rd of July, 1836, in which he said, 
*' My companion " (Abii Bekr) " begs most respectfully to pre- 
sent his duty; and hopes your royal highness will deign to 
receive the few lines from his pen which he begs me to inclose. 
I am sorry to say I have great fears for his health : he cannot 
bear fatigue, and has been attacked with oph^pJmia. The 
whole of the Soudan people know him, and tell me he will prove 
a certain passport, that he is a cotisin of Hamed Libboo, and 
another of iiis coicsins, AH, called Koutoribu, the Warrior, is 
now hing of Kong, and that many of his relations are at Kong, 
aU rich and in power" 

When in Marocco, although his master gaineil the good 
wishes of many for having liberated and cherished a Mohame- 
dan, Abu lost caste, as having been in Christian thraldom, and, 
by continuing to live with Davidson, became an object of con- 
stant suspicion to all Moslems : and should he have attempted 
to return to Europe after visiting the interior, he would have 
endangered both his own life and that of his protector ; for the 
Sultan of Marocco looks upon himself as the rightful sovereign 
of all persons professing Mohamedanism. 

The health of Abii was also a constant source of trouble to 
his patron : he was a timid creature, and constantly embarrass- 
ing Davidson by his want of energy and moral courage. £ven 
before we arrived at Rabat he appeared to be suffering from the 
effects of the journey ; and often declared to me in confidence 
that he wished himself again in England, and that he never 
would have undertaken the journey had he not considered it to 
be a debt of gratitude to Davidson ; that he had no desire to 
visit his native country, and that his sole hope was to return ere 
long to Europe, and live quietly amongst an enlightened and 
civilized people. 

Abii Bekr was a good Arabic scholar, but understood very 
little of the vulgar tongue. He had a great contempt for the 
Moors ; and was especially disgusted by their ignorance and 
fiuthlessness. 

Little or nothing has been heard of him since Davidson's 
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murder, and there appears every reason to suppose that he is 
dead. 

I attribute the fidlure of all our travellers in their attempts to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa to the notoriety with which 
their perilous journey has been undertaken ; thus exciting tbe 
jealousy of both natives and foreigners. I have not much fidth 
in Caillie's account. He may have been at Timbuctoo : but if 
he was, accuracy as a draftsman does not appear to have been 
his forte. I showed to a native of Timbuctoo the sketch he 
gives of that town ; and the man neither recognised the forms of 
the houses nor the situation of the town itself; although, on 
being shown other drawings of cities and villages with which he 
was also acquainted, he at once named the places which thqr 
represented. 



MOORISH ODE. 

Referred to at page 50. 
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Tbanslation. 



O Deda ! Your mouth i« like a ring. O my lady \ O m^ X&di^ \ 
Yoa are courted by all, but I am your lord. O my \aAy \ O m^ X'ai^'^ \ 
Much love for you, my sweetheart. 
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LETTER THE FIRST. 

Various motives of Travel— Dramatis Persona on board a large steamer— A severe storm-« 
I>eath of a horse — Anchorage at Christiansand in Norway— The Paris steamer— Hamlet's 
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Op all the pleasures and luxuries which 
the blessings of modern peace have 
brooght in ^eir train, none are more 
nniversally desired, pursued, attained, 
and abused than those of travelling. Of 
all tibe varying motives which mipel 
the actions of mankind, at this or any 
time, none are so multifarious, so rela- 
tive, so contradictory, and so specious 
as those of travelling. The young and 
ardent, borne on the wings of hope; 
the listless and vapid, ]pushed forward 
on the mere dandng wire of fashion ; 
the restless and disappointed, urged on- 
ward by the perpetual spur of excite- 
ment,— ell bring a different worship to 
the same idol. If there be good angels 
watching our movements from above, 
gazing, as the deaf, on the bus^r dance 
of life, and insensible to the jarring 
tones which impel it, how utterly in- 
comprehensible must those inducements 
ttppear to them which drive tens of 
thousands annually from their native 
shores, to seek enjoyments which at 
home they would not have extended a 
hand to grasp, to encounter discom- 
forts which at home would have been 
shumied as positive misfortunes, to 
withhold their substance where it ill 
can be spared, to spend it where it were 
better away, which lead individuals 
voluntarily to forsake all they can best 
love and trust, to follow a phantom, to 
double the chances of misfortune, or at 
best but to create to themselves a new 
home to leave it again, in sorrow and 



heaviness of heart, like the old one I 
But such is human nature, seldom en- 
joying a good but in anticipation, sel- 
dom prizing happiness till it is gone ; 
and such the reflections, inconsistent if 
true, of one who, self-condemned, is 
following in the moUey herd of these 
emigrants, and who has now outwardly 
quitted all of England, save a narrow 
blue strip on the horizon which a finger 
may- cover. 

And now even that has disappeared ; 
and I may turn with undivided atten- 
tion to this littie cluster of mstnkind, to 
this tiny epitome of the great world, 
who scarcely before had one interest in 
common, and are now all bound to the 
same bourn, without, perhaps, two 
motives in unison. What parts they 
intend to play on our tossing boards by 
no means yet appear. Some are on the 
dck list already, others on the verge of 
enrolment ; some inviting, but not ac- 
cessible ; others too forbidding in their 
sullen walk overhead, in the deep re- 
tirement of their macintoshes, to make 
it a matter of interest whether they be 
the one or the other. Families still 
cling together, for the further bound, 
the firmer does the English nationality 
adhere, and all maintain a quiet reserve, 
except a few huge-ringed Germans, in 
whose fiivour one would scarcely care 
first to waive it, and a Frenchman, an 
old officer of the Empire, who is un- 
obtrusively attentive to all. It ar^iofii 
no want of CYim^aaxi OnafvX:^ \a ^^^sjt 
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at first sight what is displayed at first 
sight That portion of character which 
each individual first brings to market 
is his taste, it matters not whether in 
dress, manners, or conversation; and 
any ancalled-for exhibition of the 
deeper and more sacred parts of a cha- 
racter at this stage of acqiudntance is 
as much at %'ariaiioe with the rules of 
taste as the grossest neglect of conven- 
tional courtesy would be on the other 
hand. 

Our most conspicuous group is an 
English gentleman, with lus wife and 
&mily. Himself, with a high-priestral 
air and aristocratic bearing, and a 
melodious voice, and a frame of strength 
that might better have been bestowed 
on one of our sailors ; his wife, a pretty 
delicate woman, who tripped at first 
trith a light foot by his side, but is now 
laid low in her berth, with her little 
boy of six years old tumbling about 
her. The daughter, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, still remains proof to the in- 
creasing movement and braves a cold 
wind without cloak or boa, showing a 
white throat round which her light 
ringlets, escaping from a cloth travel- 
ling cap, more becoming than service- 
able to the pretty countenance beneath, 
wind themselves in lengthening circles. 
Then follows a Swedish lady, with two 
daughters, or uieces, whose timid bear- 
ing contrasts most strangely with her 
own. In truth, sh^ promises to prove 
but a troublesome addition to the party, 
and it would be difficult to define to 
what school of propriety her manners 
belong, or how she contrived to make 
them pass current in the land we have 
just quitted. She may be a worthy 
woman, but wants the good taste to 
seem so : may Neptune not spare her I 
To her succeed various sundries, single 
ladies and single gentlemen, and a 
newly-married couple, who came on 
board most vehemently enamoured, but 
now sit with averted faces and crest- 
&llen looks, and seem to find Cupid 
anything but a good sailor. And, lastly, 
our good captain, whom, before start- 
ing, we found iu no very amicable dis- 
cassioD with two stout gentlemen, and 
wio retained his ruffled looks for the 
first few hoars of our voyage, but nov? 



shines forth a man of kindnesses and 
courtesies, appearing with a merry 
anecdote, or some tempting cordial fin* 
those who can still be tempted, lod 
shaking his head with a serio-comic 
expression as he finds his saloon emp^- 
ing and his berths filling, though he 
does not seem much distressed about it 
either. Our chances of a pleasant 
voyage seem but slender ; the wind is 
d^ a-head, and whispers are passing 
round that the vessel is unduly laden. 
Upon the fore-decks are fixed six pyrsr 
midal masses of lead, which oompletdy 
submerge that end, lifting our aft-end 
out of the waves, and increasing the 
movement in a proportionate degree. 
The second cabin and every other spare 
space is broken up and filled with cargo, 
which quarters a few very shabby pss- 
sengers upon our saloon : while a beau- 
tiful horse, bound for the Prince of 
Oldenburg, but with small chance of 
reaching him, being denied the neces- 
sary acconunodations for a voyage of 
this length, was placed in an open crib 
upon deck, where the first few roiu^ 
seas threw him down, and where he 
now lies, drenched with salt water, in 
a state of suffering which wrings all 
hearts to behold. The merchant part 
of the vessel is the business of the 
directors to whom she belongs. In odr 
present prospects, therefore, the two fitt 
worshippers of Mammon, who disturbed 
our worthy captain's peace of mind at 
the onset, are thought of with no good 

will 

Three days have now elapsed since 
I took up the pen, and three such days 
as will scarcely be forgotten by anv 
one on board. Were it not for my oatn 
of fidelity, I might be tempted to pass 
over the scenes of the interim rather 
than wring one sigh, thouffh it were of 
thankfulness, from hearts I love. The 
rolling and labouring of the vessel in- 
creased with every hour ; the fore-end 
settled more completely under the 
waves, whilst ours swun^ to and fro, 
describing almost a half circle at every 
swell. As for the sufferings below, 
though of little moment when oompared 
with the labours and exertions on deck, 
yeX tkey -were such as I question 
^ \<r\ie\)ck!;iT ^si^ css^\\k.%ai^ ^^s^Wsa^r^ ex- 
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cbanged with — and yet the miserable 
beings in the berths were almost envied 
by those whose proud stomachs, and 
but few there were, still allowed them 
the use of their feet, — if such it could be 
called, when the latter were taken from 
under you at every instant Chairs 
tipped over — so&s glided away — our 
meals were snatched between high en- 
trenchments, while at any more despe- 
rate toss every arm was extended to 
embrace the decanter, or any other 
firagile neighbour who seemed in dan- 
ger of fallmg. At first, all this was 
borne with infinite good humour, and 
there was plenty of the ludicrous to 
supply the absence of the comfortable ; 
but soon this vanished amidst the 
tumult of the elements, jokes came 
few and far between from lips which 
carefully suppressed other feelings, and 
the tacit freemasonry of anxiety was 
all that remained to the slender rem- 
nant in the saloon. Three exhausting 
days had thus been passed, each rougher 
than its predecessor, and the evening 
of the third now wore on frightfully. 
The promptitude of all hands — ^the 
fearful shocks — ^and the upturned posi- 
tion of the vessel, banished even the 
■mall comfort which our ignorance of 
sea matters had aiSbrded. A few of 
us, unable to quit the comfort of com- 
panionship, lingered up by the light of 
a small lamp sunk deep in a basin. 
The steward and stewardess each stood 
at the door of their respective departr 
ments. The pretty young English 
^rl, who had meanwhile much asso- 
ciated herself with me, and hitherto 
proved a stout sailor, now, giving way 
to a sense of danger her short life had 
sever before experienced, flung herself 
on my neck and wept in agony. I 
tried to comfort her, but words of com- 
fort came strangely from one who knew 
none within, and were contradicted too 
instantly by the wild hubbub around. 
I felt like a false prophet, saying 
•• Peace, peace," where there was no 
peeu^e. There are not many who have 
leisure to note the various sounds of a 
desperate vessel — the horrid crack and 
strain which accompanies each descent 
into the abyss, and which the ear 
drinks greedUjr in till it knows them 



by heart, or till a new wrench, louder 
than the foregoing, startles and probes 
you to a fresh sense of fear. Or, worse 
than all, the swimming, deathlike sus- 
pense of sound and movement, when 
she lies powerless in the curdling deep, 
and the moan of the gale, and me toll 
of the watch-bell, sounding like your 
knell, is heard above. At Siis moment 
a tremendous sea lifted us from the 
ocean, and then hurried us crashing 
down to a depth whence it seemed im- 
possible for any inanimate object to 
recover itselfl All the furniture fell 
around ; and, in the convulsive grasp 
with which I clung to my companion, 
I felt another arm was round her neck 
— it was her mother — pale and agitated 
— her little boy on her other hand. The 
stewardess was on her knees, and the 
steward, with the san^-fh>id of long sea 
experience, ooolly said, " Such another 
sea will finish us." All now rushed 
from their berths, sickness was for- 
gotten in the general panic, and the 
captain's clear voice was heard calling 
down the companion, **Let the pas- 
sengers prepare to come on deck at a 
moment's warning, but not before*' 
Not a word now was spoken, ana with 
hearts less appalled with the actual 
presence of danger, than wrunff with 
the recollection of home and mends, 
each prepared himself or assisted others. 
And thus we waited—some trembling, 
others cold and firm as marble, none 
in foolish lamentations; our hearts 
sick with the excessive tenaon which 
weighted the overladen minutes ; everv 
instant expecting the dread suinmons 
on deck — every instant thankful that 
its predecessor had left us in safelj. 
Four mortal hours, from midnight till 
four in the morning, the struggle 
lasted, when the captain appeared 
amongst us and bade us retire to rest ; 
no question was asked him, but his 
bleached face and womi looks showed 
the wear of mind and body he had 
undergone. Thus our trial ended. 
Than& be to God, and our good ship. 
The next morning a late breakfast 
gathered together a few silent, languid 

1 customers; for live Qatw^^Vfe ^^^taaMs*- 
tion, the dTea^5w\ %\.T<i\R)tv \» ^^svOsv 
every feelmg oi o>is xoci'^ «a^ xkStH^ 
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of our bodies had been subjected, now 
made itself felt. Nor was the rolling 
of the vessel at this hour any joke. 
We ate with our fingers, for knives 
and forks would have been too danger- 
ous implements; plates were super- 
fluous where not one thing kept its 
place for one moment. The impossi- 
bility of inducing the tea-pot and tea- 
cups to act in 2ie necessary concert 
excited a few &int smiles ; when down 
went the cofifee-pot, and the milk after 
it, which loosened our muscles more 
effectually. I was glad of this oppor- 
tunity to witness a really fine sea, and, 
Dcing securely lashed on deck, gazed 
on a liquid wall of the most exquisite 
marine colours, battlemented with 
crests of angry foam which bound in 
our horizon to a narrow span. To- 
wards the fore-end all was devastation 
— the water had torn away all it could 
reach; but there stood those ill-&ted 
masses of lead, like harpies of evil 
omen upon us, unmoved by the dread- 
ful rockinff of the storm. They had 
been cursed enough in that night by 
the ship's company, whose united 
strength had not sufficed to stir them 
one inch from their place; and with 
them, the directors, whose cupidity had 
planted them there. And this reminds 
me of a confession which my young 
friend has made me, and which is too 
pretty to be withheld. Many a prayer 
during the hours of suspense had burst 
from her youthftd heart, and, in her 
anxiety to render them most acceptable 
to the throne of ^race, she bethought 
herself that a Christian ought to pray 
for her enemies. But now came a 
difficidt question ! — who were the ene- 
mies of happy seventeen? who had 
ever frowned on that happy face ? At 
length it occurred to her Ihat those who 
had brought her into this strait were 
hor only legitimate foes, and I grudge 
the greedy directors the ingenuous 
prayer which went up for them on 
that ni^ht of terror. ITie chief danger 
had arisen from the possibility of both 
engine fires extinguishing at once. 
The tremendous sea which dashed over 
us at midnight had quenched one, and 
Iiad the other shared its fate, the ve%- 



sea, and its own fettered and logged 
condition, must have become un- 
manageable. 

But while I am talking of dangen 
past, who has thought on the poor 
norse? Alas! the noble creature lay 
on its side — its eyes closed, every joint 
shattered, only not dead. The captaia 
was besieged with entreaties to have it 
released irom its pain ; but here croel 
policy interfered, and tor a horse of 
this value, though its end be certain, 
he dared not be responsible. It died 
the next day. 

We now changed onr course, and 
steered for Christiansand in Norway. 
In a few hours all was <|uiet, the dgr 
became serene, the liqmd monntaioa 
sank, and a bold, rocl^ coast, sof^ninff 
in the rays of the evening sun, appeared 
in sight. We reached the little naven, 
through magnificent defiles of rock, 
about six in the evening, and this quiet 
anchorage after the late severe stn^gle 
seemed uke lassitude after pain. Here, 
we put the whole littie Christiansand 
world into a commotion. The decks 
were crowded with loitering^ staring 
individuals, while we made readj to 
go on shore and explore ere it shonld 
become too dark. Now that all was 
safe, the Swedish lady thought fit to 
act a scene and play the timid. On 
shore she would ^ but screamed on 
descending the ship's side, and laying 
herself literally alonff the ladder, re- 
fused to move up or down ; while half 
a dozen boats below contended for her 
favours, and one of our rough tars 
called out from above, " Take a boat- 
hook to her." The captain, however, 
to whom she was very prodigal of her 
smiles, soon quieted all with &e proffer 
of his arm, and we landed the lady in 
safety. Not much was to be seen in 
this little town, — wooden houses with 
red painted roofs, and a pavement to 
all appearance deposited by the sea; so 
after mdulging some curiosity and ex- 
citing much more, for peeping heads 
flew to the windows as our motley 
group passed on, we returned to our 
own wooden walls. Not, however, to 
the lively conversation which had 
\xsv\?kJ\^ <^«ftfeT«il Qur tea-table — all were 
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ecent, for us to have become in- 
ent to it Alas, that it ever 
d be otherwise ! 

raking from a night of delicious 
ihment, and inhaling the fresh 
es on deck, smoke was seen round- 
le comer of the defile, and another 
steamer, entering with a majestic 
, anchored alongside of us. It was 
*arisy from Havre to St Peters- 
driven to harbour by the same 
, and wearing more outward 

of damage than ourselves. An 
ange of courtesies now commenced 
len these representatives of two 
great nations. A party of us went 
ard her, and, had the touch of a 
transported us to the Palais Royal, 
lange could not have been more 
lete. It was Paris itself, and Paris 
10 storm had ever been, or rather 
its reminiscence were worthiest 
led in a Bacchanal. Above seventy 
igers were on board, all laughing, 
^, and drinking champagne, wiSi 
m their flushed cheeks, and more 
legligence in many a careless cos- 

As soon as seen we were toasted 
oud cries of " Vive TAngleterre !" 
score of voices and glasses — an 
r which our quiet John Bullism 
ed most ungraciously. But there 
beautiful creatures among this 
S8 crew, with falling tresses and 
costumes, like pictures by Sir 
Lely, and looks as light as if 
lad studied under the same royal 
I, — and French visoomtes with 
peare-cut chins, — and Italian 

singers with bold flashing gaze, 

amongst the rest was a quiet, 
>untry woman, like a drop of pure 
1 midst a row of fidse pearls. 
)nged to carry her off and give 
' our party in exchange- 
tting this noon-day orgy with 
t, we sought sympathy in the 
grandeur of Nature around, and, 
ing the rocks which encompassed 
tie bay, wandered free as children 
I a wilderness of ^nite peaks 
locks, intersected with green sel- 
of rich moist grass ; always gain- 
gfaer and higher, each taking the 
bat best suited his strength, till 
uorama became so beautifhl as to 



arrest all steps. Our position had open 
alternate strips of sea and rock to the 
view, while the litde remote cluster of 
Christiansand nestled itself secure into 
its hard grey background, and below 
us lay a few flshing-barks with slender 
masts, in humble comparison with Ihe 
proud steamers of France and England, 
which seemed swelled to twice their 
ordinary dimensions in the tiny rock- 
bound basin which afforded them an- 
chorage. And, while we gazed, a bright 
flash and a column of white smoke 
issued from our vessel's side, and se- 
conds after came the dull report, which 
was first bandied about in heavy sport 
from the nearer rocks, and then died 
away in the murmuring confusion of 
repetition among the distant defiles. 
This was our appointed signal: we 
therefore rapidly descended to the 
shore, and in our silent row to the ship 
gazed alternately into the water, lying 
like a bed of transparent crystal, several 
fathoms deep, over, a thick forest of 
submarine vegetation, while the search- 
ing rays of the noon-da^ sun drew forUi 
grotesque masses of light and shade, 
and revealed the forms of strange fish 
floating among the emerald branches ; 
and at the receding rocks, whose rough 
sides our feet were scarce destined again 
to press. The anchor was soon lined, 
ana off we were to the north seas again, 
and, order being established, all the 
passengers, and as many of the crew as 
could be spared, assembled in the saloon, 
where a clerical fellow-passenger read 
the service of the day, with the thaiJss- 
giving prayers at sea, to as reverent a 
congregation as he ever addressed; 
and thus gratitude having found appro- 
priate terms, cheerfulness returned to 
all, and our ranks being swelled by our 
convalescent companions, the dinner- 
table was as merr^ as possible. 

There is certainly an analogy be- 
tween naval men and medical men. 
Neither like to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of danger. ** Thinks I to myself 
on the night of the storm," said our 
captain, "you'll be monstrous fortunate, 
my gocd Mlows; to find yourselves all 
above water to-morrow momin^<— bul 
* no danger •;— V\\ \j^ ^wj^ ^XiksaX^ ««>» 
you may go Bcyca\ewx\fflai!to^NQ^^^^&^ 
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■nd never have such another as ibis,— 
but * no danger !* " Be this as it may, 
a re(}aisition, destined for the English 
public journals, has been got up and 
signed by the principal passengers, 
representing the danger to which this 
ne&rious mode of lading had exposed 
the vessel, and giving due praise to the 
captain, to whose cool courage and ex- 
cellent navigation it is owing, under 
Providence, that we are not at this 
moment lying in that sun-lit forest 
below. 

Our voyage now increased in in- 
terest ; the coast of Jutland and Kron- 
borg Castle, or, as tradition calls it, 
Hamlet* s Castle, like a square mass on 
the waters, in sight, and vessels &r and 
near studding the expanse around, and 
indicating the line of l)Oundary 'twixt 
sea and sky, which the misty glow of a 
cloudless sun had almost fused into one. 
At Elsineur, that key which unlocks 
the narrow sluice-gates of the Baltic, 
an hour*s delay occurred to pay those 
dues which are no mean compensation 
to Denmark for tiie scantiness of her 
absolute territorv, and to take in a pilot 
to conduct us through the narrow slip 
which alone is navigable of this narrow 
sound. Our present locality recalled 
many naval reminiscences ; and the new 
pilot at the helm occasioning a tem- 
porary leisure, we came in for some 
interesting particulars of our captain's 
life. Deriving his birth from the same 
county which sent forth Nelson, he had 
come under the particular charge of 
this great man— had served in his ship 
fVom the almost infantine period of his 
entering the navy — had assisted at the 
bombardment of this very castle of 
Kronborg, which had attempted an op- 
position to their advance on Copen- 
hagen—and had seen a brother, post- 
captain at the age of nineteen, killed at 
his side a few days after his promotion. 
But with the setting of Nelson's star 
all advancement ceased ; and now, with 
more deeds to relate, and more wounds 
to show than many an admiral, he is 
left a lieutenant after thirty years of 
service. Many were 'the anecdotes he 
related to us of Nelson's simplicity and 
boundless popularity on board his s\i\p \ 
Jus personal attachment to bim iraa 



enthusiastic ; but his voice drq)ped 
when he alluded to Nelson's evil ai^ 
under the most bewitching of female 
forms, the unfortunate Lad^ Hamiltoo. 
She had lived on board his ship, and 
gained the hearts of all the joonger 
community, as much by her mterces- 
sion in cases of petty delinquency, as 
by her irresistible &scination of person 
and manner. Altogether our worthy 
captain's stories, both romantic and 
nautical, would have been no mean 
acquisition toanovel-writer-^especially 
as so many of the present day have 
launched their literary barks upon the 
ocean ; and when the first mate, touch- 
ing his hat, withdrew him firom as 
audience who listened to each word 
that fell fW>m his lips as eagerly as the 
most obedient ship's crew he ever oom- 
manded, more than one voice exclaimed, 
" It is like listening to a tale by Captain 
Marryat" 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached Copenhagen, where we agun 
revelled in quiet rest Considering its 
maritime position and royal occupanti, 
Copenhagen presents no imposing as^ 
pect, though the fertile meadows and 
rich foliage around give it an air of 
peace and plenty. There is sometiiing 
very pleasant m entering a perffecdy 
new place, where you neither take nor 
leave a character — where you mar 
stare about you, look behind yon, ana, 
in short, dispense with all those little 
decorums which you have the distinct 
recollection of having learnt with ex- 
ceeding repugnance during your child- 
hood. We were received and escorted 
about by a gentleman to whom we had 
letters, and who was kind in the ex- 
treme ; but, unfortunately, of many 
languages which he partially knew, 
he did not seem to have singled oat 
any one for his particular use. Oar 
conversation was therefore highly poly- 
glotic, accompanied by a profbsionof 
pantomimic smiles, which, with 



of the younger members of our party, 
were near degenerating into something 
by no means so polite; and thns we 
wandered through the streetii a very 
merry group, till night&U readied ps 
I to the snip ^ and all further descri 
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Oopenhagen— The Royal Palace — Late Qoeen of Denmark— Fraaen-Kirehe — ^Thorwaldaen— 
Ptaiage up the Baltic — Cronstadt — Russian Officers— First impressions of Petersburg—- 
Annoyances of a Russian Custom-house. 



Copenhagen has a most agreeable as- 
pect within. Wide, strai^t, modem 
streets, and narrow, crooked!, ancient 
streets, with edifices of the same alter- 
nate character, and canals lined with 
yessels, make a picturesque and pleas- 
ing whole. The houses are most of 
Ihem. handsome, well-built, and Rotter- 
dam-like, with the advantage over the 
latter of being all in true perpendicular. 
The ship's detention, lading in fresh 
ooals, and tightening many a bolt which 
the storm luid sorely tried, allowed us 
several hours for viewing the chief ob- 
jects of interest Our first expedition 
was to the Royal Palace of Christians- 
borg, burnt down in 1794, and which, 
thoi^h now long restored to more than 
its rormer splendour, has never been 
re-inhabited by the royal family of 
Denmark. The apartments are very 
erand in scale, but only half-fiimished; 
here and there an ordinary Kidder- 
minster or Brussels carpet, and glass in 
the windows, such as our servants'-hall 
would have grumbled about. Their chief 
interest, therefore, was confined to some 
puntings, by a modem Danish artist. 
Professor Lund, representing the pro- 
gress of Christiamty, executed in a 
Bght dry style of colouring, but with a 
beaaty of form and expression which 
pats him on a par with the Diisseldorf 
sdiool, from which he appears to have 
stodied. Also four smaller compart- 
ments, of Hope, Faith, Love, and 
Strength, by the same artist, were of 
truly Raffiiellesque beauty. The ball- 
room, a grand apartment, was adorned 
under the gallery with a bas-relief of 
great elegance, by Frend, a Danish 
ienlptor ; to all appearance a scholar of 
this oouitry's pride, the great Thor- 
wildsen, whose own aniinished oontri- 



butions to this palace lay scattered on 
the floors of various rooms above, and 
are thus seen perhaps to greater advan- 
tage now than they will be by the next 
generation. The subjects are the tri- 
umphs of Bacchus, and those of Alex- 
ander. In the former the sheep and 
oxen introduced are especially worth 
attention ; in the latter the figures and 
horses are in the grandest action. 
Thorwaldsen has introduced his own 
profile in an unobtmsive part, but his 
fine face difiers in nothing from the 
classic heads round, except in superi- 
ority of intellectual expression. 

One littie room especially detained 
us, being entirely wainscoted, ceilinff 
and all, with different kinds of coloured 
native woods ; and in the striking con- 
trasts and tender gradations, the deli- 
cate straw-colours, the pearly greys, 
the blood reds, and the jet blacl^, tiie 
Danish fi:>rests have decked forth a 
beautiful palette. 

The memory of the unfortunate 
princess of England, Queen of Den- 
mark, and mother of the present aged 
monarch, is held in deep respect here, 
while retributive justice has fallen on 
that of her step-mother, the queen 
dowager. Owing, it is said, to the 
crimes and misery which these walls 
have witnessed, a superstition hangs 
over them, and, except for an occasional 
court ball, tins fine palace has been 
erected to no purpose. The royal 
family reside in a trumpery edifice en- 
circling a small pltice, through which 
the chief traffic of the city pours, and 
which, with discoloured walls, falling 
plaster, and a broken window in the 
most conspicuous part, looked anything 
but the abod^i oi ro^«\Vj» 'YVvJi cawwxs^ 
palaces, lno^e^ex, wc^ \nssi^^ ^sA^ ws/- 
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cording to report, of great beaaty. In 
one wing of Christiansborg the royal 
collection of pictures is kept, and access 
permitted to the public These were 
above nine hundred in number, in good 
order, and with high-sounding titles ; 
and in truth there were but few whose 
excellence spoke for itself. Of these 
the best were chiefly of the old German 
school — a head by Albert Durer of 
himself was the chef-d'oeuvre of the gal- 
lery, and a most exquisite production ; 
and a Lucas Cranach, a portrait of an 
old man, in the same room, was of 
great Talue. 

The Exchange, close to Christians- 
borg, and on the verge of a canal, is a 
striking old brick building, somewhat 
in the Elizabethan style, with quaint 
pilasters, and rows of curiously adorned 
and battlemented attics, and a bronze 
steeple formed of four dragons reversed, 
their gaping jaws downwards and their 
coiled bodies tapering to a point. An 
antique tower of gigantic circumference, 
in a remote street, also attracted our 
attention. This is ascended by a wind- 
ing paved passage, so wide that Peter 
the Great, on one occasion, drove to the 
top with four horses abreast — rather a 
^fEicnlt feat for the animal nearest the 
centre. Above is what, in fine weather, 
must be a fine view of town and har- 
bour, but our clear sky had abandoned 
us, and something approaching to a rain 
made us begin to think of shelter. The 
new Frauen-Kirche had, however, to be 
seen. The English bombardment of 
1807 reduced the old structure of this 
name to ashes ; but a new church on the 
same model has since been completed, 
adorned outside with some striking bas- 
reliefs by Thorwaldsen. The chief 
attraction, however, are the figures of 
the twelve apostles by the same great 
sculptor within — colossal statues of 
such grandeur of design and matchless 
beauty as alone to repay a journey from 
England. We lingered here in reverent 
admiration. The altar-piece, a bas- 
relief of Christ, is also very pure and 
touching. Thorwaldsen, now an old 
man past seventy, but with undimi- 
nished vigour of imagination, resides 
Jn this bis native city, caressed and 
.^beloved by all classes. To aU Sw\ea 



tourists his magnificent lion in the rock 
at Lucerne, executed before he had 
ever seen a living monarch of the fant^ 
is a fSEuniliar object. 

Having thus taken a summary of thif 
city, which well deserves a longer stay, 
we proceeded to anticipate our good 
ship dinner most successfully by a deli- 
cious lunch at the Hotel d'Angletore^ 
the best in Copenhagen. After which, 
providing ourselves with a few Dinish 
souvenirs, in the shape of some of the 
toys and woodware for which Omen* 
hagen is famous, we returned, nofmng 
loth, to our home on the waters, ana 
awoke the next morning to anodier 
horizon of waves. The weather con- 
tinuing &vourable, our time was chiefly 
spent on deck, where the mid-day son 
was not too sultry, nor the midnight 
moon too cool for enjoyment. Theee 
enormous steamers, while they occupy 
a middle station between the navy and 
merchant-service, are equally hosole to 
both. This swift mode of trausportiog 
cargo will supersede many a lagg^ig 
merchantman, while the ^ood I»7,<» 
captain and mates, and certain provision 
attendant on long services, draws, in 
these times, many a volunteer from the 
navy, or, what is infinitely more valo^ 
able, many an experienced officer, of 
whom the Admiralty duly acknow- 
ledges the merit, but is by no means 
sorry to let shift for himself. The 
sailors, however, dislike the steam 
service; they call them anoke-jac^ 
and object to the dirt, which with erery 
precaution cannot be avoided. Our 
monster consumed a ton of coals per 
hour. Meanwhile our interest was con- 
fined to observing the motions of the 
Paris, now sole tenant, with oursehres, 
of the gulf, which had preceded us ftom 
Copenhagen, and which, after alternate 
passings and repassings, we now fiuriy 
left behind ; and to ue few islands ot 
the Baltic glicUng past us; espedall^ 
that of Hogland, more proj^rly Hod' 
land or hi^land, a mountainous ridge 
covered with pasture and flocks. But 
who can feel dulness on board a large 
ship in fine weather ; and what can be 
more picturesque than the various 6b- 
\ect&, animate or inanimate, which her 
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was a fine creature, and so elated with 
ta]ung a place in my sketch-book, that 
we ran some risk of false steerage. 

At Cronstadt, after a voyage of thir- 
teen days, almost twice the average 
length, we rejoined the world, and lay 
the first night with a guard-ship along^ 
Bide, all that was flat, uninteresting, 
and military around, and a piercing 
arctic sky above us. Old England, 
however, nestled deep within our 
rafters, and we slept that night in our 
native atmosphere. It was not until 
the next morning that we felt ourselves 
truly in a foreign clime, when our 
doable dates, and other strange cuid 
doable-faced things connected with 
Russian experience, commenced. A 
visit fh)m an officer with several sub- 
ordinates, whose beauties truly lay not 
in their exterior, was our first initiator 
— and a more uncouth, ill-mannered set 
never were seen. Our little captain, 
with a shrewd sparkle of the eye, bow- 
ing, and rubbing his hands, informed 
them, in his most urbane English, that 
he spoke nothing else, but was equally 
glad to see them ; and finding all this 
civility secured but little attention, he 
directed their eyes to a decanter of 
spirits, which was better received, 
what they did on board would be diffi- 
cult to say. Thev usurped a great deal 
of room in our saloon, and produced an 
immense number of sheets of a sub- 
stance which Russia has agreed to call 
paper; and the subordinates wrote as 
fiist as they could, and the superior 
floarishing his sword-arm signed the 
same, wim a mysterious concatenation 
of dots and dashes after. Then every- 
thing on board was sealed with lead 
seals, from the hatches over the cargo 
to the minutest article of the passengers' 
Inggage — from those much-reviled 
masses of lead of twenty tons each to 
the innocent bandbox of not so many 
oonees. We were now anxious to pro- 
ceed on to Petersburg, and awaited only 
farther dots and dashes from a stiU 
richer pair of epaulettes hidden in the 
depths of Cronstadt But here our first 
lesson was taken. Greatiy to our tri- 
umph, the laggart Paris had been seen 
entering Cronstadt harbour only that 
morning; when now, equally to our dis- 



may, we perceived the passengers de- 
scending very happily from her decks 
into the Pyroskaff^ or small steam- 
boat, which plies for that purpose be* 
tween Petersburg and Cronstadt, wav- 
ing their handkerchiefe most saucily to 
us, as if to say, " Ha ! the tables are 
turned now." They, in truth, better 
understood the intimate understanding 
which exists between Russian justice 
and Russian roubles, by "\drtue of 
which the former always abdicates to 
the latter. Our descent into the Pyro- 
skafi; not being facilitated by any such 
smoothing measures, was not admissible 
until three in the afternoon. Some of 
our number were going to their homes 
in Petersburg, others had left none in 
England; but there was one among 
them who looked back on the vessel as 
on the last link which bound her with 
home, and forward with a sense of 
loneliness not always cheered with cou- 
rage. 

Here also we were not relieved fhan 
guard. Three individuals in coarse 
uniforms — for here every being seems 
to wear a uniform more or less beauti- 
ful — ^accompanied us on to the Pyro- 
skafi; and, lest peradventure we should 
bribe the captain to land it midway, or 
in any way to facilitate our suspicious 
purposes, kept an unremitting watch 
over our luggage. But perluips our 
bribes had better have commenced 
nearer home. About our three hours' 
^ssage to Petersburg I can't say much. 
The air above was very keen, the 
couches below very soft and the scene 
on either hand Insing a mere dismal 
swamp, man^ of our party dozed most 
comfortably till such time as Peters- 
burg beciune visible, when we all 
hastened on deck to take the first im- 
pressions of this capital. Behind us 
Cronstadt had sunk into the waters, 
and before us Petersburg seemed 
scarcely to emerge fh)m the same, so 
invisible was the shallow tablet of land 
on which it rests. The mosque-like 
form of the Greek churches — the pro- 
fusion of cupola and minaret — with 
treble domes painted blue with silver 
stars, or ^reen with gold stars, and the 
various gvll si^vc^ ^\ax^ca^^\.\\^Ts\^^ 
from te low dtj, wA \Jayivevo \iu^ 
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flaming swords in the cold rays of a 
Bossian October setting son, gave it an 
aur of Orientalism UtUe in accordance 
with the gloomy, grey mantle of snow 
elouds. in which all this glitter was 
shrouded. The loftiest and most strik- 
ing object was the Isaac's church, still 
behung with forests of scaffolding, 
which, while they revealed its gigantic 
proportions, gave but few glimpses of 
its form. Altogether I was disappointed 
at the first coup d'aeil of this capital — 
it has a brilliant &ce, but wants height 
to set it off. The real and peculiar 
magnificence of Petersburg, however, 
consists in thus sailing apparently upon 
the bosom of the ocean, into a cit^ of 
palaces. Herein no one can be disap- 
pointed. Granite quays of immense 
strength now gradually closed in upon 
us, baring aloft stately buildings mo- 
delled from the Acropolis, while suc- 
cessive vistas of interminable streets, 
and canals as thickly populated, swiftly 
passing before us, told us plainly that we 
were in the midst of this northern capital 
ere we had set foot to ground. Here all 
observations were suddenly suspended 
by a luilt in the Pyroskaff, which ceased 
its paddles and lay motionless in the 
centre of the stream. In our simplici^ 
we had imagined that the Cronstadt 
precautions had sufficed to qualify us 
for entering Russia, and reckoned on 
drawing up alongside the quay, and 
being allowed, after our many dangers 
and detentions, quietly to step on shore. 
But we were sad novices. Half an 
hour passed thus away, which to peo- 
ple cold, hungry, and weary, — what 
should we have done without that nice 
nap ? — seemed interminable ; when a 
rush of fresh uniforms boarded us from 
another vessel, who proceeded to turn 
out the gentlemen's pockets and the 
ladies' reticules, and seemed themselves 
in most admirable training for pick- 
pockets. Then one by one we were 
led across a plank to an adjoining ship, 
where they hurried us down to a com- 
mittee of grave dons sitting below, who 
scrutinised first our passports and then 
our features, and proceeded to note 
down a descriptive table of the latter 
cfsucb a iatitudinarian nature, that, in 
tbe scrawled credentials of identity 



which each received, no mother woold 
have recognised her child. Ckxloon^ 
complexions, and dimensions were jmn- 
bled with utter disregard of pnvate 
feelings. — Every gentleman had me 
barbe noiret every lady la figure ooak, 
and it was well if these were not re- 
versed. These were accompanied by 
printed directions as to where to go^ 
what to do, and how in general to be- 
have -ourselves whilst in his Impeiial 
Majesty's dominions. 

At leneth the moment of release 
came, and we were permitted to touch 
terra firma, such as it is in Petersburg^ 
and carried off to the custom-house, a 
large building on the English quay. 
Here an immense salle, strewed with 
hundreds of opened and unopened 
boxes, and dotted with loitering groups 
of la Jeune France, received us. With 
these latter we exchanged some looks of 
, malice, as they lounged about, some 
yawning in weary im^tience, others 
wringing their hands in impotent auger, 
while a black-looking being, with noe 
like a bull- dog and paws like a bear, 
fumbled and crumbled a delicate garde- 
robe without mercy — stirring up large 
and small, tender and tough, thiiu;8 
precious and things vile, ruthlesdy 
together, to the unutterable iudignaticm 
and anguish of the proprietor. To wit- 
ness the devastation of an English writ- 
ing-desk was a curious sight to an un- 
interested spectator. First, the lock 
excited great anger, and was a con- 
vincing proof that littie was to be done 
with Bramah by brute force ; and, this 
passed, there ensued as striking an 
illustration of the old adage of a bull 
in a china-shop as could possibly be 
devised. Every touch was mischiefl 
The^ soiled the writing-paper and spilt 
the ink ; mixed up wax, wafers, and 
water-colours. Then, in their seiurch 
for Russian bank-notes, the introduction 
of which is strictiy interdicted, they 
shook out the blottmg^book, whence a 
shower of letters of introduction, cards 
of address, and a variety of miscellane* 
ous documents, floated to distant comers 
of the salle — ransacked the private 
drawer, of which they were perfectiy 
V au fait — displaced all the steel para- 
\ '^YkenoSi^ «sA >^^ ^sns&a&MKWna into 
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their wrong places, catting their fingers 
at the same time — the onlj action 
which afforded the spectator any un- 
mixed pleasure; and now, smarting 
with the pain, flung down the lid, and 
left the grumbling owner to gather his 
scriptural fragments together afi he 
best could, ^yond the wridng-desk 
they did not choose to proceed. It was 
past the regulation time, and instead of 
allowing me weary traveller, as is 
usual in such cases, to take his carpet- 
bag of necessaries, the smallest article 
was denied with a stolid pertinacity, 
which intimated no great sympathy on 
their parts for the comforts of clean 
linen. 

All this is, and must be, most dis- 
gusting to a traveller's feelings. This 
18 not the intention of any custom-house 
in the world, or, if so of Russia, more's 
the pity. At best all custom-house re- 
gulations, in the case of the mere tra- 
▼eUer, can but be considered as a ne- 
cessary evil, which further falls on him 
just at the time when he is least fitted 
lo bear unnecessary fiitigue, detention, 



or vexation. The courtesy and hospi- 
tality of nations therefore demands that 
the needful forms be conducted with 
the utmost kindness and politeness, 
while good sense dictates their being 
submitted to in the same spirit. Few 
travellers remain long enough in Russia 
to wear off the disagreeable impres- 
sions of their inauguration scene, 
whereas I have seen foreigners, and 
Russians among the nimiber, whose 
civil reception and gentlemanly treat- 
ment at me English custom-house and 
alien-office inspired them with instant 
respect for the land they trod. And, 
after all, in which of these two coun- 
tries are these regulations the least 
evaded? decidedly not in Russia. 
Those who are received with suspicion 
will not be the most inclined to respect 
the laws. 

In this fhime of mind a party of us 
took the route to the English boarding- 
house, kept by Mrs. Wil^n, in the Hue 
des Galeres, English Quay, where rest 
and refreshment were promptly given, 
and never more gratefully receiv^ 
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Mrs. Wilson*! boarding-honse— Baron S.— Loan of a Soldier— S{ght-«eeing—BebaiIdinf of flu 
Winter Palace— The Islands of Petersburg— The Casan Church— Academy of Arts— Uxulloffk 
picture— General character of buildings— I*aveinent and glass— English ecceatridtiet. 



It must not be imagined that, because 
established in an English boarding- 
house, I am met by familiar habits, or 
surrounded with ^miliar objects. We 
are apt to forget how for we are de- 
pendent on Enelish-bred 8er\'ants, and 
English-built nouses, for the quiet 
course of comfort which in our native 
land seems as natural as the air we 
breathe. Otherwise I can join in the 
highest possible commendation of this 
well-conducted and most respectable 
establishment, which I should doubtless 
praise more unqualifiedlj had I tried 
any other here. By foreigners, who 
have tasted the sweets of English com- 
fort at the fountain head, it is preferred 
to every other house of accommodation 
in Petersburg, and Count Matuschewitz 
has no other abode when here. 

My letters of introduction soon pro- 
cured their bearer much kind atten- 
tion; and first and foremost among 
those who exercised diese courtesies 
towards a stranger was Baron S., 
aide-de-camp to the emperor, and fort- 
major of Petersburg — a pale young 
man, seemingly sinking beneath the 
weight of a gorgeous uniform, who in- 
troduced himself with the utmost sim- 
plicity and kindness, and put at my 
immediate disposal his house, his 
horses, and everything he could com- 
mand. These were soothing sounds 
after the irritation of the douane. As 
an earnest of his intentions he further 
begged to leave at my disposal for the 
present, and for as lon^ a time as I 
should think fit to retam — a soldier. 
As he evidently attached no more im- 
portance to this proposition, and per- 
naps less, than if he had offered me an 
extra pair of walking shoes, all scruple 
OB my part would have been misplaced \ 



nevertheless, it was with nndisgiused 
amusement that I saw one of theie 
military machines mount immoveable 
guard at my door. He was a brow- 
beat, rusty-moustached, middle-sixed 
man, with hard lines of toil on his son- 
burnt face — his hair, according to the 
compulsory and unfortunately disfigor- 
ing system of cleanliness adopted in 
the Russian army, clipped till the head 
was barely covered or coloured, and hii 
coarse drab uniform hanging loosely 
about him : for soldiers' coats are here 
made by contract according to one re- 
gulation size, and, like the world, aie 
too wide for some, too tight for others. 
But the sense of the ludicrous extended 
itself to my hostess, on my requesting 
to have a chair placed for him. ** A 
chair ! " she exclaimed, ** what should 
he do with it? — Standing is rest Ibr 
him :" and in truth the Russian soldier 
is like his horse, — standing and lyinff 
are his only postures of repose. I foona 
my poor sentinel a willing, swift, and 
most useful messenger in this city of 
scanty population and enormous dis- 
tances, and, without much self-ap- 
plause, it ma^ be added he also found 
me a kind mistress, for the ^rrannical, 
inhuman mode in which iuKriors are 
here addressed is the first trait in the 
upper classes which cannot fidl to dis- 
gust the English traveller. Our com- 
munication was restricted nevertheless 
to a smile on my side, as my orders 
were interpreted to him, and to " Slut' 
choitsSf" ** I hear," upon his receiving 
the same. And these significant words 
are indeed the motto of the lower 
orders. 
As the first plunge into sight-seeing 
I was not the most likely method of re- 
\ 'nQr<re)Eak% «si «s2Dasn^»^ Xxvi^lter, the 
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el judiciously proposed my com- 
ing acquaintance with Petersburg 
few drives through the streets and 
i environs. The most ihagnificent 
t, if you can select where all are 
iificent, is the line of Palace Quay 

the Neva — beginning with the 
er Palace — united by covered 
es with the Hermitage — this again 
Kited by magnificent links with 
reat mass of the Marble Palace, 
BO on to the summer garden — 
i marble vases and lions, of co- 
size, bring the eye down to the 
te banks of the stream, where 
' column and gilded cupola is re- 
d in increased brilliancy. A ca- 
)bserver would hardly remark the 
i of fire in the grand structure of 
Winter Palace. The entire shell 
s perfect, though, within, not a 
is left in its place. Two thousand 
men are now swarming about this 
hive, and the architect, Klein- 
lel, straining every nerve to re- 

his pledge of presenting this 
e, ready inside and out, as it stood 
e, for the celebration of the Easter 
In one light this destructive fire 
roved a blessing ; for the custom 
isigning to solitude those suites of 
i occupied by a deceased sove- 
had here closed so many of the 

apartments, that in a few more 
ssions the reigning monarch would 

been fairly turned out by the 
s of his predecessors. The gilt 

on the cupola of the private 
!l of the palace, resisted the fury 
B element, and glowing with in- 
2d brilliancy in the light of the 
ce around it, was watched by 

an anxious eye in the crowd of 
rers beneath, who ascribe its pre- 
tion to miraculous intervention, 
idea has proved a powerfiil engine 
J hands of the architect, for under 
)nviction that a blessing rests on 
palace the workmen toil with 
e assiduity at its renovation, 
ce we proceeded down the splendid 
d— over a graceful iron suspen- 
»rid?e with gilt tips ; passing the 
2 where Paul met his fate, in 
m conspicuous by one window 

and that a single sheet of plate 



glass.— Then past Peter's original little 
house, a per&ct Dutchman — the first 
humble stone of this great capital, 
which occupies one comer of the sum- 
mer garden, planted idso by him. 
These are the resort of the beau monde 
in the spring, before they disperse into 
the country ; and, pointing out to me 
the stunted elms, already almost dis- 
mantled of their scanty foliage, my 
companion observed, with more of com- 
placency than of humility in his manner, 
that they gave ^ade in the summer I 
Leaving these transparent tiiickets, we 
crossed one of the bridges of boats 
over the Neva, and entered the fortress 
on the WassUi-Ostrofij or Basil's is- 
land, the guard turning out at every 
barrier to salute the fort-major of 
Petersburg. Here many of the state 
prisoners, from the military delinquent 
of a few weeks' detention to the cap- 
tive for life, are confined. The church 
was the only accessible part, the taper 
gilt ^ire of which is one of the most 
striking objects in Petersburg from a 
distance. The interior was gaudy with 
gilding and drapery. Service was 
going forward— the priests, with their 
wavy locks flowing on their shoulders, 
throwing about incense, muttering the 
mass, and staring at the strangers with 
equal unconcern. The most interest- 
ing objects were the tombs of several 
of the late Zars, including Alexander, 
and all of Catherine II. t^t could die, 
and around hung various captured 
standards — the graceful crescent de- 
noting whence they had been wrested. 
We now continued our route to Ka- 
menoi-Ostrofi^, or the stone island, to 
Jelaghine, Kresto&ky, &c., and other 
islands, forming a miniature archipe- 
lago, on which the emperor and the 
Grand Duke Michael, as well as many 
of the nobility, have summer residences. 
Here a pretty distribution of wood, 
water, and villa faintly recalled ihe 
idea of Virginia Water, though entirely 
on a stunted scale. The oak is seen 
here, but scarce rising above a shrub. 
We entered the imperial Datsch, or 
summer residence, at Jelaghine. The 
house is very simple: logs of wood 
were buTum^m \\i% or^w ^raXvi^^-wA-ft. 
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rooms : ou the third story was a small 
diapel, and behiud the altar a sanc- 
tuary, -which my woman's foot was for^ 
bidden to enter. This is the rule in all 
Greek places of worship. TheDatsches 
of the nobility are all of wood, the 
emperor's alone being of stone, and 
tortured into every incongruous form 
that bad taste can devise; the whole 
touched up and picked out with painted 
conuces and pilasters, in red and yellow 
ochre, and, once done, left to the mercy 
of the seasons. Each has just enough 
ground around to give the idea of an 
English tea-garden, with every appur^ 
tenancc of painted wooden arch, temple, 
and seat to confirm it At the same 
time it is here the established idea that 
such houses and such gardens are pre- 
cise fac-similes of an English country 
residence, and I fear my kind com- 
panion was a little chagrined at my not 
accepting this piece of homage to m^ 
ziative land. In this neighbourhood is 
also a Russian villace, wooden cotta^ 
with deep roo&, and galleries runnme 
round like the Swiss, ornamented with 
most delicately carved wood : of course 
here was also plenty of red, blue, and 
yellow, for it seems that without these 
primary colours little can be done. 
The love of red, especiallv, is so inhe- 
rent a taste in Russia, that red and 
beautiful are, in a popular sense, ex- 
pressed by the same word. But this is 
evidently the show village of the capi- 
tal, and almost entirely let to families 
for tlie summer. As for the roads, they 
were ankle-deej^ in mud, and such as 
an English squire would hardly have 
suffered in his vicinity. 

Our sight-seeing, properly speaking, 
commenced with the Casan church, 
which stands like a bat with extended 
wings on an open space just where the 
St. Catherine's Canal intersects the 
Nevski ; the body of the church being 
small in comparison with a grand semi- 
circular peristyle of fifty-six columns, 
placed in rows of four deep. In the 
place before the church are two mag- 
nificent statues of Kutusoff, Prince of 
Smolensk!, and of Barclay de Tolly. 
Altogetlier this edifice is a superb 
specimen of what Russian architects, 
Jiussian quarries, and Russian ixmi«% 



can produce. The grand entraiice door 
in the centre beneaSi the peristyle is a 
master-piece of genius, it Is divided 
into ten compartments of subjects m 
bas-relief from the Old Testament, dw 
intermediate spaces occupied widi 
figures of saints in haut-reliet and 
heads starting from circular frames; 
all of the most exquisite design, expres- 
sion, and finish. We entered by a small 
side door, and seemed transported in a 
moment to some hall of the genii: 
riches glittered around in &bnloiis pro- 
ftision, while a subdued light, a stupe- 
fying perfume, and a strain of unearthly 
harmony disposed the senses fi)r mys- 
terious impressions. Pillars of polished 
marble, in one solid mass from top to 
base, with gilt pedestals and capitals^ 
supported the roo& in couples. The 
altar was an open arch of dead and 
bright silver, in a fhune-work of gold, 
supported on semi-transparent jasper 
columns, and closed behind with a dra- 
pery of crimson velvet The altar 
railings were each a bright, heavy 
colossus of solid silver, any one A 
which would have furnished a veiy 
respectable sideboard. Several hn^ 
candlesticks, eight feet high, of w 
same virgin metal, were burning with 
candles of all sizes, from the pillar ci 
wax to the lowliest taper, the varioos 
votive offerings of pilgrims, befim 
shrines of inc^culable riches, oon8i8^• 
ing of pictures of the Virgin and Child, 
or of particular saints ; the face and 
flesh parts alone being painted, and 
those most barbarously, for the Greek 
church appears to (qualify the idolatry 
by the furthest possible departure firom 
nature; real precious stones fi)rming 
the appropriate colours in head-dress 
or vest, and pearls, woven over, repre- 
senting the white drapery. In the 
centre fh)m the dome hung a gigantic 
chandelier of silver, over a circular 
mosaic pavement of the most graoefhl 
designs. The priests, clad like so^ 
cerers, were murmuring their incanta- 
tions, and flinging about incense, while 
invisible voices in seraph tones chanted 
the responses. And then to turn trcm 
all this blaze and gorgcousness, finom 
, walls of silver, and hangings of pearls, 
\ \A ii)bA -^gc^T cx«diQ^^^\L<c^ 'ax. ^3u^& mo- 
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ment seemed the only objects of such 
display; — abject beings T^ith tattered 
garments, decrepit IxkQes, and animal 
countenances, who stood crossing them- 
selves, bowing at intenrals berore the 
shrines till their foreheads resounded 
on the marble floor, and staring around, 
gaping, or spitting, between every pros- 
tration, — old hB«^ of nuns in nlthy 
attire, — ^wretched cripples and loath- 
some beggars, whom one seed pearl 
from the Virgin's shoulder-knot would 
have enriched, but to whom, in their 
faith, the sacrilegious thought, doubt- 
less, never occurred. Here also the 
trophies of conquered armies nung 
around ; but this time the eagle was the 
embleuL KutusofTs tomb is the only 
monument in the interior, and this is 
shortly to be removed. This church is 
dedicated to the holy Virgin of Casan, 
so called from a picture of the Virgin 
in the town of Casan, which has an 
immense reputation for miracles. It is 
also distinguished by the peculiarity of 
two unequal transepts; not, as some 
have alleged, from the peculiar form of 
the Greek cross, but simply for want of 
space on the canal side to continue the 
building. 

Having thus taken the aggregate of 
a Russian church interior, for the rest 
are mere repetitions of the same barbaric 
splendour, unsanctified by true art, we 
proceeded to the Academy of Arts, on 
the Wassili-Ostrof This is one of 
tiiose outwardly splendid piles, with ten 
times more space tiian in England 
would be allowed for the same object, 
ten times more out of repair, and ten 
thousand times dirtier. At the cere- 
mony of Russian baptism tiie sign of 
the cross is made on the lips to say no- 
thing bad, on the eyes to see nothing 
bad, on the ears to hear nothing bad — 
and, it must be supposed, on the nose 
also^ to smell nothing bad ; for the Rus- 
sians do not seem inconvenienced by 
the trials to which this organ is exposed 
on entering their dwellings. But to 
retam to this odoriferous academy— 
the halls and staircase are all on a 
grand scale, and appropriately adorned 
with casts from the Laocoon, the Gla- 
diator, and other celebrated statues of 
Uitiyujtjr. A stripling population, stu- 



dents in uniform, and cadets fh)m the 
colleges, to whom it was a half-holiday, 
were swarming in the extensive rooms; 
seemingly under no restraint except 
that of a dancing-master, before whom 
about fifty of them were dancing qua- 
drilles with much grace and expression 
in a cloud of dust. They seemed to 
consider this very great fim, and twisted 
their slim male partners about most 
emphatically, whUe many a langhing 
eye turned upon tiie unbidden spec- 
tators, who, to own tiie truth, loitered 
longer in this room than the occasion 
requked. But in tiiese times, when 
good dancing has proved a quick step 
to aavanoement in Russia, this accom- 
plishment is not to be neglected. The 
walls are lined witii eight cartoons of 
boar-hunts and sylvan sports by Rubens 
and Snyders — the latter quite undeni- 
able — of great merit, though we could 
procure no information of their history. 
Also a fine marble bust of this magni- 
ficent emperor, which, had it been dug 
up in classic ground, would have been 
declared a Grecian demi-god — it was 
impossible to pass without admiration. 
I wish his douane were a littie milder. 
But the great attraction was Briilloff's 
picture of the fall of Pompeii — an im- 
mense canvass— at least 20 feet wide 
by 15 high, which now ranks as 
one of the lions of the capital. This 
picture is a gallery in itseli, and one of 
absorbing interest. Above the scene 
hangs the dense black cloud, as de- 
scribed by Pliny. To the right this is 
broken b^ a stream of forked lightning, 
whose livid light blends horribly witn 
the red-hot sulphureous glare of the 
volcano, the outline of which is dimly 
visible. In the centre of the picture, 
where the light falls strongest, lies the 
body of a female, her arms extended 
— a crying infant lying upon her, 
with one littie hand clinging to the 
drapery beneath her bosom: she has 
evidently been killed by a fall from 
a chariot, one broken wheel of which 
is close to her, and which is seen 
borne along at full speed in the dis- 
tance by two terrified horses, while 
the driver, the reins twisted round k\& 
wrist, IS dTOig^ei\. \ie\v\jA ^<«s^. "^«3t- 
warder, on XX\ft fi^\^ *\^ ^ ^<2.\s^ <A 
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fiither, mother, and three sons: the 
aged father, trying with one hand to 
ynid off the shower of ashes, is carried 
in the arms of the eldest son, who, 
belmeted like a soldier, is carefully 
picking his way among the fiedling 
■tones. The younger, quite a lad, is 
supporting the old man's feet, and 
gazmg with a countenance of agony at 
a tottering monument The second son 
is supplicating his mother to trust her- 
self also in his arms ; but, half extended 
on the ground, she gently repulses him, 
and affectionately urees his own safety. 
The expression and lighting of this 
group is beyond all praise. In the ri^ht 
comer of the picture is a lover bearing 
the body of his f^ntine mistress ; from 
the chaplet on her head, and other bri- 
dal ornaments, they appear to have been 
just united. Behind is a grey horse in 
full light, furious with terror, his rider 
clinging with every muscle ; while, 
half hidden, appears a frantic figure, 
its nails fastened into the animal's back 
in the attempt to mount. On the left 
of the centre is a terror-stricken family 
— ^fieither, mother, and two children, 
cowering half naked beneath the red- 
hot hail, and forming a dark mass in 
opposition to a confusion of figures in 
full light behind them — some escaping 
terrified from the tottering portal of a 
building — others bearing children or 
valuables in their arms— a priest with 
the golden vessels of the temple — and 
in the midst an artist, Briilloff himself, 
carrving his box of implements on his 
heaa. The picture terminates with a 
group of Christians, with an anachrontic 
chalice and censer, intended by their 
pious resignation and attitude of devo- 
tion to contrast with the wild, hopeless 
terror around. But these are the least 
effective of the composition. 

The critics have been busy upon the 
redundancy of interest and the multi- 
plication of groups which the artist has 
crowded together ; but as these strictly 
unite in telling the same story, and as 
the interest is chiefly concentrated in 
the principal group, this objection does 
not seem more legitimate here than in 
anjof the crowded scenes of adoration, 

terror, or rejoicing, those of Mr. Martin. 

omitted, which are familiar to the 



world. The more objectionable parti 
are the disjcnnted buildingB on the right 
and left, with statues bowing forward 
in the act of lulling, which interrupt 
rather than heighten the intended 
effect Living objects may be given 
in every transi^t movement ; the wth 
mentary flash may be portrayed be- 
cause never viewed in any other form: 
the rocking billows may be imitated 
because seldom seen at rest ; but to fix 
a mass of stone in a position which it 
can neither sustain nor the eye fcdlow 
, for one instant, is as much in oppositioD 
' to the laws of art as to those of gravity. 
Otherwise the drawing is magnificent, 
the colouring vividly true, and the 
effect of light and shade, and the mere- 
tricious glow afforded by the nature of 
the subject^ sufficient to have seduced a 
less masterly artist from the severity of 
design which Briilloff has observed. 
At me same time it would have been 
physiologically more interesting had 
this first Russian painter of any emi- 
nence evinced a distinctive national 
character, however meagre or 8ti£^ 
instead of continuing in me long-worn 
elements of the Occidental schools. 
But this may be simply accounted for 
by the supposition, generally adopted 
here, that Briilloff 's nationality lies only 
in an assumed termination to his name, 
after the precedents of Madame Bd- 
lochi and M. Tumerelli, familiar to the 
English world ; though the object here 
sought being precisely inverse, it is 
more creditable to the sense of the 
nation. 

ITiis picture was painted for M. De- 
midoff, for the sum, it is said, of 
80,000 roubles, or nearly £4000, and 
by him presented to his imperial ma- 
jesty, who placed it in this academy. 
Another just completed, a Cruci- 
fixion, by Briilloff, forms the altar- 
piece to the new Lutheran church. 
The body of the Saviour is splendidly 
drawn, but otherwise he has infused no 
freshness of idea into this oft-used sub- 
ject; and a Predella picture below, 
the administration of tiie Sacrament, 
is infinitely higher in interest Inferior, 
however, as tiiis altar-piece is to his 
F?dl of Pompeii, it is nevertheless ill 
I \ies\o^<i^\ «« \^^« Sx.'SR^NsXi be diffl- 
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cult to sa^ what grade of merit voald 
be compatible with this temple of abject 
architecture, only to be classed with 
the mountebank churches of our George 
I.'s time. Alternately Grecian and 
Saxon without, and painted within in 
a gewgaw taste, better befitting a 
theatre than a place of worship, this 
edifice unfortunately occupies a conspi- 
cuous position on the Nevski Prospect 
Wi A this exception, I hardly passed 
a building that did not in some way lay 
claim to my admiration. So much, 
however, has been written, and most 
Justly so, in praise of the masonry of 
Petersburg, that any fiirther comment 
on my part is superfluous. On the 
other hand, considering how our Eng- 
lish feelings have been wounded, in the 
reflection that most of the beautiM 
edifices of the olden time which adorn 
our capital are placed where they can 
neither be approached nor appreciated, 
while those of the modem are allowed 
space and air, as if only to expose their 
defects, I consider that a little con- 
scientious detraction of these northern 
upstarts may be more acceptable. The 
buildings, it is true, are with rare ex- 
ception magnificent or graceful, and 
generally consistent in style; but as 
they are built so are they left ; and as 
neither a Russian sun nor a Russian 
frost can be trusted for gentle treat- 
ment, the stucco falls off, the paint 
blisters up, the wood -work decays, and 
none of these items being renewed, the 
edifice soon exhibits a want of finish, 
which an English eye must lose some 
of its home recollections to overlook. 
But, habituated to the sight, no Russian 
eye is offended by this mixture of shab- 
biness and grandeur. Added to this, 
their houses are wretchedly glazed and 
wretchedly shod. Except an occasional 
square of plate glass, everywhere beau- 
tiful, not a pane is seen through which 
a beauty would care to be criticised ; 
nor, beyond the Nevski, which is laid 
with a level mosaic pavement of wood, 
is there a foot of pavement in St. Peters- 



burg which would allow you to con- 
verse in an open carriage wili this 
same beauty in comfort Around the 
winter palace it is execrable — such 
holes as an infant Zarowitch might be 
lost in ; and, lest this should seem over- 
drawn, I can add what I myself was 
eye-witness to, viz., an Ischvouschik 
composedly washing his droschky in a 
colossal puddle, ftdj in sight of the 
palace windows, after which he washed 
his face and hands in the same, and 
drove off. There remains, however, 
to be said, that in a country which, 
seven months in the year, str^s the 
streets with a white smooth pavement 
of its own, the rough flag-stones of art 
cannot be so carefully tended as else- 
where. And now, lest my pen should 
be deemed invidious, let us turn to the 
splendid granite blocks in which the 
Neva and all tributary streams and 
canals are bound ; solid, polished piles 
which no mortar has ever defaced, 
being cramped together with iron : or 
let us acknowledge the patrona^ which 
Russia has afforded our English iron- 
works, which here relieve these sturdy 
masses with a border as elegant as it 
is light, while the various canals, the 
Fontanka, the Moika, and the St Car 
therine's Canal, all similar in size, and 
clad with the same monotony of granite, 
were it not for the purposely varied de- 
signs of their graceful iron palisadings, 
would greatly perplex the stranger. 
Many of the chief noblemen's palaces 
are faced with cast-iron grilles of the 
most costly workmanship, bearing the 
badge of Oriental taste in the nchly 
gilt arrow-head ; while the palisading 
of the summer gardens is so renowned 
that the story of our countryman who 
came expressly from England to see it, 
and immediately returned, is here con- 
sidered as a very credible piece of 
homage. But the many imbecilities 
ascril^d to English travellers by fo- 
reigners would fill a chapter in them- 
selves. It is a pity they are so often 
true. 
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To attempt to describe in one letter a 
building groaning with the accumulated 
collections of an ambitious, unsparing, 
absolute, and, in some few instances, 
discriminating imperial dynasty — one 
which would require visits of weeks in 
succession, and engross a volume of 
description— would be as vain as to 
pretend to comprise the British Museum 
in a few pages. For a detail of the for- 
£imed Hermitage, fitting and well- 
named retreat for such an imperial 
anchorite as Catherine II., I must 
refer you to works of great length 
already devoted exclusively to it, with- 
out the aid of which my own superficial 
view would have been of little avail. 
After undergoing the positive labour of 
viewing a palace of this description — 
after running through forty mai^ificent 
and glittering apartments, beyond the 
first ten of which the powers of atten- 
tion can no longer possibly be com- 
manded, the miserable signt-seer re- 
turns with a head swimming with the 
colours and forms of every school, 
through which the delicious Alba 
Madonna, by Raphael ; the pale fast- 
worn Christ, by Leonardo da Vinci ; a 
whole succession of valuable lights, by 
Rembrandt ; a never-to-be-forgotten 
Pordenone; and, for the sake of na- 
tionality, the Infant Hercules stran- 
gling the Serpent, by our Sir Joshua, 
tiiou^h not among the most attractive 
of his productions, are dimly strug- 
gling; while Dresden jars and Ma- 
lachite vases; heads of Russian mar- 
shals and bodies of Thibet idols ; golden 
trees, peacocks, owls, and mushrooms ; 
the grown-up playthings of a semi- 
barbario court ; portfolios of fttst-xate 



whole swarms of natural history, are 
jostling each other in hopeless confu- 
sion ; all centering in the enchanting 
vista of Raphael's exquisite Loggie, <n 
which a perfect fiiCHsimile here exists, 
and which alone is more than enough 
for the time I spent there. How then 
can I draw light out of this chaos? 
No; the Hermita^ must be left to 
those who have given, or can give, it 
all the requisite time. But no English 
heart will traverse this gallery wiSiout 
murmuring at the national indifference 
which could first allow the Houghton 
Collection to be transported hither, or, 
worse still, at the inexplicable state 
economy that only a few months back 
permitted Nicholas I. to lay his iron 
grasp upon a few of the finest pictures 
which ever entered or certainly ever 
quitted the English shores — I mean 
those choice morsels from Mr. Coes- 
velt's gallery, which I last had the 
pleasure of seeing in his house on Carl- 
ton Terrace. 

In these travelling times an inherent 
talent for sight-seeing is a blessing not 
sufficiently to be prized, one, ec^ually 
commendable in its exercise as m its 
reward. It includes many Christian 
virtues, and a large share of corporeal 
strength. It requires its posseassor to 
be meek, long-suffering, ana believing; 
to be patient where he feels no in- 
terest, and to deny himself where he 
does; to be able to watch long, fiist 
long, and stand long, and, fina!Uy, to 
kiss the rod when he has done; or, 
to choose another simile, sight-seeing 
taken in drops is a cordial, in draughts 
a poison. Between Banm S. and my- 
«/^Yl \k<&T^ \% «. v^r^tual amiable con* 
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see least. He tells me that he has my 
future good too much at heart to mind 
my present £itigue, and I tell him that, 
like many an ally, he came to help, but 
stays to conquer. With military pre- 
cision he parcels Petersburg out mto 
districts, lays his plan of attack over- 
night, and the next morning to a 
minute he is at my door, and I am 
whisked off to fresh feasts, where his 
high epaulettes always procure admis- 
sion, before the last are more than 
swallowed. Altogether I fear he has 
to do with a most thankless recruit : I 
wait with patience and attend with 
submission, but, the moming^s work 
over, hasten to evaporate all newly- 
acquired knowledge, and compromise 
matters with my kind task-master by a 
graceless stroll on the cold sunny pave- 
ments of the Nevski. 

Here it is that Russians of all garbs 
and ranks pass before you. Here stands 
the Ischvouschik, loitering carelessly 
beneath the trees of the avenue, who, 
catching your steady gaze, starts up 
and disfdays a row of beautiful teeth 
beneath his Uiickly-bearded lip, and, 
pointing to his droschky, splutters out 
"Kudi vam ugo^o?" or "Whither 
does it please you?" Here stalks the 
erect Russian peasant, by birth a serf, 
and in gait a prince, the living effigy 
of an old patriarch, bearded to the 
waist, his kaftan of sheep-skin, or any 
dark cloth, wrapt round him, the 
ample front of which, confined at the 
waist by a belt of bright colours, con- 
tains all that another would stow in a 
pocket, literally portraying the words 
of Scripture, *' full measure shall men 
pour into your bosom." Contrary to 
all established rule, he wears his shirt, 
always blue or red, over his trowsers, 
his trowsers under his boots, and doubt- 
less deems tibis ihe most sensible ar- 
rangement And look ! here ^o a posse 
of Russian foot-soldiers, with close- 
shorn head and &ce, and brow-beat 
look, as little of the martial in their 
dusky attire as of glory in their hard 
lives, the mere drudges of a review, 
whom Mars would disown. Not so 
the tiny Circassian, light in limb and 
bright m lool^ frying past on his native 
barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like 



loadstars, which the cold climate can- 
not quench. Now turn to the slender 
Finn, with teeth of pearl, and hair so 
yellow that you mistake it for a lemon- 
coloured handkerchief peeping from 
beneath his round hat : or see, among 
the whirl of carriages three and four 
abreast in the centre of the noble street 
that handsome Tartar coachman, his 
hair and beard of jet, sitting gravely, 
like a statue of Moses, on his box, 
while the little postillion dashes on 
with the foremost horses, ever and 
anon throwing an anxious look behind 
him, lest the ponderous vehicle, which 
the long traces keep at half a street's 
distance, should not be duly following ; 
and within lolls the pale Russian 
beauty, at whose careless bidding they 
all are hurrying forward, looking as 
apathetic to all the realities of life as 
any other fine lady in any other country 
would do. These are the pastimes 
which the traveller finds in the streets 
of Petersburg, which make the hours 
fly swiftly by, further beguiled by the 
fVequent question and frequent laugh, 
as you peep into the various magazines, 
listen to the full-mouthed sounds, and 
inhale the scent of Russian leather, 
with which all Petersburg is most 
appropriately impregnated. 

No one can assert, however, that this 
is a gay capital : its population is one 
of wheels more than of men, without 
whose restless whirl the streets would 
be as lifeless as London at four o'clock 
in the morning. Here are no busy, 
noisy pedestrians, that mainspring of 
gaiety in other cities ; and of the few 
who do tread her huge squares and 
drawn-out streets not above one woman 
is seen to four men. It is true the 
court and beau monde were still at their 
summer haunts, but these only contri- 
bute an artificisd effervescence durine 
the feshionable part of the day, and 
cannot be classed as a characteristic 
of activity. The imperial family are 
not yet returned from Zarskoe Selo to 
the Anitchkoff palace, their temporary 
residence — but, meanwhile, the great 
topic of the day is the arrival of the 
young Duke de Leuclvtenbet^, ^i^. 

Marie. "li^oX «i tsi<fc \«sX3 "^a^ "^^^^ 
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as the bavarian Charff^ d'Afiaires, 
traiislatiug his French ideas more can- 
didly than correctly, observed to me ; 
but an imperial instance of a marriage 
of inclination, though by some busy- 
bodies declared to be restricted to tne 
grand duchess. 

Yesterday being Sunday, my first 
drive was to the English church, an 
institution requiring no date to remind 
us that it was founded in the old time 
when attachment to the church was not 
questioned, and liberal endowments 
tiiought the wisest economy, and which 
now, by mainly contributing to keep 
up the real national spirit, makes a 
worthy return to the descendants of 
those who established it. The church 
itself is a splendid building on the Eng- 
lish quay, richly fitted up, and capable 
of holding a congre^tion of twelve 
hundred. The 1 iving is of considerable 
value, and now worthily occupied by 
the Rev. Ed. Law, whose residence is 
under the same roof with the church, 
with those of the clerk and sexton ad- 

i'oining, all maintained on the same 
. iberal footing. In truth, nowhere can 
England be seen to better advantage 
than in the person of the British Fac- 
tory — a body of English merchants 
who settled here in the middle of last 
century, — as soon, indeed, as this new 
capital afforded any commercial advan- 
tages, and who have firmly transplanted 
to this northern soil the fairest blos- 
soms from the parent tree. Every 
charitable custom is perpetuated— every 
hospitable anniversary celebrated — and 
every public rejoicing or mourning ob- 
served with jealous loyalty. The fami- 
lies, most of them highly aristocratic 
in descent, keep carefully aloof from 
all Russian society, and an intermar- 
riage with a Russian is a circumstance 
of the rarest occurrence. At the same 
time this very adherence to national 
forms— prejudices if you will — ^has pro- 
cured them universal respect. It is a 
mistake to suppose that foreigners like 
us the better for imitating them. The 
emperor knows that his sixteen hun- 
dred English children will always 
respect the existing laws, and wishes, 

perhaps, that the rest of his family were 

V peaceable. 



a little occasionally at a new nkaae, but 
this is their prerogative whether abroad 
or at home. Owing to the En^ish 
habits of business — their punctuality, 
exactness, and probit}% — numy a prac- 
tical, useful institution has arisen of 
which the Russians equally benefit It 
will be easily imagined that the straig^t- 
forw-ard English merchant, equally 
accustomed and compelled to trust his 
dependents in the various responsibili- 
ties of a counting-house, found but a slip- 
pery colleague in the merry, lazy, thiev- 
ing Russian; at the same time the 
wages of the English to their inferiors 
being as much higher as their treatment 
was more humane, it became the inte- 
rest of both parties to reform an evil 
which gave the one a. bad servant and 
deprivS the other of a good master. 
A company, or artellj as it is termed in 
Russian, has, therefore, been formed, 
which pledges itself for the honesty of 
its members, or makes good the defici- 
encies which a dishonest member may 
occasion. The privileges and certainty 
of good employment are the induce- 
ment to enter, and there is not an Eng- 
lish merchant house in Petersburg who 
does not employ one or more of these 
Artellschiks. And thus a principle, 
seemingly inherent in the English na- 
ture, that of making it a man's interest 
to be honest, has here engendered a 
habit which subsequently may claim a 
higher motive. 

Upon the conclusion of service we 
drove to the Admiralty, the shops all 
open, and no sign of the sabbatl^ and 
after the due delay which accompanies 
all things, whether great or small, in 
Russia, obtained leave to ascend the 
tower. Emerging at the base of the 
gilt spire we stood among the colossal 
statues which adorn the platform, and 
were greeted with a most peculiar view. 
Petersburg, with its Oriental spires and 
domes, and many tributary islands, lay 
couched low beneath us, while, fer as 
the eye could reach, spread a naked 
waste of land and water, each equally 
flat, and dotted as sparingly as possible 
with signs of life. The only moun- 
tainous forms were presented m a sky 
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over the distant walls and shipping of 
Cronstadt, melted imperceptibly into 
the horizon, and presented a back- 
ground as glorious as evanescent. 

No one can judge of the daring posi- 
tion of Petersburg -who has not mount- 
ed one of these her artificial heights, and 
viewed the immense body of waters in 
which she floats, like a bark overladen 
with precious goods ; while the autumn 
waves, as if maddened hy the prospect 
of the winter's long imprisonment, play 
wild pranks with her resistless shores, 
deriding her false foundations, and 
overturning in a few hours the laboured 
erections of as many years. We wanted 
no one to recount the horrors of an 
inundation, for this is the season when 
the waters levy their annual tribute. 
A south-west wind was lifting the gulf 
furiously towards the city-;-the Neva 
was dashing along, rejoicing in its 
strength — tossing the keels of the ves- 
sels over the granite quays, disjointing 
the planks of the floating bridges, and 
threatening all who venturea across 
with sea-sickness, if with no worse dan- 
ger. The water had already taken 
possession of some of the wretched out^ 
skirts of the city, adding more misery 
where there seemed enough before, 
while flags floated from the tower 
where we stood to warn the inhabitants 
of their danger; and before we quitted 
our station, ^uns from the fortress, the 
appointed signal on such occasions, 
bade those remove who had aught to 
save. But pleasant sites and natural 
advantages are the easy tools of a 
limited monarchy— nought but an abso- 
lute will could have compelled a splen- 
did capital from the depths of a swamp. 
The founding of Petersburg might be 
the grant of civilisation to Russia, but 
it was also the sign manual of auto- 
cracy, and Peter 3ie Great reasoned 
more like the despot than the philan- 
thropist, in foreseeing that wherever 
the Imperial Queen Bee thought fit to 
alight, there would the fidthful or ser- 
vile Russians swarm. 

But now it is time to quit our station, 
which a thermometer at 10° of Fahren- 
heit rendered no enviable eminence; 
therefore, descending as we came, we 
tnrened the reeling bridge in safety, , 



and had given up all thought of further 
novelties for the day, when, passing the 
interminable Corps des Cadets — the 
longest &9ade in the known world, 
our attention was caught by the most 
delicious strains of vocal music, and 
observing the cliapel part lighted up, 
and carnages waiting. Baron S. pro- 
nounced a Russian wedding to be going 
forward. In a moment the check-string 
was pulled, the horses' heads tumec^ 
and we alighted at the doorway. Tlie 
chapel itself was on the second story, 
divided off with glass doors, which we 
were proceeding to open much to our 
satisfaction, when, with all the dignity 
of high integrity, the officials rushed 
to repulse us — ^not, however, till we had 
caught a tantalizing glimpse of a fair 
girl with a rueful countenance standing 
before an altar, with candle in hanc^ 
ajs It aoout to light her own ftmeral pile, 
and a gentleman of no very promismg 
exterior at her side. This was enough 
to have fired the ardour of a saint ; but 
m our nurry, oethinking ourselves only 
of a terrestrial remedy, we applied tliat 
infallible key, fitted to all nearts as 
well as doors in Russia ; looks of inte- 
grity vanished, smiles of bland ac- 
quiescence ensued, and in a moment 
" all the doors flew open." We entered, 
and mixed among the bridal party, and 
gradually advancing, found ourselves 
within a few paces of the bride, and I 
trust diverted her thoughts pleasantly, 
for the ceremony was long, and the 
bridegroom old enough to have been 
her grandfather. The ill-sorted pair 
stood together in the centre of the small 
chapel before an altar, each holding a 
taper as emblem of the light of tlieir 
good works; and, between them and 
9ie altar, a stout burly priest, with hand- 
some jovial countenance and fine flow- 
ing beard and hair ; on either hand a 
subordinate. After reading^ prayers at 
some length, he gave the bridegroom a 
golden ring, the shining metal typify- 
ing that henceforward he should shine 
like the sun in his spouse's eyes ; and 
to her one of silver, emblem of the 
moon, as reminding her to borrow light 
s6Le\y from the favour of her husband's 
countenance — ^axv a!^xjiciira>acivi^\sv^\». 
this instance seeuvft^ ^ovaX^^ TkRRAessaK^i* 
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These were exchanged amidst a pro- 
fusion of bowings and crossings, the 
choristers, about twenty in number, 
dressed in the court uniform, taking up 
the ** Ghospodi Pomilm/* or " Lord 
have mercy on us," in strains which 
seemed hardly of this eartli. The priest 
thon addressed the pale girl, whom we 
ascertained to be an orphan, marrying 
for a home, in an extempore exhorta- 
tion upon the duties awaitmg her, with a 
manner so gentle and persuasive, his fiill 
Russian flowing so harmoniously from 
bis lips, that, though not comprehend- 
ing a word, my attention was riveted 
and my heart touched. The bridegroom, 
who stood without any discernible ex- 
pression whatsoever on his countenance, 
received the same admonition in his 
turn ; the priest, or popcj as they are 
termed in the Russian church, alter- 
nately putting on and off his high 
mitred cap, which with his costly robes 
gave him the air of a Jewish high- 
priest. This concluded, the sacrament, 
here taken with the elements mixed, 
was administered, which, besides the 

. sacred meaning received in all Christian 
churches, on this occasion further typi- 
fies the cup of human joy and sorrow 
henceforth to be shared by a married 
couple. Of this each partook alternately 
three times, and then kissed the book 
on the altar. The attenoants now 
brought forward two gilt crowns, which 
were received with reverence and many 
crossings by the priest, and two gentle- 
men in plain clothes advancing from 
the family party in which we had 
usurped a place, took the crowns, and 
the priest blessing the couple with their 
respective names of Anna Ivanovna and 
Peter Nicolaiwitch, placed the one on 
the man's head, and held the other over 
that of the girl, whose head-dress did 
not admit of a nearer approach. This 
latter, with her veil flowing from the 
back of her head, her long white gar^ 
ments, and pensive looks, seemed a fair 
statue beneath a golden canopy ; while 
the poor man, encumbered with candle 
in one hand, the perpetual necessity of 
crossing himself with the other, and 
his stupendous head-^ar, looked quite 

a ridiculous ohjectf and, vainly attempt- u 
it^ to bow with his body and keep Yub \ 



head erect, was near losing his crown 
several times. In this, however, lies 
the pith of the ceremony ; so much so 
-that the Russian word to nuuiy is lite- 
rally to crown. This pageantry ocm- 
tinued some time« while copious por- 
tions of the Scriptures were read, holy 
water strewed round, and clouds of in- 
cense flimg about the pair ; their saints 
called upon to protect them ; and, lastly, 
a solemn invocation addressed to the 
Ahnighty to bless these his children 
like Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Joseph and Mary, &c. ; to 
keep them like Noah in the ark, Jonas 
in the fish's belly, and the Hebrew cap- 
tives in the fiery fiimace; and, tliat 
tradition nught not be omitted, to give 
them joy such as the Empress Helen 
felt on discovering the true cross. 
Then, taking a hand of each in his, 
the priest drew them, himself walking 
backwards, and the crown-bearers fol- 
lowing in slow procession, three times 
round the altar. Now the crowns were 
taken ofl^ kissed three times by bride 
and bridegroom, the choristers ceased, 
the altar disappeai^ed, and priests and 
attendants, retreating backwards to 
the chancel end, vanished behind the 
screen, and all was silent in a moment 
Here you will conclude the ceremony 
terminated, so at least thought we, and 
so pernaps did the happy couple, who 
seemed well nigh exhausted ; but now 
the ci-devant crown-bearers seized upon 
the bride, hurried her to the screen 
which divides off the Holy of Holies in 
a Russian church, where she prostrated 
herself three times in rapid succession 
before the pictures of two saints, touch- 
ing the floor at each plunge audibly 
with her &ir forehead, the exertion 
being so great that, but for the support 
of her attendants, she must have sunk. 
The gentleman was left to prostrate 
himself unassisted, which done, each 
kissed the picture the requisite three 
times. And now the bridal party ad- 
vanced to congratulate — the bride's 
tears flowed fast — a general kissing 
commenced, and we sounded a rapid re- 
treat, for in the crowd and confusion it 
seemed very immaterial on whom this 
«\ipe;t«.\sw»&nce of caresses might alight 
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ceremony was highly impressive, so 
much so as quite to overbalance the 
admixture of orientalisms and tradi- 
tions which pervaded it. I should also 
add that marriage in Russia is entirely 
indissoluble — that no kind of relation- 
ship within the fifth degree is permit- 
ted ; two sisters may not even marry 
two brothers; that more than three 
times no one can be united in wedlock, 
nor even that without previous fast and 
penance to qualify the sin ; and that a 
priest can never marry a second time» 



so that a priest's wife is as mucli 
cherished as any other good thing that 
cannot be replaced. 

We returned home, but my thoughts 
involuntarily followed that pale girl 
whose early marriage it had been our 
fate to witness. I longed to whisper to 
her words of hope that the rough-look- 
ing staff she had chosen to lean upon 
through life might prove a kind and a 
true one. But good looks are truly 
nothing — I'objSt qu'on aime a toujoun 
de beaux yeux. 
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Change of lodging— Corner of a dining-room— View of a Russian prison— Detentfam Wii | 
trial — Accoaut of the Conspiracy of 1826. 



Until within a short time I had not 
been able to penmade myself to abandon 
the last few associations which threw 
an English colouring over my dwell- 
ing in the Galemoi Oulitza, or Rue 
des Galores, and yield to the kind soli- 
citations of Baron S. and his amiable 
lady to remove entirely to their house. 
But now, as my time was fast drawing 
to a close, they came regularly to attack 
me. "It is no inconvenience in the 
world, we have plenty of accommoda- 
tion," said the baroness, " and all at 
your service." " We can take no de- 
nial, we have eight rooms," said the 
baron, " and you shall choose which 
you please." And then the lady bepan 
again, and withal her very beautiful 
Isis-like face lighted up with such an 
expression of good-will and cordial 
kindness, that I must have been made 
of stone, or, what is harder still, of 
utter human selfishness, to have al- 
lowed the few thin ghosts of English 
comfort which hovered over my pre- 
sent dwelling to triumph over the 
pleadings of a lovely flesh and blood 
countenance like hers. If this be the 
type of female beauty here, Petersburg 
most be a paradise of charms ; but the 
but)ness is a German, and her beauty 
of no individual nation, unless it be of 
the ancient Greek. 

I surrendered, therefore, a willing 
prisoner, and the next day was re- 
ceived with one of the best attributes 
of our fii^erland, viz., an English wel- 
come. " And now," said the baron, 
his pale face glowing with hospitality, 
''here are eight apartments; select 
which you please for your sleeping- 
room. Here are the two drawing- 
rooms, there the dining-room ; there," 
pointing to the right, " is my wife's 
cabinet; there," pointing to the left. 



" is my own writing-room ; furttev 
is our bed-room ; in short 70a fapi 
: only to choose, and never was a goal 
more welcome." By the tardisearf 
my answer my kind host donbdM 
thon^ht that I was inclined to be diS> 
cult in my choice ; so drawing-roonii 
dining-room, dressing-room, wiitinf 
room, sleeping-room, and even cmt 
dren's room, and I know not what 1]^ 
side, were duly recapitulated, and stil 
their guest hesitated. Could they btf 
have looked into my heart and tea 
the spacious vision of eight spare bedr 
rooms, all fitted up with English pri- 
vacv, which to that moment had ooco* 
pied it, my silence would have no 
longer puzzled them. After all I w« 
not so new to foreign habits, but that I 
might have suspected the truth; » 
hastily considering what would be fiir> 
thest from the children, furthest firom 
the soldiers and most to myself I mo- 
destiy selected the dining-room. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered for the nig^^ 
I foiind an ample comer partitkmed 
off by a screen, all my things arranged 
in order, and, if the chief ingredient of 
a good night be sound sleep, I had no 
reason to complain. 

In his high military post Baron S, 
is unremittingly occupied, for business 
is not considered such in Russia with- 
out an incredible consumption of paper 
and ink, and all his spare time, when 
he has no guests to whom to show the 
lions of his capital, is spent in his little 
femily of infant beauties.* The two 
youngest, twins, were brought in by 

* Since writing the above Colonel and Ba- 
roness S. have experienced an affliction which 
has given them a mournful reputation in 
Petersburg ; the scarlet fever, the scourse of 
lYd& cv^W;k\^\a:«\xi^ vN^iat. off ftve of their fU 
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r Russian wet-nurse, who, with her 
1 velvet cap embroidered with gold, 
le in for her share of my traveller's 
ilege, and was considered with as 
;h interest as the babes. These 
;r were still imprisoned in the ban- 
es with which uiey continue to im- 
i children's circulation, and keep 
n the population of this country. 
• only convenience, perhaps, con- 
i in a facility of handling them as 
y as they are alive. The colonel 
I one upright in one hand ; its little 
1 nodding about like a fading flower 
L stiff stalk — " Apres toiUy (fest une 
Hirie" said he, " mais on a fait le 
e avec moi f* and this was, perhaps, 
best reason that could be given, 
rom this scene we removed to a 
r different one. This building, in 
3h the colonel is allowed those me- 
able eight rooms, and which is 
rely under his charge, is one of the 
cipal military establishments in 
irsburg; containing barrack-room 
I standing force of twelve hundred 
, and strong prisons for offenders 
very kind, who are here secured 
tried, and then passed on to various 
r governments for punistiment. 1 
•mpanied the colonel to the chief 
>n, entering an ante-chamber where 
ity soldiers kept guard before a 
e of iron stanchions from floor to 
ng, and which led into a spacious 
tment crowded with inmates. We 
red, and the colonel uttered the 
tary salute, '' Sdarova lif* "All 
?" and was answered with " Sdravie 
tern" or " We wish you good 
th ;" the equally national military 
f er in a simultaneous shout Here 
e one hundred and four criminals, 
*ather prisoners, for trial, but all 
I crime pretty legible on their coun- 
nces. Those apprehended for mur- 
were chained hand and foot, and 
tast a fiflh of the number were thus 
!red. All nations and tribes of 
sia were congregated here, Tartars, 
is, Calmucs, Bukharians, Circas- 
8, &c., all wretched, vitiated looking 
igs, many fine in feature, but hideous 
izpression. The most remarkable 
an Arabian prince, a plunderer of 
desert, £ne, bandsome, haughty, 



and hardened, a very Thug in impe* 
nitent expression, who drew up his mie 
figure as we passed along, and clanked 
his murderer's chains as proudly as if 
they had been the insignia of honour. 
It has not been at all times safe to 
enter this den, and the last fort-major» 
whose guard at the grate was neither 
so numerous nor so vigilant, narrowly 
escaped with his life. The room was 
long, large, and lofty, well aired, and 
lighted by a row of strongly-barred 
sash-windows: at the one end were 
two pumps, with brass basins beneath 
them for the purification of the body ; 
and at the opposite end a Russian shrine, 
with ever-burning lamp, for that of the 
soul. Down the centre of the room 
was a wooden frame-work, sloping each 
way like the shallow roof of a house, 
on which their coverlets were spread 
for the night; and the room was clean, 
being washed by the prisoners once a- 
week. All other admissible humanity 
is also exercised ; and that I might not 
tell England that the prisoners under 
his care were neglected, the colonel 
sent for a basin of soup from the pri- 
soners' supper, and truly it was such as 
a more squeamish stomach might have 
relished. 

But the ^at evil is, that all this is 
too much in the power of the com- 
manding officer to pervert and abuse, 
who, being himself entirely without 
check or control, too often starves his 
prisoners to increase his own poor pay. 
The rank of a general, I am sorry to 
add, does not here pledge its owner to 
honesty ; and it is well known and as 
frankly acknowledged that the chef of 
a regiment will witii impunity demuid 
his soldiers of their allowed weight of 
rations, and pocket the surplus, or 
market them out to daily labour, of 
which he himself appropriates the 
wages. For here the individual who 
wears the emperoi^s livery is denied 
the pride of knowing that he is absolved 
from that of any other master, and 
every soldier who will, learns a trade, 
with the profits of which he endeavours 
to better his miserable condition. The 
best shoemakers, tinmen, basket-makers^ 
&C., are soVdVer^ \ifi»;^<^ «xi "^w^eaSiv 
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Change of lodging— Corner of a dining-room— View of a Russian prison — ^Detention before 
trial— Account of the Conspiracy of 1826. 



Until within a short time I had not 
been able to persuade myself to abandon 
the last few associations which threw 
an English colouring over my dwell- 
ing in the Galemoi Oulitza, or Rue 
des 6al(^res, and yield to the kind soli- 
citations of Baron S. and his amiable 
lady to remove entirely to their house. 
But now, as my time was fast drawing 
to a close, they came regularly to attack 
me. " It is no inconvenience in the 
world, we have plenty of accommoda- 
tion," said the baroness, " and all at 
your service." " We can take no de- 
nial, we have eight rooms," said the 
baron, " and you shall choose which 
you please." And then the lady bepan 
again, and withal her very beautiful 
Isis-like face lighted up with such an 
expression of good-will and cordial 
Idndness, that I must have been made 
of stone, or, what is harder still, of 
utter human selfishness, to have al- 
lowed the few thin ghosts of English 
comfort which hovered over my pre- 
sent dwelling to triumph over the 
pleadings of a lovely flesh and blood 
countenance like hers. If this be the 
type of female beauty here, Petersburg 
most be a paradise of charms ; but the 
but)ne88 is a Grerman, and her beauty 
of no individual nation, unless it be of 
the ancient Greek. 

I surrendered, therefore, a willing 
prisoner, and the next day was re- 
ceived with one of the best attributes 
of our &therland, viz., an English wel- 
come. " And now," said the baron, 
his pale &ce glowing with hospitality, 
''here are eight apartments; select 
which you please for your sleeping- 
room. Here are the two drawing- 
rooms, there the dining-room ; there," 
pointing to the right, " is my wife's 
cabinet; there" pointing to tkie led, 



" is my own writing-room ; further on 
is our bed-room; in short you have 
only to choose, and never was a guest 
more welcome." By the tardioessof 
my answer my kind host doubtiess 
thought that I was inclined to be diffi- 
cult m my choice ; so drawing-rooms, 
dining-room, dressing-room, writing- 
room, sleeping-room, and even chil- 
dren's room, and I know not what be- 
side, were duly recapitulated, and still 
their guest hesitated. Could they but 
have looked into my heart and seen 
the spacious vision of eight spare bed- 
rooms, all fitted up with English pri- 
vacv, which to that moment had occu- 
pied it, my silence would have no 
longer puzzled them. After all I was 
not so new to foreign habits, but that I 
might have suspected the truth ; so 
ha^ly considering what would be fur- 
thest from the children, furthest from 
the soldiers and most to myself, I mo- 
destiy selected the dining-room. Ac- 
cordingly, when I entered for the night, 
I found an ample comer partitioned 
off by a screen, all my things arranged 
in order, and, If the chief ingredient of 
a good night be sound sleep, I had no 
reason to complain. 

In his high militar^r post Baron S. 
is unremittingly occupied, for business 
is not considered such in Russia with- 
out an incredible consumption of paper 
and ink, and all his spare time, when 
he has no guests to whom to show the 
lions of his capital, is spent in his littie 
fkmily of infent beauties.* The two 
youngest, twins, were brought in by 

* Since writing the above Colonel and Ba- 
roness S. have experienced an affliction which 
has given them a mournful reputation in 
Petersburg ; the scarlet fever, the scourse of 
lYiia c«i^\\;^,\A.Vvck% vN«,'ot off five of theu fU 
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their Russian wet-nurse, who, with her 
high velvet cap embroidered with gold, 
came in for her share of my traveller's 
privilege, and was considered with as 
much interest as the babes. These 
latter were still imprisoned in the ban- 
dages with which tiiey continue to im- 
pede children's circulation, and keep 
down the population of this country. 
The only convenience, perhaps, con- 
sists in a facility of handling them as 
long as thejr are alive. The colonel 
held one upright in one hand ; its little 
head nodding about like a fading flower 
on a stift' stalk — " Apres touty ^est une 
barbaric" said he, ** mats on a fait le 
meme avec moi f* and this was, perhaps, 
the best reason that could be given. 

From this scene we removed to a 
▼eiy diflerent one. This building, in 
which the colonel is allowed those me- 
morable eight rooms, and which is 
entirely under his charge, is one of the 
principal military establishments in 
Petersburg; containing barrack-room 
for a standing force of twelve hundred 
men, and strong prisons for offenders 
of every kind, who are here secured 
and tried, and then passed on to various 
other governments for punistiment. 1 
accompanied the colonel to tne chief 
prison, entering an ante-chamber where 
twenty soldiers kept guard before a 
grate of iron stanchions from floor to 
ceiling, and which led into a spacious 
apartment crowded with inmates. We 
entered, and the colonel uttered the 
military salute, " Sdarova li f* " All 
well ?" and was answered with " Sdravie 
gelaiem" or " We wish you good 
health ;" the equally national military 
answer in a simultaneous shout Here 
were one hundred and four criminals, 
or rather prisoners, for trial, but all 
with crime pretty legible on their coun- 
tenances. Those apprehended for mur- 
der were chained hand and foot, and 
at least a fiflh of the number were thus 
fettered. All nations and tribes of 
Russia were congregated here, Tartars, 
Finns, Calmucs, Bukharians, Circas- 
sians, &c., all wretched, vitiated looking 
beings, many fine in feature, but hideous 
in expression. The most remarkable 
was an Arabian prince, a plunderer of 
the desert, £ne, handsome, haughty, 



and hardened, a very Thug in impe- 
nitent expression, who drew up his mie 
figure as we passed along, and clanked 
his murderer's chains as proudly as if 
they had been the insignia of honour. 
It has not been at all times safe to 
enter this den, and the last fort-major, 
whose guard at the grate was neither 
so numerous nor so vigilant, narrowly 
escaped with his life. The room was 
long, large, and lofty, well aired, and 
lighted by a row of strongly-barred 
sash-windows: at the one end were 
two pumps, with brass basins beneath 
them for the purification of the body ; 
and at the opposite end a Russian shrine, 
with ever-burning lamp, for that of the 
soul. Down the centre of the room 
was a wooden frame-work, sloping each 
way like the shallow roof of a house, 
on which their coverlets were spread 
for the night; and tlie room was clean, 
being washed by the prisoners once a- 
week. All other admissible humanity 
is also exercised ; and that I might not 
tell England that the prisoners under 
his care were neglected, the colonel 
sent for a basin of soup from the pri- 
soners' supper, and truly it was such as 
a more squeamish stomach might have 
relished. 

But the ^eat evil is, that all this is 
too much in the power of the com- 
manding officer to pervert and abuse, 
who, being himself entirely without 
check or control, too often starves his 
prisoners to increase his own poor pay. 
The rank of a general, I am sorry to 
add, does not here pledge its owner to 
honesty ; and it is well known and as 
frankly acknowledged that the chef of 
a regiment will wi3i impunity defraud 
his soldiers of their allowed weight of 
rations, and pocket the surplus, or 
market them out to daily labour, of 
which he himself appropriates the 
wages. For here the individual who 
wears the emperor's livery is denied 
the pride of knowing that he is absolved 
from that of any other master, and 
every soldier who will, learns a trade, 
with the profits of which he endeavours 
to better his miserable condition. The 
best shoemakers, tinmen, basket-makers^ 
&c., are boVAWto. \ni«L^T\ft ^ti '^iw^^^ 
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racks for a soldier to hang his bells ; 
but such I have seen done here. 

Besides these promiscuous prisons 
there are also solitary cells m this 
establishment for prisoners whose cause 
is of a more intricate nature. None, 
the baron assured me, he believed to 
be unjustly punished ; but the cruelty 
here consists in the length of detention 
before trial. Frequently a prisoner 
waits two years before his trifd comes 
on. There was one in a room above 
us, he said, who had been detained 
twelve years, " Mais^ pauvre homme, 
que f aire! — il a un tas de papiers haul 
oumme cela ;" and the colonel stretched 
his arms to their utmost limit. Thus 
it appears, taking this maximum of 
misery, and our late minimum of in- 
convenience, that the paper-mills in 
Russia are the engines which work the 
greatest evils to all classes; a new 
species of abuse of the press I The 
emperor's attention is, however, parti- 
cularly devoted to this subject, which, 
it is to be hoped, may soon be remedied, 
and paper and ink no longer remain 
the tyrants they are. 

From Colonel S. I have received a 
most interesting account of the rebel- 
lion which greeted Nicholas's accession 
to the throne, on the 14th of December, 
1826, an historical occurrence of which 
we know but littie, and than which few 
events have left deeper traces of their 
existence in public mistrust and private 
misery. As other means have put 
into my hands some valuable docu- 
ments relating to the same, I am en- 
abled to ^ve an account which I think 
will be interesting, and which may 
serve also to show the materials of 
"which most plots are here composed. 

As early as 1816, among the troops 
returning to Russia upon the conclusion 
of peace, were a few young officers — 
who, having become acquained with 
the political tendency of various secret 
associations in Germany, and fired v/ith 
ideas, then less guilty than romantic — 
resolved upon establishing something 
similar in Russia. To these raw be- 
ginners others quickly joined them- 
selves; and in February, 1817, the 
basis was laid of an association called 
** The Society of the PubUc Good." 



One of the chief members was a Colonel 
Pestel, aide-de-camp to Count Witg«i- 
stein, who, being distinguished tar 
talent and strengtii of character, was 
intrusted with the formation of a code 
of rules. These, had their right or 
their power in any way been adapted 
to the end proposed, would doubtless 
have been of great public benefit, being 
principally directed towards the encou- 
ragement and maintenance of charitable 
institutions, to the formation of schools 
on the Lancasterian principle, to the 
better administration of justice in (he 
courts of law (that most crying of all 
public abuses in Russia), and to the 
development of national industry and 
attainment of commercial prosperity. 
On the other hand, these benevolent 
statutes included the vows of a blind 
obedience, and the liberty of resorting 
to the most violent means, even ** to 
the secret dagger and the secret cup." 
To the msuntenance of the society each 
member was to subscribe the twentieth 
part of his income, a condition which 
none seemed particularly anxious to 
fulfil, since at no time does it appear 
that a sum of more than 5000 roubles, 
about 200/., was collected, which was 
spent by Prince Troubetskoi, secretary 
to the body, but not for the service of 
the same. This association rapidly 
grew in strength, but with their num- 
bers increased also their factions, and 
all their sittings were characterised by 
disorder and want of integrity. 

It was not long before a Mse report 
of a design on the part of the Emperor 
Alexander to re-establish the kingdom 
of Poland, and retire with his court to 
Warsaw, gave rise to violent commo- 
tions, and to the first open project of 
regicide, and more than one member 
volunteered his arm for the deed. Tins 
bravado, however, frightened the more 
prudent or timid, and many subsequent 
convocations leant towards the repub- 
lican form of government, to the banish- 
ment of every member of the imperial 
family, or to the retention of the 
Empress Elizabeth, Alexander's wife, 
alone, as head of a limited monarchy. 
Occasionally their thoughts were de- 
\ voted to the form of constitution best 
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selecting England as a model, atanother, 
Spain, and at a third, America I And 
having become acquainted -with the 
existence of a powerful secret body in 
Poland, they mutually communicated 
their plans ; the Society of the Public 
Good binding themselves to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Poland, and 
to restore those conquered provinces, 
according to their phrase, " not yet Bus- 
sified:'* whilst the Polish body pro- 
mised to abet every movement of its 
colleague, and to withhold the Grand 
Duke Constantine, Viceroy of Warsaw, 
from returning to Russia on any out- 
burst of the conspiracy. A further 
reinforcement was furnished by the dis- 
covery of another society in Russia, 
entitled "The United Slavonians;" 
thus verifying the Russian proverb, that 
"those who work in the dark have 
light enough to know their own." 
These combined forces, though sub- 
divided into numerous garrisons, and 
scattered about the empire, were never- 
theless designated in general as the 
Societies of tiie North and of the South ; 
the former comprising Petersburg, the 
latter Moscow, Toulczyn, &c. ; of which 
latter, Pestel, mentioned above, the 
most dangerous member because the 
most resolute, one whom even his com- 
panions looked on with fear as "an 
ambitious, designing man," — " a Buo- 
naparte and not a Washington," was 
the head. In the mean time the con- 
spiracy included the most celebrated 
names, either in family or fame, in 
Knssia ; such as the Princes Troubets- 
koi, Obolensky, Baryatinski, V olkonski, 
Galitzin, &c. ; the names of Narischkin, 
Tolstoi, Rosen, Mouravieff, four of 
them, Bulgarin, Bestucheff the author, 
&c, &c To affirm that these were all 
military is useless in a country where 
to be a man is to be a soldier, and every 
means were employed to prepare for 
a struggle, by spreading disaffection 
among the soldiery, who, to do them 
justice, were only turned from their 
duty by an artful misrepresentation of 
the same, or by a direct fabrication of 
the emperor's orders : while Bestucheff, 
one of Russia's first writers, employed 
his pen in publishing seditious and ex- 
citing poems and addresses* 



Proceeding thus from one extreme to 
another, each fresh meeting of the con- 
spirators gave birth to wilder schemes 
of government, all pointing at self- 
aggrandisement in various shapes,while, 
with brutal sang froid, the imperial 
family were condemned to a general 
massacre; Pestel coolly counting on 
his fingers up to thirteen necessary 
murders, adding, " I will prepare the 
bravos to deal 3ie blows ; Baryatinski 
has several ready." With their blood- 
thirstiness, however, their disorders 
kept pace, almost every sitting termi- 
nating in dissensions which nullified 
their resolves ; and thus, under God's 
providence, the Emperor Alexander 
slept safe in his bed though a traitor 
not seldom mounted guard at his door. 
For it is remarkable, that, of several 
who assumed the night-watch at the 
palace expressly for the purpose of 
murdering the emperor in his sleep, not 
one was found capable of carrying this 
plan into execution. From time to 
time, it is believed, intelligence of this 
plot reached him, but weary with the 
weight of a Russian diadem, and care- 
less of his own life, he gave the subject 
no attention. In the June preceding his 
death, however, these reports (deserters 
from the cause not being wanting) 
assumed too responsible a shape to be 
neglected, and at Taganrog, whence 
he never returned, precautionary means 
were taken, which, while they did not 
in the least intimidate, served but to ag- 
gravate the party. The event of Alex- 
ander's death was lamented by some of 
the conspirators, as an opportunity for 
open revolt lost never to be recovered ; 
by others, as having frustrated plans of 
private revenge. 

In the mean time the 14th of Decem- 
ber approached. This was the day 
appointed for administering the oaths 
of fidelity to the troops in favour of 
Nicholas, who acceded to the throne, 
not less by the wish of Alexander than 
by tiie voluntary renunciation of Con- 
stantine. This latter circumstance, 
however, was grasped as a pretext for 
disaffecting the soldiers. Although their 
plans were as unripe as ever they had 
been, or probably -vwM WNfe\sfe&\\,«»!S^ 
but a smsi^l ii\m)i\)eT oi ^'t «^ w?a. ^sRssa.- 
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Ued ID Petersburg, yet a rising for that 
day was hastily resolved on, and Prince 
Troubetskoi elected as the chief. The 
disaffected officers ran through the 
ranks, urging the soldiers not to take 
the oath to I\icholas, alleging that the 
Grand Duke Constantine was in irons, 
the Grand Duke Michael the same ; and 
that the former would increase the pay 
of all who remained faithful to him. 
Cries of " Constantine and the Consti- 
tution " were raised — the latter word, 
new to every Russian ear, and perfectly 
unintelligible to the simple soldiery, 
was explained to them as meaning Con- 
stantine's wife! — and a more bitine 
sarcasm could not have been uttered. 
Arriving in this condition at the Grand 
Square, and beneath the windows of the 
Winter Palace, where the empress, with 
her whole court, were assembled, the 
revolt became apparent Count Milo- 
radewitch and Colonel Stiirler, colonels 
of two regiments which refused to obey 
their orders, were both assassinated in 
cold blood by Kahowsky, one of the 
most brutal of the conspiracy. The 
Grand Duke Michael, also, narrowly 
escaped with life. One moment of fear 
or irresolution on the part of the crown 
had turned the day, as it has done be- 
fore now in Russia ; but the conspirators 
had mistaken their man. Nicholas 
stood forth in a character which he had 

• never before had occasion to show. 
Firm to his rights, and dauntless in 
personal courage, he strengthened the 
bravery of the fidthful, and inspired 
many a wavering heart with instanta- 
neous enthusiasm for his person. The 
rebels fought with desperation, but their 
numbers were few — their chief had 
dastardly abandoned his post, or, rather, 
had never appeared at it ; and after a 
few rounds of cannon had been dis- 
charged, this long-fermenting conspi- 
racy, which had formed visions alter- 
nately of liberty and dominion, which 
had projected the restorations of king- 
doms and the foundation of republics, 
which ha4 promised provinces and 
places, and had anticipated bringing the 
proud Nicholas to conditions, if not to 
ntter submission, was quelled before 

jugbt, with nothing remaining but m\B- 



disgrace upon half the noble fiimilies 
in the empire. Now began the pain- 
fid task of investigation. Every day 
brought forth fresh convictions, and 
proo£ strong as daylight branded many 
as guilty, of whom the merest suspicion 
would have been deemed calumny. 
But no means had been neglected to 
secure adherents. Wives had misled 
their husbands, brothers their brethren. 

The commission seems to have been 
conducted with great justice and indul- 
gence ; and contrary to the usual custom 
of Russia, who, not content with cutting 
off the head of the hydra, generally 
sears all remembrance also with the 
utmost care, a summary of its proceed- 
ings was published. In all, one hundred 
and twenty-three were adjudged worthy 
of punishment. These were divided 
into twelve categories, of whom the first, 
five in number, including Pestel and 
Kahowsky, were hanged; the second 
degraded and banished for life to Sibe- 
ria, with hard work in the mines; 
others degraded, with a certain porticm 
of hard labour and exile in proportiim 
to their guilt ; whilst the twelfth class 
were sentenced to serve as common sol- 
diers, with power of promotion. Most 
of their wives and &inilies followed the 
exiled ; and it is reported that the colony 
of nobility which this rebellion trans- 
planted to Siberia are living there in 
great comfort, their labour l^ing littie 
more than nominal ; subscribing among 
themselves for all the periodicals, news- 
papers, and new works, which appear in 
the European world, and piquing them- 
selves on the exclusive aristocracy of 
their circle. But this had better not be 
looked closer into, or, much as the guilty 
are to be compassionated, our ideas of 
right and wrong would be rather shock- 
ed at an evasion in execution of sen- 
tence, which proceeds neither ^m the 
repentance of the subject, nor the cle- 
mency of the monarch. With respect 
to the latter, however, many of the sen- 
tences have been mitigated, and some 
are already returned to their homes, 
bearing, nevertheless, the badge of tiie 
past in their coarse privates' uniform 
and other degrading restrictions. 

l\ \& -worthy of note that an English- 



jugn^ wim notaing remaining ouxmiB- \ vx y& -wonuy ot note tnat an Unglish- 
trast in the bosom of tiie sovereign, anjiyTx^axi) ^ o\i<&1^^^-^fiSM»A^ <s€ the 
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name of Sherwood, was the individual 
who more especially betrayed the con- 
spiracy to Alexander, though unfortu- 
nately from no motive beyond revenge, 
having been degraded in the army for 
some misdemeanour. He afterwards 
received a nension, and the unmerited 



name of Sherwood vemoi, or Sherwood 
the Faithful. 

My kind friend, Baron S., owes his 
elevation to that day; the murdered 
Colonel Stiirler was his brother-in-law, 
and he himself is indebted for his li^s 
to the intervention of a friend's arm. 
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Pettintion in Petersburg— The Petersburg malady — Preparation* for Northern travel— JonmtT 
to Narva— Troubles tliere — Entrance into Estonia— Intenaeoold — Wolvea — The atation-koiMt 
Loop— Arrival in Keval. 



JJJSR mensch deitkt, und Gott lenkt; 
Vhomme propose^ et Dieu dispose. The 
third week in October had been fixed 
for me to quit Petersburg, and Novem- 
ber was far advanced ere I eventually 
turned my back on it. I bad closed 
my volume of sight-seeing; I had 

?|uitted my tent in the corner of that 
riendly dining-room; and had re- 
turned to the English boarding-house 
in order to start by the last pyroskaff 
for Reval, when I suddenly fell under 
that penalty — a kind of invisible douane 
in the air — to which all southern- 
bom sojourners in Petersburg sooner 
or later must submit For it is a dis- 
agreeable fact, that no foreigner be- 
comes seasoned to the exhalations of 
this swamp-based capital, without pay- 
ing entrance-fee in the shape of an 
attack of fever more or less acute. 
Some impeach the air, others the Neva, 
others the food ; but in my own case I 
am inclined to ascribe it to a too care- 
less defence against the cold, already 
piercingly severe, and which disguised 
beneath the rays of a bright and steady 
sun takes a novice to the climate com- 
pletely unawares. May every lonely 
traveller be half as well tended, for the 
kindest of English Samaritans and the 
best of English physicians were around 
me, and, ere I forget either, " may my 
right hand forget its cunning." In a 
few days I experienced no further in- 
convenience than that attending an 
active mind and a passive body, for 
** strength leaves us in pounds, but re- 
turns in drachms," and an unfeigned 
contrition for being so little mindful of 
the blessings of health while uudis- ' 
putedly wine. Meanwhile it had be- 1 
come no easy matter to reacVv HevaV ) 
tnjr destination, for the last p^ro^kafi 



had ceased ; diligences never had ex- 
isted : the bad season, when autumn's 
last wind and rain touch the confines 
of the winter's first snow, — ^what, in 
other words, is here termed " the little 
winter,"— had commenced ; and a jour- 
ney of three hundred miles, through a 
strange country and strange langoa^ 
wore a discouraging aspect. But famt 
hearts must stay at home. In a short 
time a Russian man-servant, trusty and 
responsible, though no Artellschik, was 
found willing to escort a lady to Reval 
who could only sit still in the carriage^ 
and not so much as speak for hersel£ So 
he was brought up for my approbatioD, 
and proved to be a brisk-looking, mons- 
tached little fellow, who, knowing do 
language beyond his own, gazed on 
me as I sat propped in my fautenil, 
with an air of compassion, as if to say, 
" I '11 take care of you, poor thing I " 
and was very eloquent to everybody 
else. 

And now, by the advice of the ex- 
perienced, our measures were hastened; 
for a frost had set in, which promised 
to carry away all floating bridges 'twixt 
Petersburg and Reval ; after which a 
period ensues when travelling ceases, 
and even the islands forego all com- 
munication with the mam body of 
Petersburg for at least a fortnight 

What is there about this capital 
which tenders it so unloveable as a re- 
sidence? I had experienced within 
its walls kindness as much beyond my 
expectations as m^ deserts — not only 
courtesy and hospitality, but real ge- 
nuine Christian goodness, and I turned 
away with a feeling of thankfulness 
that my life was not destined to be 
s^TiX m«fe. \x. ^ftftHa ^& \f the soil, 
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by force, and appropriated to a purpose 
Nature never intended, inspires a sense 
of dreariness and loneliness which can 
hardly be rationally accounted for. I 
nerer read or heard of the English 
traTcUer, sojourning beyond a few 
days, who did not quit Petersburg with 
a sentiment of release from bondage ; 
and many a Russian, long resident 
abroad, whose darling vision by day 
and night it has been to retire to his 
native capital with the fruits of his ex- 
patriation, has, upon experiment, owned 
the disappointment, and ended his days 
elsewhere. " Je d^teste Petersbourg " 
is the thankless sentence you hear from 
every mouth. 

Our journey commenced at six in 
the afternoon of the 19th of November, 
a delay until daybreak being deemed 
highly hazardous. Anton on the box, 
and myself, loaded with as many 
clothes as a southlander would wear 
ap in the course of a long life, nestied 
down comfortably in the cal^he with 
as littie inclination as power to stir. 
My light English straw hat had been 
baiiished by unanimous consent, and a 
close, silk, wadded cap, edged with fur, 
substituted. My English -lined fur- 
cloaks had been held up to derision as 
mere cobwebs against the cold, and a 
fox-fur, the hair long as my finger, 
drawn over them. All my wardrobe 
had been doubled and trebled, and even 
then my friends shook their heads and 
feared I was too thinly clad. Thus we 
sallied forth into the wild waste of 
darkness and snow, in which Peters- 
burg lay, travelling with four post- 
horses but slowly through the unsound 
snowed-up roads, which were, never- 
theless, not in the condition to admit 
of a sledge. Near midnight I alighted 
at the second post-house from Peters- 
burg, tiie stages being on the average 
twenty-five wersts long, with four 
wersts to three miles. It was a fine 
bulding outwardly, but otherwise a 
mere whitened sepulchre. Here the 
superintendent of tiie post-stables, not 
being able to settie matters with Anton 
to mutual satisfaction, obtruded his fine 
person into my apartment, and bowing 
ffracefully, and with many a command- 
ing gesture, poared ^rtb a torrent of 



words of the utmost melody and ex- 
pression. He was a perfect patriarch : 
his firesh sheepskin caftan and rich flow- 
ing beard curling round a head of the 
lomest Vandyke character, unbaring, 
as he spoke, a set of even, gleaming 
teeth, and lighted to advantage by a 
flaring lamp which hung above. I w^ 
in no hurry to interrupt him. Finding 
his eloquence not to the purpose he 
wanted, he left me with fresh gestures 
of the grandest courtesy to attack my 
obdurate servant, who loved copecks 
better than he did the picturesque. 

Re-seated with fresh horses and lulled 
by the musical jingle of our post-bells^ 
I dozed with tolerable comfort during 
the night, and opened my eyes with 
daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux land- 
scape, — boundless flats of snow; low 
hovels of wood, and peasants gliding 
noiselessly past on their tiny sledges. 
At twelve we reached Jamburg, an 
empty, rambling town of large crown 
barrack buildings and miserable little 
houses, with here and there a bright 
Quentiu Matsys-looking head, peeping 
at the equipage through the dull double 
glass. Here all resUess doubts relative 
to the existence of a bridge were to 
terminate, and, in a fever of anxiety. 
I descended a hill which led to the 
river Luga. There it lay before me, 
broad, rapid, and dark; great masses 
of loose ice sulkily jostling each otiier 
down its current, but bridge — none at 
all. My heart sunk. Jamburg was 
but littie inviting for a fortnight's resi- 
dence, when, upon inquiry, a ferry was 
found to be plying with greater diffi- 
culty and greater risk at every trans- 
port, and this would have ceased in 
a few hours. Peasants with their carts 
and cattie stood on the bank awaiting 
their turn, and after much delay and a 

Srofuse exchange of tchorta, literally, 
evil, in which these Russians are most 
liberal, and which seems destined to be 
the first word I retain, our promiscuous- 
laden ferry-boat ground slowly tlurough 
the stiffening ice, and at length touched 
the opposite shore. Here, having aban- 
doned our old horses on the other side, 
Anton went off to search for ftesfci w\fts»^ 
and I was \ett svX^ii^ Va. ^<^ ^sarcv^^^i 
for abo\e an Yjloxmc vmsni^, ^ isfcX. ^ 
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swearing, merry beings, vho seemed 
bent alternately on quarrelling and 
laughing. The banks of the Luga are 
very pretty, though desolate; high 
rocks, with a scanty vegetation creeping 
among tlicni. When fresh horses ar- 
rived, tlieir first task was to drag us up 
a hill of unusual steepness, whence, as 
fiu" as Narva, was one uninterrupted 
plain. In Narva, which I reached 
about five o'clock, after a little difficulty 
we found the house to which I had 
been recommended by a friend, a ram- 
bling edifice of unpainted wood, all on 
tlie ground floor. I entered a suite of 
rooms, and caught sight of various 
flimale shapes receding before me in 
the same proportion as I advanced, un- 
til, having gained the apartment con- 
ventionally dedicated to the ceremony 
of reception, they all faced about, and 
came bowing and curtseying forward to 
receive me. 

Let me be exonerated from the 
charge of ingratitude in what I am about 
to say ; but in the house where I now 
received the outward rites of hospitality, 
the curiosity excited by the novelty of 
an English guest, thevanity of showing 
off an English lion, was so far para- 
mount to every other consideration, 
that ere I quitted it, my debt of obliga- 
tion had been pretty well cancelled. I 
was ill, — tired, — a stranger, — but it 
mattered not ; my advent in this little 
Krahwinkel was too great a wonder to 
be neglected. Before I had been there 
an hour visitors crowded in to see me : 
and first an old lady catechised me, 
and then a vul^r officer, who from the 
abundance of his mouth bombarded the 
store and floor around, instructed me ; 
imparting between every fresh volley 
various items of information relative to 
English customs and manners; our 
Queen's beauty, matrimonial intentions, 
&c., in all of which he was so perfectly 
satisfied with his own authority, that 
I ventured no expostulation. All this 
time my hostess was in a flutter of 
importance, and, whenever my answers 
appeared deficient, filled them up so 
readily, that I found I could safely 
ieave the task of my biography in her I 
hands. She subtracted some -yesiT^) 
£mn my age ; she added some thou- 



sands of roubles to my rental, placing 
me, with a delicacy worthy a better 
occasion, in this respect on a par widi 
the grandees of her own land; and 
then, witli a sigh, she ejaculatal, " Poor 
young creature ! so ill too !" ** The 
dysentery," exchdmed three voices; 
" No, typhus fever," said a foorth; 
" All the English have it when they 
travel," cried a fifth ; and so on, till I 
had ftiU occupation in listening. All 
this would have been very amusing at 
another time, but I longed for quiet, 
and had a buzz of voices and glare of 
lights around me; I longed for res^ 
and was planted upright in a hard 
chair, which was exactly convex where 
it ought to have been concave. I looked 
back on my quiet carriage with af- 
fectionate regret, and wished myself 
seated in it, and continuing my jour- 
ney. 

Having, with the assistance of my 
watch and my very slender Slavooio 
vocabulary, contrived to make Anton 
understand that we were to start at 
eight the next morning, and having 
now borne this examination and ex- 
hortation for several hours, I began to 
consider how I should best sound a 
retreat from the circle of my spectators, 
I cannot say audience. At the first in- 
dication the whole rose in arms. They 
had not half enjoyed my company. 
Besides, supper was coming in, and 
forthwith my hostess enumerated one 
greasy dish after another, with various 
amalgamations of reputed English ori- 
gin. May 1 be forgiven for inwardly 
shuddering as I tidought of my late 
diet of sago and rice-pudding. And 
now. being thus far, though it was 
evident my conduct was the most fla- 
grant breach of Narva decorum ever 
known, I persisted, being hardly able 
to stand, on retiring to rest, and at last 
broke through the ring, llie next 
morumg, by half-past eight no car- 
riage was visible : nine o'clock, half- 
past nine came, and still Anton ap- 
peared not ; and now I elucidated that, 
in the hopes of my being induced to 
meet another select circle that evening, 
my hostess had remanded my carriage 
^ sine die. Qics^^oman I how little she 
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1 my heart for having taught me to 
refer on a future occasion the meanest 
ivem, where rest and privacy could 
e commanded, to the equivocal hos- 
itality of a friend's friend ; but no- 
ting should have induced me to stay 
n hour under her roof longer than 
ras necessary. Curiosity and indeli- 
acy may be terms differing in different 
ountries, but there were a few ob- 
sctions, I need not specify here, which 
re much the same everywhere. By 
leveu o'clock I left Narva, and, for 
he first half-werst, Anton, turning 
■ound on his seat, was very voluble in 
elf-vindication, in which I could catch 
he words stara harina, or old lady, in 
leprecatory tones at every third word ; 
ind having thus eased his conscience 
'esumed silence. 

We had now entered Estonia; the 
andscape was undulating and wooded, 
ind towards evening a high line of 
>cean-horizou and a faint sound of 
iraves showed me we were skirting a 
:liff of considerable eminence. The 
ippearance of our horses also kept pace 
irith the improved condition of the 
jountry. They were beautiful sleek 
inimals, small and graceful, sometimes 
xmr cream colours, sometimes four 
slacks, who started with fire, never 
ibated their speed, and pawed the 
^und with impatience, when the five- 
iod-twenty wersts were run. How they 
trere harnessed, or how the animals 
x>ntrived to keep their places in the 
ihifting tag and rag which danced 
ibout them, was quite an enigma. No 
less so the manoeuvre, more puzzling 
than any conjuror's trick of my child- 
liood, by which a little urchin, by one 
»trong pull at a ragged rope, disengaged 
ill four horses at once. Meanwhile the 
t>askttt of provisions, which kind friends 
liad filled for me at Petersburg, rose to 
oiy imagination in most tempting co- 
lours ; and about three o'clock I alighted 
\i a station-house of no very promising 
exterior. Anton peeped into a room on 
Lhe right, and shook his head ; into one 
\m the left, and repeated the gesture ; 
each was filled with smoke from a party 
of noisy carousers. The host coming 
forward, I asked — for here German 
^as a pa£sport—for an ** ordentliches 



dimmer," a decent room, in which I 
could dine; when, looking round at 
his filthy floors, rickety chairs, and 
smoking guests, he answered, with a 
shrug, ** Was kSnnen siemehr verlanaen f* 
"What can you wish for more?" I 
very nearly laughed in his jEsice; but 
the occupants, with more tact, observing 
that I should prefer solitude, all ad- 
journed to the other room. 

The next stage we completed by six 
o'clock, when I found good tea and a 
pretty woman, who, presuming on her 
good looks, began to catechise me, after 
the Narva fashion, upon my comings 
and goings. She also informed me that 
his imperial majesty, on one of his self- 
imposed forced marches, had passed 
through but a few weeks back on a 
common Telega, or ost-cart, and had 
slept two hours on the sofa where I was 
now stretched. The stage following 
this included a stream, generally ford- 
able, but now impassable. To secure, 
therefore, the aid of a stone-bridge, we 
had to make a detour over wretched 
roads, which lengthened the way to 
thirty-seven wersts. It was midnight 
ere tiiis was completed ; and eager to 
proceed, and loathing the post-houses. 
— for the traveller through these re- 
gions must be placed, if not above the 
standard of humanity, certainly below 
those of our native land, — I incau- 
tiously began another stage. The atmo- 
sphere now began to sharpen, and, from 
being very cold, became still and in- 
tense. A thick fog also filled the air ; 
and Anton, nestling his head into the 
depths of his ftirs, sat before me like a 
pillar of salt I felt my warmth gra- 
dually ebbing away, my breath con- 
gealed on my face, eyelashes and eye- 
brows hung in fringes of icicles, and a 
tell-tale tear of anxiety froze on my 
cheek. How severely did I reproach 
myself for having proceeded and ex- 
posed horses and men to such incle- 
mency! Meanwhile we were traversing 
an open plain skirted by forests, and 
from time to time the silence of the 
night was broken by a moaning, snarl- 
ing, drawn-out cry, which fell dismally 
on the ear. I listened in vain conjec- 
ture, whei\^a p\eTe\Q^'^\5Mi^ VvCdxsv <jsw<ei 
hundred yards o? \i& inaA^^ i£kfe\«tta. \vst- 
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ward, and Anton, remarking the move- 
ment, composedly articulat^ " Volki" 
wolves. Had the word been less simi- 
lar, I believe I should have spnm^ to 
the conclusion ; and chilling stdl colder 
at these evidences of a savaee neigh- 
bourhood, of which we seemed the only 
human occupants, I longed more impa- 
tiently than ever for the friendly dwell- 
ings of man. At length we reached the 
station-house, and, grown less dainty, 
I entered instantly, and stumbled over 
a peasant on the floor, who rising, 
stupid with sleep, drew a green, long- 
wicked candle out of its mthy socket, 
and thrust it thus into my lumd ; and 
then, passing on through a room where 
lay two military men stretched on 
leather benches, and another shapeless 
mass on the floor, as unconcernedly as 
if they had been so many slumbering 
infants, I penetrated, under Anton's 
guidance, to an untenanted room be- 
yond. Here my brisk attendant, who 
seemed most tenderly solicitous for my 
comfort, warmed my carriage-cushions 
at the stove, and then disposing them 
as he deemed most temptmgly on the 
wretched sofe, left me fiterally to re- 
pose: for, oppressed with cold and 
ntigue of mmd and body, sleep fell 
instantly on me. 

And now that the weary body lay 
like a senseless log, reckless of the two 
thousand miles wUch separated it from 
the place of its birth, the soul bounded 
free over space and time ; and before 
me was an open doorway, and within 
it, gazing earnestly upon me, stood the 
form of one long lost; and grasping 
forward to seize the well-known hand, 
my own fell on the damp wrappers in 
which I lay; while a faint prismatic 
hue on the eastern horizon, struggling 
through the dull double panes, outgone 
the failing taper at my side. After tiiat 
&ce 'twas yam to think of sleep. My 
watch told me that two hours were 
missing during those few minutes that I 
seemed to rest, and, scattering sparks 
behind me, I went to search for Anton. 
In the neighbouring chamber of drowsi- 
ness all was much as I left it, save that 
the shapeless mass had reared itself 
aloft, and now stood, a giant figure, 
itaning &fit asleep against the stoNe. 



I stood in the midst, and held my slen- 
der taper aloft, searching with peering 
eyes, through this hall of Circe, for the 
figure of Anton. At the ftirther end a 
door seemed to lead to utter darlmesB. 
I bowed my head as I passed throng^ 
the low portal into a little den, where 
lay a figure beneath a coverlet Har- 
dened by circumstances, I pulled the 
covering from the sleeper's fisboe, and 
held my light to his eyes ; but a dif- 
ferent pair than Anton's opened on me, 
and, hoping to pass for a vision, I ra- 
pidly retreated, and was retiring in 
despair to my own haunt, when he 
emerged from the opposite side. 

And again our bells jingled more 
cheerily to daylight and renovated 
spirits. The fog vanished, the sun rose 
cloudless, and groves of birch-trees 
drooped gracefully beneath thin veils 
of glistening hoar-frost hanging like 
fiuries in tissue robes among them, — 
** While every «hrab, and evety blade of gnu, 
And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought 
in glass." 

We were now within ninety wersts 
of Reval, and thoughts and conjectures 
rose unbidden, and sweet visions of 
affection, cloudless as that sun, and with 
them affection's inseparable shadow- 
fear. For the day at length had 
dawned, for years so wistfully antici- 
pated — the day that had been looked 
to through change and through sorrow 
— how would it terminate ? Now that 
hope was yielding to certainty, suspense 
seemed more intolerable than ever. In 
vain philosophy and reason interfered 
to silence needless fear; they were 
dismissed to comfort themselves with 
their own elements, and the heart per- 
sisted in fluttering on its own way. 

Our next station-house looked more 
tempting than any we had passed : two 
old elms, Baucis and Philemon-like, 
stood at the door ; the windows were 
bright and clear, the floor clean and 
ft^h sanded, and in the comer stood a 
dear fiimiliar object, a regular eight- 
day clock — ** Thomas Hunter, Fen- 
church-street" I could have wor- 
shipped it. The mystery was cleared 
by a few words of broken English, 
which fell hesitatingly from the lips of 
\«i\rax\^,\:ii>)^EaT\%V^saiel. He had spent 
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some months in England twenty years 
before, and, had he denied the met, his 
habits would have borne witness to it : 
for the table was neatly spread, water 
and towels placed ; and his face flowed 
a brighter red when I told him his 
little house was as comfortable as an 
English one. White bread there cer- 
tainly was none. So Anton thawed my 
stiff Petersburg loaves, and mine host 
toasted them in the English fashion. 
The name of this station was I^iop, 

Once more I resumed my position, 
which, probably from the lassitude still 
hanging about me, was rather refresh- 
ing than wearisome, and we plunged 
into a forest-road, the trees, chiefly 
Scotch firs, sometimes brushing the 
▼ehicle, sometimes opening into irre- 
ffular glades white with snow, which 
Misted for miles and tens of miles. The 
werst-posts were now watched with 
progressing eagerness, and now they 
told fifty wersts from Reval, and soon 
twenty-five. Here was again a short 
stop, and, holding up the bottie, Anton 
showed me the sherry frozen through. 
What a night that haa been ! Accord- 
ing to my host's information at Loop, 
eighteen degrees of cold, Reaumur.* 
The country was now one monotonous 
plain of snow, broken only by the 
black and white werst-posts, and by 
heaps of stones placed at distances to 
indicate tiie line of road. And evening 
gathered quickly round us, but still my 
eyes refused to rest, and soon they 
spied a high line of distant ocean ; and 
then, dim and indistinct, appeared 
spires and towers, their utmost points 
tipped with the last reflection of the 
departing sun. This was Reval. I 
felt my eyes fill and my face glow. 
What would I not have given for a 



* About el6Ten degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit. 



friend — a servant— a child — a dunce — 
the meanest creature breathing — to 
whom I could have uttered the words 
that seemed to choke me! But a 
snow-storm swept the vision away, and 
all was gloomy darkness. We now 
descended a steep hill, and' scattered 
houses lay thick along the road, and I 
sat leaning forward, and watching like 
one who, returned to his native home, 
seeks some well-known token at every 
turn. But what or who had I in this 
strange land but one object, herself a 
home, who deemed not of the fevered 
heart that was hurrying to meet hers ? 

We crossed a drawbridge ; we passed 
through guard-house and soldiers ; we 
traversed one narrow dark street after 
another, and then the horses rushed up 
a steep hill between two high walls, 
and stopped before a house in the 
square above. In a moment I was up- 
stairs, a door opened, and between me 
and the light behind stood a slight 
figure 

Need I to tell the Ifailinff heart and 
paralysed limbs with which we stand 
on the threshold of that moment which 
hope has fed on and fond fancy re- 
hearsed for years and years ere it 
arrives ? or need I to tell the blissful 
agony of that meeting— joy too much 
for the poor heart to hold — the dearly- 
earned fruits of cruel separation— the 
life remembered in a moment — the 
moment remembered for life? Yet 
who would, wish to pay the heavy 
penalty — to fast for years for one deli- 
cious draught? How good it is that 
our fates are not in oar own guidance 
— that the lot is cast into the lap, but 
the ordering thereof not dependent 
on us! 

That night the weary traveller slept 
safe from the world's harms beneath a 
sister's roof, and, waking the next 
morning, *' found the vision true." 
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LETTER THE SEVENTH. 

Unloeking hearts and unpacking trunks— Domiciliation in a new land — Removal into tlw 
country — Splendour of residence — Every day routine — Cuisine — Schafferei— Duties oC 
Etitonian ladiea— The volkstube— Spinning and weaving departments— A bride's dowry 
— Mode of heating houses— Farming buildings — Greenhouses. 



How much two people have to talk 
about between whom no reserve exists, 
and who first unlock the accumulated 
hoards of long years of separation I It 
might naturally be imagined they 
would begin with those subjects nearest 
their parting, and thus come down- 
wards; but no, they invariably com- 
mence with those nearest their meeting, 
and so work upwards. For memory 
allows of no short cut by which to slip 
round to that sanctum you are seeking, 
but compels those who wander through 
her regions to pursue a retrograding 
motion, to open dne cell after another 
as they offer themselves in succession, 
tin that one is reached where the 
memory of another joins on with yours. 
And in the case of two individuals 
long sundered there is a double reason 
for this process, for, both equally 
changed by time, were they at once to 
leap to the spot whence each took a 
different route, they would hardly re- 
cognise one another. 

And then there are all the treasures 
of luggage to examine-^those trouble- 
some accompaniments of humanity 
which ought to yield a double harvest 
of pleasure now, for they have caused 
anxiety and detention enough upon the 
road. In the first fever of curiosity 
and communicativeness, therefore, the 
fioor is strewed with boxes and trunks 
— all opened, but none emptied ; while 
little meddlesome fairies — those terribly 
irrefutable evidences of the lapse of 
years— dive their tiny fingers into 
every recess, and one little shrill voice 
exclaims, " Wcls ist diessf* and an- 
other, ** Was ist das f* till the owner 
has to give a catalogue raisonn^ of her 
goods, and they, in their enviable sim- 



plicity, generally admire that which is 
least worth having. 

But now, if we would avoid a second 
custom-house conglomeration, we must 
shut the door on these little well-known 
strangers — on these small unread edi- 
tions of a dear and familiar type— and 
consign the task of putting to rights, 
evening out, and folding up, to two 
mild-looking Estonian maids, with high 
helmet-shaped caps, short waists, and 
striped petticoats, who smile and nod 
as they pass to and fro with light steps, 
and occasionally exchange some low 
remark of admiration on the treasures 
of an English wardrobe. 

What a world of boundless novelty 
opens on the individual who finds him- 
self suddenly thrown into the inner- 
most home life of an hitherto Strang 
people I In general the traveller is 
left, and most justly so, to wear his 
way gradually into the privacy of 
other nations, and by the time he has 
attained some knowledge of their 
habits, has somewhat blunted the edge 
of his own. This is the most natunl 
course, and also the fairest, otherwise 
the same individual who is at once 
thrust into the lights and shadows of 
one country, ere the retina of his under- 
standing has lost the images of another, 
and who, in many instances, is placed 
in situations in the new home, which 
he never tried in the old, runs the risk 
of being very open-eyed to other 
people's foibles and prejudices, and 
most comfortably blind to his own. 
We are such creatures of habit that it 
is difficult to judge of the inner system 
of a forei^ land otherwise than too 
severely, till after several mouths of 
observation^ nor otherwise than too 
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favourably after as many years. But 
the reverse is applicable to the hasty 
traveller whose time and opportunity 
enable him only to view the outer shell 
— to scan that which all who run can 
read. His perceptive powers can 
hardly be too fresh, nor his judgment 
too crude, upon those things whose ex- 
istence lies but in the novelty of his 
impressions. Like souffiets, they must 
be served hot, and eaten hastily, to be 
rightly tasted. The breath of cool 
reason would ruin them. Being, how- 
ever, much in the same situation as the 
traveller first supposed, and under tlie 
same risk of mental purblindness, the 
delay of a few weeks, which intervenes 
since my last letter, must be considered 
as only justice to both parties. 

A few days after my arrival we re- 
moved into the country, a day*s journey 
through a richly -wooded landscape, 
and arrived in the evening before a 
^rand crescent-shaped building, recall- 
ing in size and form the many-tene- 
mented terraces of Regenfs Park. If 
the exterior promised fair, the interior 
far surpassed all expectation, and I 
have only to shut my eyes to a certain 
roughness and want of finish to fancy 
myself in a regal residence. The rich- 
ness of the architectural ornaments — 
the beauty of the frescoes and painted 
ceilings — the polish of the many-co- 
loured and marble-like parquets — tiie 
height, size, and proportion of the 
apartments, produce a tout ensemble of 
the utmost splendour, entirely inde- 

Sendent of the aid of furniture, which 
ere, like the Narva chairs, seems to 
have been constructed before comfort 
was admitted to form an ingredient in 
human happiness. 

It is a Strang assimilation, this 
splendid case bmltover the simplest, 
most primitive customs. The family 
have no fixed hour for rising, and some- 
times you find only ^our host's empty 
coffee-cup, whilst he is abroad or busy 
writing ere you have risen; or you 
meet a servant bearing his slender 
breakfast to him in bed, and long after 
you are settled to the occupation of the 
day, ^ou see him emerpng from his 
donmtory in his dressmgjgown and 
with a most sleepy fkce. %reak&st is 



here not considered a meal, and not 
half the respect paid to it which the 
simplest lunch-tray would command 
with us : some take it standing, others 
smoking, and the children as often as 
not run off with their portion of butter- 
hrod to devour it in comfort in some 
little niche, or upon the base of a pillar 
in the magnificent salle; or fac'^itate 
the act of mastication by a continual 
wandering from place to place, which 
upon English carpets would be con- 
sidered nothing less than petty treason. 
Then at one o'clock we all pass through 
the suite of rooms to a dining-room 
spacious and splendid enough for Crock- 
ford's club-house, where an excellent, 
plentiful, and formal repast is served, 
generally preceded by what they call 
here Ftibstuck, or breakfast (the real 
breakfast, according to the acceptation 
of the term, being simply denominated 
caff), which is not treated as a midway 
morsel to silence the voice of appetite, 
but looked upon as a herald, the dinner 
being in full view, to summon and en- 
courage all the powers of relish and 
enjoyment. Accordingly it consists of 
highly -spiced or salted dishes — of 
strong Swiss cheese, pickled fish, black 
pudding, sausages — washed down with 
a glass of potent liqueur, which the 
elder ladies seem to enjoy quite as 
much as the gentlemen. The cuisine 
is German, upon a foundation of native 
dishes, one of which especially no fo- 
reigner can pass a Wednesday or a 
Saturday in mis countir without tast- 
ing : for, by old-established custom, on 
these two days a kind of pudding made 
of oatmeal, and called Brei, regularly 
recurs in lieu of soup ; being handed 
round by one servant, while another 
follows with an ample jug of the richest 
cream, which you pour over your 
smoking hot brei without any reserve. 
Cream enters into a number of dishes, 
and is used with a liberali^ which, 
except in the cases of its bemg eaten 
sour, covers in my view a multitude of 
culinary sins. Another peculiarity of 
daily occurrence is the rye bread, here 
slightly fermented for the table of the 
fEunily, and most ^^«tfa\V^ «i fet >3wb»^ 
of the aUeiTi^hax\\s^> «sA -wXaritv. ^ ^^sJ^nr. 
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ere it can relish. White bread is here 
considered as a delicacy little inferior 
to cake, being made of the finest Mos- 
cow flour, easily recognisable by its 
dryness and insipidity, ^hile the term 
brod is conventionally restricted exclu- 
sively to the long chocolate-coloured 
rye loaves; and several dear little 
blonde wiseheads were infinitely amused 
at the ignorance of the English visitor, 
who at dinner called for Schwarzhrod, 
black-bread. The mode of waitine is 
the same as in Germany — the di^es 
are carved at the sideboard, and carried 
round— a plan which sometimes occa- 
sions great mortification, for by the 
time the solitary lump of meat has been 
laboured tlirough, swallowed past re- 
demption, and your plate removed, ex- 
actly that vegetable succeeds which 
would have given it the requisite relish. 
It is much the fashion in England to 
malign our old custom of carving at 
table, and advocate this ft>reign plan ; 
but whatever trouble tiiis m<^e may 
save the lady of the house, or the 
gentleman on her right, it affords no 
advantage to the guest, who here, while 
the servants are going their weary 
rounds with a file of dishes, and de- 
tained for minutes by some absent in- 
dividual, or dainty child, may pine in 
nun for a piece of bread or glass of 
water. Tea at six is a slight meal, the 
beverage itself being of tibe finest de- 
scription ; but supper is a solemn re- 
past of several courses, when so much 
ifl eaten that it is no wonder but little 
appetite survives for breakfast 

Servants of both sexes swarm here 
as numerously as in a house of the same 
rank in England — the one, it is true, 
with rusty coat and unblacked boots, 
bat the other neat and tidy, generally 
still in her village costume, if un- 
married her hair braided simply and 
picturesquely round her head, who goes 
sliding over the parquet floors, and, 
such IS the inconvenience of these 
thoroughfare houses, has no other pas- 
sage from her working room to the 
kitchen than through the whole splen- 
did suite of drawing-rooms. Here, as 
Im all countries in an early stage of 
^-■'n/Mation, the women labour twice 
fiUiDgly and effectually as the meu. 



As household servants they become 
trustworthy and active, work with thdr 
needle, wash, and dress hair superiorly 
well; while the Estonian ladies re- 

Suire so much attendance, and accustom 
leir servants to consider them as so 
helpless, that it has cost me a severe 
dumb struggle with an officious lady V 
maid to assert the independence of my 
own habits. 

After takine a review of the dwell- 
ing-rooms and bed-rocms, all spadous 
and airy, and wanting nought save 
that most desirable of all bed-room re- 
quisites, privacy, my hostess led the 
way to her scnqfferii, or store-room, 
and, unlocking the dcor with a slight 
solemnity of manner, ushered me into 
a crowded treasury of household goods. 
The room was a very warehouse, hong 
round, fitted up, and strewed about 
with the numerous items of a house- 
keeper's economy, to which those who 
only consume them often attach too 
little importance, and those who have 
to provide them too much. Side by 
side on the floor stood big-bodied bo^es 
of spirit and liqueur, rolls of coaree 
linen, jars of pickles and preserves, 
hanks of wool, loaves of sugar, and 
bundles of flax. In deep chests around 
were the Moscow four, salt, sago^ 
saffron, starch, &c. &c ; while tiers of 
di-awers displayed large provisions of 
native driea apples, pears, cherries, 
peas, beans, birch-twigs, applied as a 
decoction for wounds—in short a per- 
fect Hortus siccus for kitchen use. 
Around hung balls of twine and yam, 
nets, corks, caudles of as many colours 
and sizes as those offered to the Vir^ 
of Casan, tanned sheep-skins both black 
and white, and numberless other pen- 
dent treasures; while one side was 
fitted up in numerous partitions, where 
the raisms, figs, and spices' for daintier 
palates were stored. This schafferei is 
the particular sanctuai^ of the lady of 
the house, who, if she do all, has enough 
business to transact For the dudes of 
an Estonian wirthschqft, or manage, 
are not confined to ordering dinner, or 
scolding servants, but, like those of our 
grandmothers a few generations back, 
^Vo ^w«Xft^^'fc^«v^t^ concerns of 
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weaving of linen, the making of 
candles, the boiling of soap, brewing 
of liqueurs, &c; and communication 
with distant towns being necessarily 
seldom, it requires no small fore- 
thought to provide that during the long 
months of winter the family shall never 
fJEdl in sugar or plums, nor the many 
hangers-on in the back settlements of 
the Loose in the more stable articles of 
subsistence. It is true every lady has 
her housekeeper to advertise her that 
there is no more home-brewed vinegar 
in the bottle, or home-made starch in 
the tub, or, if she be unusually wealthy, 
an extra assistant, emphatically styled 
a Mamselle, on whom all these base 
cares descend; but housekeepers and 
mamselles will be human as well as 
their mistresses, and sometimes all 
three unite in forgetting some im- 
portant trifle which equally spoils the 
dinner and the temper of the Hausherr 
for several days. 

All these grave responsibilities ren- 
der the post of a baron's lady one, 
however honourable, but of little repose. 
The very word wirihschaft possesses a 
talismanic power. By growing girls, 
who trust ere long to superintend one 
of their own, it is pronounced with a 
mixture of reverence and apprehension ; 
by young brides, fresh in office, with a 
sententious consequence, as the pass- 
word of their newly-acquired dignity ; 
and by older versed matrons with a 
glee and evident inward gratulation 
which makes me suspect they are very 
glad of so convenient and comprehen- 
sive a word to absolve them from all 
other duties. In its various mysteries 
and details, however, there is much 
that is both interesting and instructive ; 
and a clear-headed practical woman, 
with a solid education, will, by gene- 
ralising one department, dispensing 
with another, and making use of her 
own sense in intricate cases, strip the 
term of half its terrors. Education has 
not hitherto been considered a neces- 
sary portion of an Estonian lady's 
dowry, and in old times it was thought 
the greater the simpleton the better the 
housekeeper ; but the progress <^ en- 
lightenment, and a few solitary inter- 
mamsges with women 6x»m more ad- 



vanced countries, have aroused the first 
suspicion of a fact, not perhaps suffi- 
ciently acknowledged anywhere, that 
educated persons excel in the meanest 
things, and that refined minds possess 
the most common sense. 

After again consigning this eclectic 
magazine to its safe solitude, we con- 
tinued our walk to the housekeeper's 
rooms, very comfortable and warm, 
with three littie children and half a 
dozen chickens sharing the brick floor ; 
to the kitchen, where the men-cooks 
were in active preparation round their 
flat stoves ; and then on to the Volks- 
tube, or people's room, where all the 
lower servants, the coachmen and 
grooms (here not included as house- 
servants), the cow-girls and the sheep- 
boys, &c., all come in for their meids 
at stated times, and muster between 
twenty and thirty daily. This was a 
room for an artist; a black earthen 
floor, walls toned down to every variety 
of dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, wim 
a huge bulwark of a stove of a good 
terra cotta colour, and earthen vessels, 
and wooden tubs and benches ; and, in 
short, every implement of old-fiAshioned 
unwieldiness and picturesque form. 
But the chief attractions were the in- 
mates ; for, hard at work, plying their 
spinning-wheels, sat, either singly or 
in groups, about fifteen peasant-girls, 
their many-striped petticoats, and dull 
blue or grey cloth jackets, their tanned 
locks &lling over their shoulders, and 
deep embrowned spinning-wheels, tell- 
ing well against the warm tones around 
them. In some the hair was so light a 
hue as exactiy to repeat the colour of 
the flax upon ueir spindles ; and these, 
the housekeeper informed us in broken 
German, were the surest of husbands, 
— ^flaxen hair being a feature that the 
hearts of the peasants are never known 
to resist. Most of these picturesque 
damsels were barefooted ; and one 
pretty yellow-haired lassie, observing 
that she was particularly an object of 
attention, let ner hair rail like a veil 
over her stooping fiioe, and peeped 
archly at us from between the waving 
strands. I can't say that any of tbs;»(^ 
young ladies \ooV»& \«lt^<cv3\m\^ O^^kxjl 
or invitiiig, \«iX «^«tj ^^sfe\ia&^^& T^»»^ 
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sant side, and the vorst of dirt and filth 
is, they are so picturesque. Some of 
them rose on being addressed, and, 
stooping low, coaxed us down with both 
hands, much as if they were trying to 
smooth down our dresses. This is the 
national salutation to their superiors, 
especially if there be a request to make. 
Further on stood a stout kitchen-girl, 
her jacket thrown off, and only her 
shift over her shoulders, kneading in a 
deep trough with a strong wooden bat 
the coarse bread which is called by 
distinction the Volksbrodf or people's 
bread. The spinning-girls belong to 
the estate, and attend at the Ao^ or 
court, as the seigneur's house is termed, 
for so many weeks in the winter to spin 
under the housekeeper's superintend- 
ence ; nor do they appear very averse 
to this labour, for, besides the smart 
grooms and soft shepherds who assort 
with them at meal-times, this volkstube 
is the resort of every beggar and wan- 
dering pedlar, and the universal tattle- 
ghop of the neighbourhood. 

The further branches of this spinning 
department are among the most interest- 
ing of a lady's wirthschaft. The com- 
moner linen is woven in the cottages of 
the peasantry; but the more fanciful 
and delicate manufactures, the diaper 
for towels, the damask for table-linei^ 
devolve to a regular weaver, of whicn 
each estate maintains one or more, and 
who sends in his book of patterns for 
the lady to select grounds, centres, and 
borders, according to her taste. If she 
possess this quality in a higher degree, 
she may further diversify the work by 
sketching some flower or arabesque, 
which the weaver imitates with much 
ingenuity. And no first view of any 
particular article of furniture made ex- 
pressly to our design, no inspection of 
new arawing-room curtains of which 
we have chosen the material, lining, 
binding, and fringe, can afford greater 
eagerness and interest than the first 
xmrolling of the bundles of shining, 
xmbleached diaper, or damask linen, as 
they oome from these private looms. 
In Estonia, as in Germany, custom re- 
qaires that a bride should not only 
bring to her ardent lover that inesiim- 
iJe treasure — herself— but also set o€ 



the gift to greater advanta^ by wag- 
gon-loads of household iiinuture, side- 
boards of plate and glass, and chests of 
linen. A careful parent, therefore, who 
concludes that her daughter is bom in 
order one time or other to fulfil Na- 
ture's great law, cannot well begin to 
amass too earl^ ; and ere the in&nt be 
fairly out of its long clothes, the first 
foundation of the dozen-dozens of sheets 
and table-linen, which are to give her 
additional grace in the eyes of £er lord, 
is laid. In former days this was carried 
to a much greater extent, and a happy 
house full of daughters groaned witili 
the growing treasures of their Austeuer, 
or dowry ; but of late a wakening per- 
ception, an economical suspicion of the 
expedience of not laying by ^ treasures 
which rust and moth can corrupt, or 
thieves break through and steal," as 
well as an increadng demand for money, 
and, what is a more pertinent argument 
than all, the plentiful remnants of 
grandmothers', and even great-grand- 
mothers', wardrobes, has somewhat 
corrected the ardour for accumulation. 
Within these great houses not a 
breath of cold is experienced. The 
rooms are heated by stoves frequently 
ornamental rather than otherwise ; be- 
ing built in tower-like shapes,, story 
over story of pure wliite porcelain, in 
various gracefnl architectural mould- 
ings ; sometimes surmounted with 
classic figures of great beauty, and 
opening with brass doors, kept as 
bright as if they were of gold. In houses 
of less display, these stoves are merely 
a projection m the wall, coloured and 
corniced in the same style as the apart- 
ment In adjoining rooms they are 
generally placed back to back, so that 
the same fire sufiices for both. These 
are heated but once in the twenty-four 
hours, by an old Caliban, whose busi- 
ness during the winter it is to do little 
else. Each stove will hold a heavy 
armful of billet, which blazes, snaps, 
and cracks most merrily; and when 
the ashes have been carefully turned 
and raked with what is termed an 
Ofen Gabelj or stove-fork, so that no 
unbumt morsel remains, the chimney 
«.^T\xiT^ \% cloaed over the glowing 
y eas^t^t ^)cl<^ Xswa^ ^<aw% %rB^c^ ^Scs^ 
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tnd in about six hours after this the 
stove is at the hottest — indeed, it never 
cools. Great precaution is necessary 
in preventing a too hasty closing of the 
chimney, for if the smallest piece of 
nncalcined wood be overlooked, the 
foal effect of charcoal air is instantly 
perceived. On this account the stoves 
are generally lighted in the morning, 
so uikt all possibility of carelessness 
may be obviated ere night; for it is 
quite impossible to enforce the neces- 
sary caution upon the ignorant servants. 
"What can a few ends of blazing wood 
signify ? they fancy : so down goes the 
chimney, and swing go the brass doors ; 
but witliin a quarter of an hour the un- 
conscious individual who remains in 
the room feels a sickening, black head- 
ache stealing over him, and if he be a 
novice to the sensation, begins to im- 
peach, one after another, all the foreign 
messes of which he has been partaking, 
as containing properties uncongenial to 
his powers of aigestion, and little sus- 
pects that the insidious enemy is around 
and about him, mingling with the very 
breath of life. The only remedy is 
inmiediately to open door and chimney 
aperture, which draws the foul air 
quickly out of the room. Among the 
servants and lower orders, whose 
nerves are not so easily affected, and 
who are at liberty to heat their own 
dens and adulterate their own atmo- 
sphere as much as they please, £ttal 
instances sometimes occur ; and the 
only wonder is that they are not more 
general. 

At this season the double windows 
have long been adjusted, which further 
assist to dull the sombre and fugitive 
light which Nature allows us. Gene- 
rally every room is provided with what 
is called a Klap Fenstery or double 
pane, on a hinge, the one opening in- 
wards, the other outwards, which are 
aometimes allowed to admit the outer 
air for ten minutes in the day ; but in 
many families such a pneumatic anti- 
pathy, descended from father to son, 
still prevails, that these inlets of a cooler 
atmosphere are strictiy interdicted ; or, 
if there beforehand, caretully pasted 
over with paper. At the same time the 
height ana size of the apartments — the 



absence of all carpets and curtains — the 
number of thoroughfares, all, bed- 
rooms included, with their doors wide 
open, so that a long suite or circle of 
apartments answers only the purpose of 
one enormous room — here maintains a 
circulation of air which obviates the 
feeling of a confined atmosphere. This 
equable temperature to live in, retire to 
rest and rise by, is certainly the most 
agreeable luxury, and there can be no 
surprise that foreigners rail at our 
rooms which freeze them by the win- 
dow or scorch them by the fire ; butSii 
more important fact attending this ge- 
neral distribution of heat consists in tiie 
absence of all pulmonary complaints 
and rheumatic maladies in this severe 
climate, though the want of fresh air-^ 
no necessary attendant, however, on 
this mode of heating — engenders other 
diseases. How many a delicate girl in 
our own consumption-stricken land lays 
the first stone of her early grave in her 
finishing year at some boarding-school, 
where she sleeps in a freezing atmo- 
sphere, never sufficientiy warms herself 
by day, and frequentljr fails in that ge- 
nerous diet which might qualify these 
evils ! With us it is a prevailing idea 
that a sudden transition from a warm 
room to the cold outer air is attended 
with great risk to the health. How 
often are we reminded, on entering a 
house, to cast off part of our wrappers 
lest we should miss the warmth on re- 
turning to the external atmosphere! 
But this is a mistake — for those who 
issue from their homes, in the sharpest 
day of winter, thoroughly warm, are 
much less sensible to the cold, and 
equally less liable to its ill effects, than 
those who, having sat, chilly and shi- 
very, over their warmthless grates, seek 
in out-door exercise a more active dr- 
culation, and often return to spend this 
acquired warmth gradually dunng the 
rest of the day, and to be kept awake 
for the first hours of the night by that 
common inconvenience of cold feet. 
It is a fact, which all upon trial will 
acknowledge, that issuing, properly 
clothed, from a warm bath, the outer 
atmosphere will appear to have v3l- 
creased m ^e mXetYBi ^ftN^-wi ^<i^<tfft& 
\ in waniitbL*, Mid. \iaft TJ;.\>s»asi ^'t'«ks»s&.» 
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who exemplifies this case in its greatest 
extreme by runniDg from his vapour- 
bath at the moment when his perspira- 
tion is most profuse to roll in the snow, 
or to dash through a hole in the ice into 
the river, is hardly sensible of the vio- 
lence of this transition. 

After this summary of the house, and 
the various pros and cons of its internal 
economy, you must now accompany me 
to the numerous buildings scattered 
around, all on the same scale of gran- 
deur as itself, where the domestic 
^rds pass their long winter in shelter, 
warmth, and almost darkness. In the 
first we entered, a noble edifice 120 fbet 
long, and supported down the centre by 
a row of solid pillars, above a thousand 
sheep were most magnificently lodged, 
affoniing as they congregated round 
their cribs, or quietly stopped eating to 
gaze upon us, a most novel and striking 
picture of a vast northern fi)ld. In 
another building was a herd of stalled 
cattle, some destined for daughter, 
others milch kine, with many a bare- 
footed peasant-girl and hal^iiill ma- 
chine of milk at their sides. Farther 
on, the pigs had their domicile, and the 
fowls theirs: and in the midst of these 
buildings rose the Brandtwein*8 Kuche^ 
or brandy-kitchen, where the process of 
distilling from rye, barley, or potatoes, 
goes on night and day; the refuse 
drains of which contribute to fiitten the 
cattle we have just quitted. It will 
easily be supposed that the task of cal- 
culating and providing food far this 
multiplication of mouths, all dependent 
on the help of man, is no light one. 
Every animal has so many pounds of 
hay allotted to him per day, and each 
week's consumption is something which 
it never entei^ into the heart of an 
English &rmer to conceive : and, if llie 
winter exceeds its usual limits — if diese 
poor quadrupeds, which go up into their 
annual ark in the month of October, be 
not released till the beginning of May, a 
scarcity of food can hardly be hindered. 
Fresh litter is strewed daily, which 
never being removed, the cattle stand 
at least six feet higher at the close than 



at the commencement of their captivity. 
In this consists the main provisioo of 
manure for the summer's use. The 
sheep were all of a picked Merino 
breed, to which the closest attention is 
pud to preserve it intact This is s 
branch of husbandry only lately 1mde^ 
taken in Estonia, and at present at- 
tended with great success and profit 
Every sheep has its parentage, day of 
birth, and number, carefully registered 
in a book, and is individually recognised 
by a peculiar combination of perfora- 
tions on the ear, which by a simple 
scale of numerals may be made to indi- 
cate above a thousand. Thus any htaA 
sheep of accidental introducticm can be 
instantiy detected. Here were, how- 
ever, a couple of English shee]p — ^nioe, 
gentle, useless, shepherdess-looung aiu- 
mals, with long coarse shaggy fleeces 
and short legs, on whom the Saxoa 
shepherd looked down most disdain- 
fully, pronouncing them good for no- 
thing but to eat. Evil betide the fiodc 
if^ by an open window or insecure door, 
a wolf force its way into the f<^d I One 
savage animal has oeen known to worry 
hundreds in the night without devoor- 
ingone. 

From the fiirm-yard we turned our 
course to the garden, or what will 
prove to be such when this three fieet of 
snow shall have disappeared. Here 
were also a number of tender creatares 
under shelter in the noble line of green- 
houses and hothouses, while the grape- 
ries and peacheries were in different 
stages of forwardness — the trees in tibe 
latter just putting f(»th their delicate 
pink blossoms. These, however, and the 
other usual exotic tenants of such glass 
houses, elicited no sentiment beyond 
^t of admiration ; but when we reach- 
ed a small scanty plant of common ivy 
— that child of English growth, whidb 
clusters from bough to bough, and wan- 
ders free over church, cottage, and 
ruin, here stuck in a pot and foebly 
grasping a slight treillage — my sen- 
timental side was foirly toudied— 
** Home, sweet home ; there is no fdace 
like home I" 
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Ubiquity and transferability of happiness-^ Exhilarating effects of the cold— Winter-walk*— 
Character of the wooda— The wolves— Christmas and New Year's dny— Sledginir and its 
diflficulties— The great dinner-party— Stoical propensities of Estonian gentlemen— AttractioiM 
of Estonian ladies— Novel dishes— Length of visits. 



To those who live so long in one place, 
or under one set of habits, as to render 
the idea of any other unbearable — 
who fancy a wintei-'s day without a 
blazing fire must be insupportable, and 
a country life without the aid of a daily 
post a kind of banishment ; — to such as 
these an avowal of perfect happiness 
and comfort from one buried in a re- 
mote country-house, on a remote part 
of the shores of the Baltic, — for whom 
to all intent and purpose the capital 
exists not, nor scarcely the world, be- 
yond the white line or dark forest 
which bounds the horizon,— must ap- 
pear nothing less than the contra- 
dictory perversity of a most obstinate 
species of philosophy. Is it possible 
that people can be so wilful and absurd 
as to &ncy themselves happy in a situa- 
tion where they neither eat, drink, 
sleep, nor warm themselves in the 
manner they have been accustomed to 
— where they neither see an object nor 
hear a sound (one dear face and voice 
in this case excepted) that has ever 
been ikmiliar to them before, and 
where, in short, all is new, strange, and 
in many respects uncongenial ? This 
is all very true, and in the providential 
adaptation of the human mind — in its 
alternate tenacity and facility — in the 
strength with which it adheres to the 
old home, and the readiness with 
which it engrafts itself upon the new 
one, we may justiy find cause equally 
for wonder as for gratitude. But, be- 
sides kindness, that best of all gifts, 
whether at home or abroad, the great 
mainspring of this excellent transfer- 
ability of human happiness lies in the 
long-established possession of habits of 
nAonal occupation — that active philo> 



sophy which renders all other sui)er- 
fiuous— that house which the mind 
carries about with itself, and which, 
once firmly constructed, is easily pacJt- 
ed and easily trausported-^contractinff 
and expanding to circumstance, and 
adapting itself to every clime and soiL 
Would that the heart were as accom- 
modating! but this, like a wayward 
child, either pitches its tent in some 
forbidden nook — or trusts its treasure 
to some harsh keeper — or buries it in 
some lonely ^ve: and, while tiie 
mind is beating its own wholesome 
stores of bread and water, silentiy 
broods over the sweeter gifte that might 
have been its own. 

There is something in the sense of 
strangeness — in the luxury of wonder 
^-of which, as appertaining to the 
other dreams of earlv youth, we de- 
plore the loss, thouffh, on the other 
hand, in all cultivated minds it is super- 
seded by that ceaseless sprine of interest 
which has the twofold advantage of 
being becoming to all ages and applica- 
ble to all scenes. For it is a consola- 
tory fact, and ought especially to be 
borne in mind by those who, bound by 
home duties, are apt to consider tra- 
vellers, of all their fellow-creatures, 
the most enviable, tiiat tiiose who can- 
not find objects to interest them within 
a five-miles* drive of their own doors, 
and especially in our richly-stored 
England, will find a foreign soil just 
as sterile. A modem Russian author 
wisely says, ** Instead of travelling in 
order to learn, we had better learn in 
order to travel ;** and who will deny 
the truth of this? 

It is seldom liJhaX «l fc.T^\^«t eoSfcT^ 
a new coimtry, «a \ "ViSCT^ ^^^^ ^^ss»s» 
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•* iust iu time to be too late :" — Sum- 
mer's busy workshop has 'loDg been 
closed, and Nature 1^ shroud^ her- 
self deep within her monumental gar- 
ments, though, as if to cheer us on the 
long and dreary winter pilgrimage be- 
fore us, she charitably reveals a few 
fflimpses of her real features, shows us 
here a line of bold grey rocks butting 
through the snow, there a dashing cas- 
cade, which the frost has not vet com- 
pletely stiffened, till our faith in her 
nidden beauties is only equalled by our 
impatience to behold them. 

There is something, however, very 
exhilarating in this breathless, still, 
bright cold— with a clean white ex- 
panse — a spotless world before you — 
every tree fringed — every stream stop- 
ped — freedom to range over every sum- 
mer impediment; while the crystal 
snow, lighting up into a delicate pink 
or pearly hue, or glistening with the 
brightest prismatic colours beneath the 
clear, low sun, and assuming a beauti- 
ful lilac or blue where our long sha- 
dows intercept its rays, can no longer be 
stigmatised as a dead lifeless white. 
We walk every day, and no sooner are 
the heavy double doors which ef- 
fectually seal our house heard to open, 
than half a dozen huge, deep-mouthed 
cattle-hounds come bounding to meet 
us through the deep snow, oversetting, 
with the first unwieldy caress, some 
little one of our party, scarce so tall as 
themselves, and even besetting the 
biggest with a battery of heavy demon- 
strations, to which it is difficult to pre- 
sent a firm front Sometimes we take 
the beaten track of the road, where 
peasants with rough carts, generally 
put together with less iron than an 
English labourer would wear in his 
shoes, pass on in files of nine or ten, 
as often as not the sheepish-looking 
driver with his elf locks superadding 
his own weight to the alr^idy over- 
laden little horse — or where a nimble- 
footed peasant woman, with high cap 
and clean sheepskin coat, plunges half^ 
leg high into the deep snow to give you 
room, and nodding, and showing^her 
irhite teeth, cheerily ejaculates Terre 
Aommikust, or Good day. Or we M- 

'' a track into the woods bo tsjmctow 



that we walk in each other's steps like 
wild Indians, and the great dogs ank 
up to their bodies in the snow whilst 
endeavouring to pass us. This is the 
land of pines — lofty, erect battalions— 
their bark as smoodi as the mast of a 
ship — their branches regular as a ladder, 
varying scarce an inch in girth in fifty 
feet of growth— for miles interrupted 
only by a leaning, never a crooked tree 
—with an army of sturdy Lilliputians 
clustering round their bases— fifty 
heads starting up where one yard of 
light is admitted. What becomes of 
all the pruning, and trimming, and 
training — the days of precious labonr 
spent on our own woods ? Nature heire 
does all this, and immeasurably better, 
for her volunteers, who stand closer, 
grow faster, and soar higher, than the 
carefully planted and transplanted 
children of our soil. Here and Acre a 
bare jagged trunk, and a carpet of fresh- 
hewn lK>ughs beneath, show where 
some peasant-urchin has indulged in 
sport which with us would be amenable 
to the laws— viz. mounted one of these 
grenadiers of the forest, hewing off 
every successive bough beneath him, 
till, perched at giddy height aloft, he 
clings to a tapering point which his 
hand may grasp. TTie higher he goes 
the greater the feat, and the greater the 
risk to his vagabond neck in descend- 
ing the noble and mutilated trunk. In 
perambulating these woods, the idea 
would sometimes cross us that the 
wolves, the print of whose footsteps, 
intercepted by the dotted track of Ae 
hare and slenderly defined claws of 
numerous birds, are seen in different 
directions, and even beneath the win- 
dows of our house, might prowl by day 
as well as by night. One day, when, 
fortunately perhaps, unescorted by the 
huge dogs, we were mounting a hill to 
a neighbouring mill, m^ companion 
suddenly halted, and laying her hand 
on mine silently pointed to a moving 
object within fiftv yards of us. It was 
a great brute of a wolf stalking lei- 
surely along — its high bristly back set 
up— its head prowling down — ^who 
took no notice of us, but slowly pur- 
woie^ \)cvtt «aocRft^^\w\ft\Ja&NirQod which 
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lust both pl^ad guilty to blauched 
s, but beyond ^s to no signs of 
-dice ; and, in truth, the instances 
> rare of their attacking human 
8, even the most defenceless chil- 

that we had no cause for fear, 
war not on man, unless under ex- 
e pressure of hunger, or when, as 
: case of a butcher, his clothes are 
ignated with the smell of fresh 
This is so certain an attraction 
leasants carrying butchers' meat 
)llowed by wolves, and often ob- 
to compound for their own safety 
nging the dangerous commodity 
gst them ; or, if in a sledge, three 
ir of these ravenous animals will 
r upon the basket of meat and 
t open before their ejes. Wher- 
m animal falls, there, though to 
ipearance no cover nor sign of a 
be visible for miles round, several 
be found congregated in half an 
s time. Such is their horrid 

for blood, that a wounded wolf 
s that only by the strictest con- 
tent can he escape being torn in 
5 by his companions. As for the 
it IS heart-rending to think of the 
►ers which pay for their fidelity 
their lives. If a couple of wolves 
I round a house, or fold, at night, 
en dogs, with every variety of 
from the sharp yap of the shep- 
s terrier to the hoarse bay of the 
-hound, will plunge after them, 
put them to flight. But if one, 
zealous, venture beyond his com- 
ns, the cunning brutes face about, 
him, and before three minutes are 
there is nothing left of poor Car- 
Poisy or sheep-boy,— a common 

for these great mastiffs, — but a 
tufts of blwdy hair. The cattle 
d themselves valiantly, and the 
s, and the mares especially who 

a foal at their side, put them- 
i in an attitude of defence, and 

off the enemy with their fore-feet 
lir iron hoofs often taking great 
. But woe be to them if the wolf, 
ling through the shower of blows, 
g at the throat, or, stealing behind 
rey, fasten on the flank! — once 

all is over, though tliere be but 
wol£ Sometimes, in a sadden 



wheel round, the wolf will seize upon 
a cow's tail, on which he hangs with his 
jaws often-horse power, while the poor 
animal drags him round and round the 
field, and fiinally leaves the unfortunate 
member in his grasp, too happy to escape 
with a stump. At one time these ani- 
mals increased so frightftilly in num- 
ber that the Rittersclmft, or assembly 
of knights, b^ which name the internal 
senate of this province is designated, 
appointed a reward of five roubles for 
every pair of ears brought to the ma- 
gistrate of the district. This worked 
some change, and, in proportion as the 
wolves have fallen off, the Ritterschaft 
has dropped its price, though an oppo- 
site policy would perhaps have been 
more politic, and now a pair of ears, 
generally secured from the destruction 
of a nest of young ones, does not fetch 
more than a silver rouble, or three 
roubles and a half.* An old plan to 
attract them was to tie a pig in a sack, 
squeaking of course, upon a cart, and 
drive him rapidly through a wood or 
morass. Any cry of an animal is a 
gathering sound for the wolf, but the 
voice of man, made in his Creator's 
image, will hold him aloof. The blast 
of a horn greatly annoys them, a fiddle 
makes them fly, and the gingling of 
bells is also a means of scaring them, 
which, besides the expedience of pro- 
claiming your approach in dark nights 
on these noiseless sledge-roads, is one 
reason why all winter equipages are 
fitted up with bells. 

Foreigners may laugh at our " never 
ending, still beginning " national topic, 
the weather, but we may as justly re- 
tort on their Bahn, or sledging-road, 
which at this season generally offers a 
better beaten track for discussion than 
for traffic. The chances of there being 
a good behn, or no bahn at all, for 
Christmas— the probabilities of those 
scattered members of a family, all 
verging to one common centre at this 
period, being obliged, on their return, 
to exchange the smooth soles of their 
sled^s for the rough wheels of tlieir 
carnages, or vice verad, are here specu 

average axe kiWed in. a >feat . 
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lated and betted upon with the utmost 
zest. For though frost and occasional 
fidls of snow commence sometimes as 
early as October, a steady sufficiency of 
the latter for sledging can hardly be 
reckoned upon till the new year be 
turned — a visitor, it must be remem- 
bered, not admitted over the Russian 
frontier until twelve days after its recep- 
tion with other nations. Why Estonia, 
however, whose Lutheran calendar has 
no jealous saints to regard, should con- 
tinue in the old style, the neighbouring 
Erovinces of Livonia and Courland 
aving already departed from it, I am 
not able to say. For this reason, our 
Christmas and New Year's Day were 
solemnized in the solitude of our own 
thoughts ; for though each day of our 
lives be a birthday — an anniversary — 
the commencement of a new year— yet 
mutable, careless, human nature re- 
quires and loves to be weighted down 
by fixed dates, which occur like stages 
in life, remiD(iQng us of the road we are 
travelling — or act like friendly moni- 
tors, calling together in kindly, or at 
any rate in common thought, fisimilies 
long separated or long estranged, and 
speaking to the hardened conscience 
with a power no other influence can 
exert There are few hearts that can 
resist the pleadings of an anniversary, 
be it of sorrow or joy — that can steel 
themselves to those mute admonitions 
which tell 

" or duties first imposed, 
liOiiK siuce neglected ; 
or true love firi^t disclosed. 
Long since rejected." 

Happy those who can meet such days 
with undiminished self-satisfiiction and 
peace of mind ! —they are the unerring 
tests of a good conscience. 

When the 6th of January, N.S., 
tlierefore arrived, with its holiday 
cheer and feasting, all sentiment on our 
parts had passed away, or rather refused 
to be transposed, and I was left the 
freer to look on the outer frame of 
society which this occasion offered. 
Christmas is here treated as including 
three days, each being considered sacred 
Alike, or rather none of the three being at- 
^^tended with any observance8excepU\i08fc 



days are designated, and invitations 
worded, as the first, second, and third 
Weihnachta Tage^ for the first of whicli 
we were bidden to a large assembly at 
the house of a neighbouring fiuxuly. 
To prepare for a dinner party at a resh 
dence twelve wersts removed, we had 
therefore to commence our evening toi- 
lette at the unusual hour of eleven in the 
morning— reminding us of the diary of 
one of our EnglisE prinoesses, who 
mentions, ** the hour of dinner isbeeom- 
iug marvellously late ; I dined yester- 
day at twelve o'clock,"— or takug us 
back to the times of our Queen Eliza- 
beth's visit to Kenil worth, when it may 
be remembered the dinner was delayed 
till the unprecedented hour of two— it 
being fhrther recorded in the chronicle 
that, by an original and. most happy 
thought of the Earl of Leicester, Uie 
clock on the great tower at Kenil worth 
Castie, during the whole time of die 
Queen's stay, pointed to the hour of two^ 
in order perpetually to remind her ma- 
jesty of the pleasures of the banquet 
it must be hoped that the royal visitor 
wore some littie private kettie of her 
own, in order to rectify the horological 
mistakes to which this delicate attention 
of her host must have given rise. 

By twelve o'clock we were equipped; 
not without considerable apprehensioii, 
however, of being too late, nor were oar 
movements now such as attend those 
tardy belles of our own country, who, 
having no fears of frost-bites or or lethar- 
gic stupor before their eyes, skip into 
me carriage, and are whirled off before 
the door is well clapped to. Here, on 
the other hand, just as my foot was de- 
scending very nimbly into the sledge, I 
felt myself pulled l»ck by my tender 
hostess, who, beneath the wools and furs 
of my outer habiliments, had espied a 
most unguarded satin shoe and alk 
stocking. I was now hurried back 
again into the warm hall, where, before 
I well knew what they were about, my 
feet were in the firm grasp of two 
buxom, smiling Estonian handmaidens, 
the one pulling on a red worsted sock, 
the other a fur boot, and, in their hnny, 
reversing and not mending the matter, 
N«\iQ;{i \K«£^ Vikad found out the mistake; 



^general hilarity and visiting. TYiesQ \ ^\Mi\& ^ «««5&\.\Ntt?^as!L^ '^wst ^1 ^<i&^ 
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gleaming from the depths of a fiir collar, 
stood over me enjoying the joke. This 
necessary preamble miished, for the 
thermometer stood at 5° of Fahrenheit, 
▼e seated om-selves, or rather sank into 
the bed of down, with which the seat 
and floor of the sledge were spread, 
when men-servants and maid-servants 
crowded zealously round to smooth and 
fold our cloaks firm about us ; which 
done, several large loose down cushions 
"were tumbled in, and tucked over our 
knees and down into every spare comer 
— a bear-skin drawn firm over all — and 
the leather finally hooked tight above. 
And now the coachman, a bearded 
Russian, with bare neck, and grey cloth 
coat of home-spun wool well stuffed 
beneath with a warm sheepskin, and 
indented at the ample waist with a belt 
of bright colours, threw one last look 
behind him to ascertain that his ladies 
-were in their right places— bless him ! 
we could not have stirred— and a man- 
servant in ponderous cloak having 
mounted beside him, now gathered his 
round braided reins in a whole handful 
together, and off set the four eager 
horses galloping abreast like the steeds 
in a Roman car. These sledges may 
be best understood as a slight barouche, 

{>ut upon soles instead of wheels, with 
ong transverse poles to prevent them 
from overturning, and stretchers of lea- 
ther like extended wings in front to 
screen the traveller from the showers of 
snow which fly from the horses' hoofs. 
It must not be supposed that sledging is 
here such smooth gliding work as it is 
generally represented ; on the contrary, 
a succession of drifts, worn into deeper 
declivities and higher ascents by the 
continual traffic, will subject you to a 
bumping kind of movement, which, in 
spite of your solid feather-bed casing, is 
neither convenient nor agreeable. Then 
suddenly the sledge declines a fathom 
deep on one side, and out flies the coach- 
man's or footman's leg to act as an ad- 
ditional prop, and you lie comfortably 
cradled upon your half-sufi'ocated com- 
panion, when, with a loud jingle of all 
four horses, ^e sledge is jerked out of 
the hole, and the travellers once more 
stock upright. And then, perhaps, 
when the track becomes narrower, the 



outer horses are driven into the loose 
deep snow, and one of them tumbles 
over head and ears into an invisible 
ditch, whence, his long traces giving 
him perfect liberty, he clambers out 
a^ain unassisted, shakes the snow from 
his sides, and snorts and stamps with 
the utmost impatience to be off' again. 
The two centre Deichsel Pferde, or pole- 
horses, are fitstened firmer, ana the 
middle of the track being always the 
best, the most spirited of the Barons 
stables are generally placed here, while 
the side horses take the luck of the road, 
jumping over loose drifts, or picking 
their way with their delicate feet over 
any road-side encumbrance, and, with 
their graceful necks and gleaming eyes 
at full liberty, are never fnghtened, and 
never at a loss to extricate themselves 
from any difficulty. Hedges and walls 
are the destruction of sledging roads ; 
wherever there is a barrier, there the 
snow collects, and a line of battened 
fence, here the usual partition, will ruin 
the track— sunk ditches are the only 
mode of divisions advisable for snow 
countries. The intelligence of the 
coachman is no less surprising than that 
of his horses : regardless of me summer 
line of road, he steers straight over bank, 
river, and morass, for his object, and 
like a bird of passage seldom misses the 
mark. Thus it is Siat in the dull long 
season of winter, when friends are most 
wanted, they are here brought closest 
together ; for the same morass which in 
summer is circumnavigated by a drive 
of twenty wersts may in winter be 
crossed by one of half an hour's du- 
ration. 

The great structure of Fahna— for 
such was the name of the residence to 
which we were bound — was soon seen 
rearing itself in the distance, a square 
mass against the sky, without a tree or 
object near it Here, our wrappers 
being gradually peeled off, we issued 
like butterflies from our woollen cells, 
and were ushered into a large assembly, 
where the hostess, a pretty, graceful 
young woman, came forward, and wel- 
comed us with the utmost courtesy and 
good breeding, and even found a few 
pleasing, thou^Vi Vm^xfeRX., '^w^^ ^sx 
EugUsS to ssajj \ft ^iftT tet^\^ ^^xsst^ 
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with a Idndness of manner and inten- 
tion -which qoite won my hearL Im- 
mediately upon our arrival the friiha- 
tuck of Swiss cheese, and pickled slrom" 
linct a fish peculiar to E^stonia, with red 
ana white liqueurs, was handed round, 
after which a servant whispered some- 
thing to the hostess, who rose, and widi 
a distinct voice and gracefiil manner 
simply said, ''May I be^ you all to 
table?" and, herself taking the lead 
with the oldest gentleman of the party, 
we filed off, a party of at least fifty, a 
cluster of little boys and ^rls bringing 
up the rear; for an invitation to the 
heads of a family is tacitly understood 
to include all the olive-branches, how- 
ever numerous or tender. As each 
couple entered the dining-room, the 
cavalier bowed profoundly, disengaged 
himself, and went his way, while all 
the ladies seated themselves on one side 
and all the gentlemen on the other, the 
hostess heading the table, whilst her 
husband mingled with his male guests. 
Conversation was therefore restricted 
to the different lines, and the process 
of serving dinner absolving, as I have 
before observed, the gentlemen from all 
obligation of courtesy, and no uitima- 
tion to venture a conversation across 
the narrow table being apparent, not a 
single gentleman addressed his fair 
vui-h'vis during the whole repast 
This is an additional reason for retain- 
ing our old English mode, as engender- 
ing trifling attentions which tend to 
keep up the outward semblance of good 
breeding, the absence of which I am 
inclined to think in' some measure con- 
tributes to the Transatlantic style of 
manners which are observable among 
the present generation of young Esto- 
nian nobles. The courtesies of the 
table began with the well-side and 
water-drawing times of the patriarchs ; 
the woman-despising Turk eats alone. 
My own position was veiy enviable be- 
tween two charming, ladylike wolnen, 
who proved the most agreeable repre- 
sentatives of their country. The dinner 
was sumptuous, with a profusion of 
splendid glass and plate, the latter, as 
well as the beautiful damask linen, 
marked, with the maiden name of out 
hostess, and which, it may be as weU 



to mention here, though I should 
grieve to see that pretty, animated fim 
shrouded beneath a mooming cap^ all 
revert with the rest of her dowry to 
the widow on her husband's dotfa. 
Among the novel dishes introduced m 
this occasion was the elk« a harrnks 
animal which infests liie Livooiaa 
woods, in flavour much resemUing 
venison ; and a preserve of rose-kava» 
a luscious kind of ambrosia, like eatiif 
perfumes, or a smack of paradise on 
earth ; and, lastly, a dish which the 
season alone rendered peculiar, for who 
would have thought of ices on Christ- 
mas-day ? But no one could quarrel 
with the cold interloper, for the room 
was hot to suffocation, and the delicious 
walnut-cream ice melted most grate- 
fully down our throats. When the 
last dishes of fruits and bon-bons had 
been handed round, our hostess rose, 
and, the genUemen clustering at the 
door, each resumed his lady where he 
had left her, and, conductiug her into 
the next room, again made his bow and 
escaped. Coffee was now handed round, 
and a long and superb suite of rooms 
being open to us, the whole party of 
ladies paraded up and down in distinct 
groups: after which the matrons sat 
down to sober converse, and talked as 
good wives should do^ of their children 
and their loirthachqfi, and some drew 
forth littie ladylike mts of embroidery, 
on which their l^r fingers were soon 
busied, while the older ones knitted 
away most energetically at the " weary 
pund." 

Meanwhile the younger portion, in- 
cluding many beautiful and graceful 
^oung women, well dressed and elegant 
m scanner, clustered together in girlish 
guise, in the deep recesses of the win- ; 
dows, or round the piano, or played at « 
bagatelle with many an animated laugh • 
and jest And where were the gentie- 
men all this time ? doubUess compen- 
sating themselves fbr the compulsory 
separation they had endured during the 
twenty long courses of dinner, and 
mingling gaily with the fisur beings 
from whom it must have been a punishp 
ment to them to sever. But alas ! the 
mnse of ^^BLllantry shakes her head, and 
^ iaaXXftXYKi^"^ «SL^\as«{i. '^TiW'^^Mi'SjJ:^ owns 
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the incredible fact that to " eyes like 
loadstars and tongues sweet air/' these 
yoong stoics preferred the attractions 
of cards and smoke — found more beauty 
in the length of a pipe than in the 
slender tall figures which roved up and 
down the suite of rooms, more interest- 
ing study in a brown cigar than in the 
soft or brilliant glances of the maiden 
party. After acouple of hours tea was 
served, but still me genUemen kept 
close behind the clouds with which 
they enveloped their godheads from 
oar grosser view, nor till sapper was 
servS — here conducted on the same 
fonnal style of separation as the dinner 



— did thejr venture to emerge. For 
their credit's sake, may the next ge- 
neration of their countrywomen be 
neither so £eur nor so pleasing I 

It was a beautiful starlight night as, 
with a repetition of every precaution, 
we again took to our sledges, and a 
procession of at least ten kept together 
in a harmony of bells for the first 
three wersts of our road, when, di- 
verging to separate tracks across the 
morass, each lost sight of the other, 
and we reached our home at mid- 
night, having been absent just twelve 
hours, — ^rather too expensive a mode 
of visiting. 
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After the fesdvities of this psendo 
Christmas and New Year, all conducted 
in the same style of plenty, hospitality, 
and formality I have described, were 
passed oyer, which could hardly be 
said to terminate till after the 18th of 
January, this being the fete of the three 
kings, an old Roman Catholic observ- 
ance, kept up rather as prolonging the 
season of good cheer than from any re-, 
li^ous motive, we returned to our usual 
auiet life, where, if other occupation 
Kiiled, the Volkstube offered a bevy of 
rural subjects for the pencil, with no 
trouble beyond that of selection. And 
not seldom was a &ir-haired maiden 
weeded from among her companions, 
and transplanted with her spinning- 
wheel to our apartment, where, mo- 
destly pursuing her own vocations, she 
gave matter to mine. One day, tp di- 
versify the subject, a tall Estonian pea- 
sant was ushered in, bearinic a note 
from a neighbouring fkmuy. wnerem 
it appeared tiiat, in consequence of 
some bantering questions and promises, 
they had sent the best^looking man the 
estate could boast to represent the phy- 
siognomy and costume of his class. 
And truly, as fine and good-looking a 
young man stood before us as needed 
to be seen. At first he return^ our 
glance with rather more courage than 
a peasant here usually ventures to show ; 
but, on being told his errand, blushed 
like a ^rl, and proceeded to place him- 
self into the required position with a 
mauvaiae honte which, it must be owned, 
was at first not limited to himself. He 
wore the regular peasant's costume, 
his long hair falling on his shoulders ; 
B coat made of undyed black wool 
L dowa to his heels, with metal bTxtXoii^ 
«id red leather frogs ; and \usieeX e\aA 



in the national pasteln, or sandals, of 
untanned cow's nide. After the first 
novelty was over he stood sensibly and 
respectfully enough ; and, being shown 
his miniature fao-simile, and told that 
it would go to England, acknowle^d 
it to be veoga ufo«, very beantiM. 
Half a rouble and a glass of brandy 
made him happy, and he took his leave 
in perfect good humour with himself 
and us. But a few days after, a disas- 
trous sequel to this adventure reached 
our ears. Under the conviction that 
he had been subject to the spells of a 
sorceress, his lady-love cast hun criff for 
another ; his fellows taunted and avoided 
him ; while, added to this, the innocent 
victim himself was in the utmost terror 
of mind lest this mysterious delineation 
of his person should prove the pream- 
ble to his being banished either to Si- 
beria or — to England! It is to be 
hoped his personal charms soon re- 
Dairea tne nrst loss, but I could never 
hear anything farther of my unfor- 
tunate sitter. 

Wishing to see the Estonian peasant 
under every aspect, I requested my 
hostess — one whose heart feels interest 
in the most stupid, and love for the 
most contemned, of her adopted coun- 
trymen — to exhibit to me some pea- 
sant's dwelling which might fairly re- 
present the comforts of this class. 
Accordingly we drove to the abode of 
a hard-working, respectable Estonian, 
about three wersts removed, and were 
helped out of our sledge by a gaunt 
host with streaming locl^ who stroked 
us down in the national fashion, and 
begged us to enter. The house was a 
one-storied erection, built of roughly- 
^ «K^aAX^\Q^, and occupying as much 
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fkrm-houses, with a double wall on the 
mtrance side, separated by a passage of 
ibout six feet wide, which greatly tends 
Mth to waimth in winter and coolness 
u summer. In this passage an ex- 
xemely filthy sow and a whole litter 
>f little pigs were grunting and tumbling 
iboutwith some other little animals, 
seemingly of the same generic origin, 
l)ut which, on nearer inspection, proved 
to be part of our host* s youthful mmily . 
To pass through the inner wall we 
stepped over a high ledge, through 
in aperture wide enough for a Lam- 
bert, but hardly high enough for a 
child of twelve years old, more adapted 
apparently for quadrupeds than for men. 
Once housed, we were obliged to wait a 
few minutes before our eyes accustomed 
themselves to the darkness, or threw off 
the film of water with which the strong, 
stinging atmosphere of wood-smoke ob- 
scured them, when the first object we 
discerned was a rosy peasant-girl weav- 
ing a piece of linen in the same gloom 
by which we could scarcely distinguish 
the loom. The room where we stood 
was at least twenty-five feet long, with 
a black earthen floor, strewn with fir- 
tips, and the chief object was the great 
stove. This was a huge mass of ma- 
sonry towering among the dry rafters 
of the roof, wiSi rough ledges of stones, 
up and down which a second litter of 
children were climbing in their shifts, 
while on the highest ledge lay a baby 
fiist asleep. A projecting shelf of wood 
ran round two sides of me room, about 
two feet from the floor, which, jstrewn 
with straw, serves as the family-bed for 
the night, is converted by day to any 
household use, and was conveniently 
fitted up with hen-coops underneath. 
There was no chimney in this apart- 
ment, and no light but from the low 
door. Further on were two other rooms, 
mere little dens, with a pane of dusky 
glass in each, and a few articles of fur- 
niture — a couple of chairs and chests 
for clothes. The same roof houses the 
little horse and other cattle. There was 
nothing in all this to disgust — hard fare 
and independent habits ; and when we 
took our leave we made the little dirty 
shock-headed children very happy with 
some rolls of white bread, a dainty they 



see much more rarely than our poor 
children do cake. 

This peasant occupies about twenty- 
five acres of land upon the estate where 
I am sojourning. Every estate is thus 
parcelled out, the proprietor having a 
considerable portion under his own 
management, the rest being divided 
among the peasants, who, from time 
immemorial, have belonged to the land, 
and till within the last ^w years in the 
condition of serft. The same fields, 
therefore, for which they formerly paid 
a rent, limited only by the will of the 
Herr, or lord, they now hold upon a 
tenure fixed by law, which is as follows : 
Each peasant householder, or fVirth, 
occupies so much land, for which he 
pays rent in the shape of so many days' 
labour, man and horse, per week, upon 
the lord's fields; by certain contribu- 
tions of com ; and of a calf, a goose, 
so many fowls or eggs, and so many- 
bundles of flax — all of which last small 
tithes generally come within the lady's 
department, who has thus the products 
of a most extensive fiirm-yard to re- 
gister and superintend. The smaller 
the occupation, the fewer the days of 
labour to perform, and the poorer the 
peasant A so-called two days' unrth 
generally performs the requisite labour 
m his own person ; but a six days' unrthf 
a rank which the peasant we had just 
quitted occupies, sends his labourers to 
supply his place, and, by sending two 
men tiiree successive days, has the rest 
of his week undisturbed. Upon this 
•state no less than 360 days' work is 
contributed weekly, and yet tiie labour 
is not equal to the demand. This 
allotment per week is the only fair 
arrangement; for, though many a week 
in winter occurs when no man can 
work, yet were the proprietor to claim 
all his permitted days only in the 
summer, the peasant would not have a 
day left to reap or sow for himself. 

The act of enfranchisement in Es- 
tonia has not been accompanied by the 
advantages which those who abstract- 
edly reckon the state of independence 
too high, and that of serfage too low, 
might expect To this it may be ur^*^ 
tiiat the YAes&Vivtt o^ fe««^fiwv ^"acs* \*b. 
stowed oix tJttft &\om"aiw^5«»sasxX.\sfcte» 
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he was in a ooudition to uuderstand its 
im|>ort, though truly such a privilege 
is better given to a people too early 
than wrested by them too late. It re- 
dounds to the credit of these vrovinecs 
of Estonia, Livonia, and Couriand, that 
they were the first in the empire to 
coalesce with the late Emperor Alex- 
ander by enfirancliising their peasantry 
— an act which took place in 1828; 
and it is quite a pitv that our admira- 
tion for so noble a deed should be in 
any way interrupted by the trouble- 
some collateral circumstance of their 
being pecuniarily the gainers thereby. 
When the peasants were serft, their 
owners were interested in preservinff 
them from absolute want ; and in bad 
harvests the peasantry became, what 
they are to this day in Rusma Proper, 
a real burthen to their lord. Also, 
whenever the serf was not able to pay 
his o^ni poll-tax, the seigneur had to 
make up the deficiency ; but now that 
the Estonian peasant is a free man, all 
these responsibilities, which he as little 
desired as understood to undertake, fhll 
upon his own shoulders: fbr thous^ 
many a humane seieneur still supplies 
the same help as rormerly, yet these 
are but worthy exceptions. Conse^ 
quently a failure in crops, added to the 
national improvidence, exposes the 
peasant to hardship and starvation 
which he never knew in his serf con- 
dition. Among the regulations in- 
tended as a subi^tute to these habits of 
dependence, a law has been instituted 
compelling each peasant, in good sea- 
sons, to contribute so much com to the 
Bauer Klete^ or peasant granary, thus 
realising a fund of provision against 
the winters of famine. But as the Es- 
tonian has been placed in a state of 
freedom before he knew that fbre- 
thought and prudence were its only 
safeguards, he seizes every occasion to 
evade this law, and, if the Herr be not 
vigilant in enforcing it, the storehouse 
is found empty when famine has 
finished every other resource. One 
characteristic consequence of this eman- 
cipation was the adoption of ftmily 
names by the peasants, who hitherto, 
\ like the fiussian serf, had \>eeQ. de- 
mgDAted coaly by his own aad. ^aa 



fiither's baptismal appellatives. This 
aocessioD of dignity was conferred only 
a few years back, when it coet the lord 
and lady no little trouble and inventioa 
to hunt up the requisite number and 
variety of names for the tenants of 
their estates. The gentleman took the 
dictionary, the lady, Walter Soot^ tat 
reference — ^with us it would have been 
the Bible — and homely Grerman wofdi 
were given, or old Scottish names re- 
vived, whidi may one da^ perplex a 
genealogist The worst of it was, these 
poor creatures were very difficult to 
please, and many a young man who 
went away happy with his new fiunilv 
distinction returned the next da^, wim 
a sheepish look, owning that his lady 
had put him out of conceit of it, and 
that he would trouble the Em (the 
Estonian corruption of Herr) to pro* 
vide him with another, not selaoin 
ending by begging leave to adopt the 
aristocratic, unsullied, sixteen or thirty- 
two quartered name of the Count or 
Baron under whom he served. But 
however liberal of his neii^bonis' 
names, the Estonian noble is in no 
huriT to bestow his own; £ir from 
running the risk of such Tile identity, 
he does not even allow the peasant the 
same national appellation which coun- 
trymen of the same soil, whether high 
or low, generaUy wear alike. The 
aristocrat is an J&ihlSnder, the peasant 
an £sthe. The noble's wife is a JWui, 
the peasant's a Weibf and any trans- 
position of these terms would be deemed 
highly insulting. 

Having thus seen the Estonian pea- 
sant in his home state, our next view 
of him was in a congregated mass: 
this occurred upon oocasion of our first 
visit to the village church, about five 
miles from our superb dwellinff, andof 
which, with rare exception, uiey are 
the exclusive monopolisers. Here we 
found the peasants' sledges standing in 
double rows as thick along the roaa as 
the carriai^ before the Operarhoose 
at a morning concert; and, entering 
through a dense crowd, smelling 
strongly of their sheepskin habiliments 
and ue smoky atmosphere in which 
libfi!^ \v«^w« mofunted a gallery to-a 
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we looked down upon a platform of 
human heads of eveiy variety of rich 
blondes and browns—blacks there were 
but few, and greys none at all ; though 
of wrinkles, failmg limbs, and other 
signs of age, there was a premature 
profusion. The service, which was in 
Estonian, had commenced, and after 
the first careless wonder with which 
yon listen to a new language subsided, 
my eyes busied themselves with what 
was around them. 

The men were all on one side ; their 
long hair, untouched by scissors since 
their birth, divided down the centre of 
the head, and flowing on their shoul- 
ders: the women on the other, with 
high helmet-shaped caps of every 
variety of bright colour, flieir ^y rib- 
bons and bright locks streammg pro- 
miscuously from beneath ; or sometimes 
all this lowly vanity covered with a 
white handkerchief, which, disposed in 
a band across the forehead, and falling 
in ample folds down the cheeks, en- 
nobled many a homely set of features. 
Beauty there was but little : here and 
there a young rosy cheek and bright 
eye shot through the crowd, but the 
generality were plain rather than ugly. 
The first impression on the mind of 
this dense crowd of attentive poor was 
almost painful. Our Saviour's audi- 
ences were only the poor ; and amongst 
the silent, listening throng who stood, 
each leaning with clasped hands upon 
his foremost neighbour's shoulder — 
here and there a child held aloft above 
the crush of limbs, while a row of sick 
and decrepit beings, ugly, abject, yet 
venerable, lying on mattresses in every 
picturesque form, occupied the centre, 
and Hebrew-draped heads and Apos- 
tolic countenances crowded around — 
you missed only the divine aspect from 
this ready-made and most touching 
picture. The women were chiefly in 
sheepskins or wol&kins, with gay bands 
round their waists; the men in the 
same, or in a coarse brown cloth, with 
rows of silver buttons down the breast. 
The scene was enlivened by ihe pre- 
sence of a bride — in other words a 
fianc€e — ^who, at the publication of her 
bann^^ has ihe enviable privilege of 
i^jpeanng before the public in every 



rag and ribbon which it ever entered 
the head of any Estonian Madge Wild- 
fire to desire, being literally loaded 
with all the ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
and petticoats which herself or her 
neighbours can muster ; only the outer 
edge of each, in the insolence of her 
wealth, being visible, till the bride 
looks like the walking pattern-book of 
the Kirchspiel, or parish, and the ad- 
miring swain views at one glance both 
his companion and her wardrobe for 
life. But the head is more particularly 
the centre of attraction, the helmet- 
shaped cap on these occasions being 
stuck fiill of flowers, ribbons, scrap of 
tailor's cabbage, peacock's feathers, 
and, in short, all the sweepings of the 
Baron's mansion, like an over-garnished 
shape of blancmange ; while me young 
lady, oppressed alike by her feelings 
and her finery, keeps every tag in a 
I>erpetual quiver, and hardly dares to 
lift up her heeited countenance from 
her panoply of garments. 

Tne service, to our ideas, was by no 
means impressive; being little more 
than a succession of monotonous psalm- 
singing in a minor key sustained by the 
congregation, after which the clergy- 
man, a spare-looking gentl^nan with a 
very long nose, and, I ^ould be inclined 
to think, a very cold one — for the 
churches are not heated, and the ther- 
mometer kept its average of 10° of Fah- 
renheit — delivered a sermon, leaning 
with Knox-like energy over the edge of 
the pulpit, and at the full stretch of his 
voice ; for the congregation, who other- 
wise were devotion itself and would not 
have disturbed him by a whisper, took 
no account of coughs, sneezes, blowing 
noses without the aid of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, and other little noises, includ- 
ing now and then a stout squall from a 
baby, and as loud a hush from the mo- 
ther, till the preacher's voice was some- 
times drowned. The church itself was 
a heavy ancient building, with simply 
groined rooj^ gay bedizened altar, and 
whitewashed walls behung with tin 
urns and armorial bearings. Before die 
conclusion of the sermon a contribution 
was levied with lcm% yAfc ^lA Xjsv^ *ax 
end, as eifiiewAiete/mXA ^\!Lv2tvY<5^0fc&<2>S. 
all weigYitft MiA. »2!» >sa£Mkfc^ \k^«si 
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which the clergyman retreated to the 
altar, aud, facing the aodience, chanted 
a few sentences in a high key. This 
was the ngnal for dismissal : the solid 
mass stirred, and broke up into hundreds 
of fragments — ^the reekm^ church was 
abandoned — each recognised his own 
little sledge and horse amone multi- 
tudes which seemed cast in the same 
mould — poles stuck — ^rope-reins entan- 
gled — bells jingled — ana voices scolded 
and laughed tutemately; and in five 
minutes the whole congregation were 
scouring away across the country. 

The Lutheran clergyman, in point of 
pecuniary independence, is barely kept 
on a respectable footing. He is paid m 
com by the landholders, each peasant 
also contributing his com, fowls, and 
eggs, fbr his little tenure, though in 
neither case above a fiftieth of the pro- 
duce. He has also an allotment of 
glebe-land, with a partial service from 
tiie peasants, and a house kept in repair, 
e\en to the sweeping the chimnevs and 
mending a window — ^the funds K>r this 
purpose proceeding from the Sunday 
collection, which, subscribed chiefly by 
the poor, I had hoped had been destined 
for the poor, and which are lodged in 
the hands of the Kirchenvorsteher, or 
churchwarden, always one of the no- 
blesse in the vicinity. 

In a large parish also there is some 
amount of fees — for a marriage in the 
upper classes fifty roubles — for admi- 
nistering the Sacrament twenty-five— 
which the pastor pockets; while the 
peasants bring their fifty kopecks, and in 
the latter case are never-failing attend- 
ants. Let no one ima^ne, however, 
that the pastor's life is a sinecure. 
Besides his weekly duties, and the pe- 
nance of a cold church seven months in 
the year, he has to attend the call of his 
poor parishioners, scattered frequently 
over a circumference of a hundred 
wersts ; while twice in the year all the 
boys and girls in the parish assemble 
for three weeks under his roof, to be in- 
structed and examined previous to con- 
firmation ; on which occasions the Frau 
JPastorin sets all of them to spin her 
twipe her cord, and do otYvet\\\Aft 



countesses or baronesses who have come 
on the same errand, and must poES 
through the same Ldire. Thus it is 
that the sacraments are strictly ob- 
served, sometimes it is to be hoped fi)r 
their own sakes, but principally as a 
political ordinance by whioi corem- 
ment keeps its eye on every in£vidiud 
in the r^m; obliging him at stated 
intervals to emerge frcm the deep tor- 
rent of Russian population and bear 
witness of his existence. No <me can 
elude these ceremonies, for no young 
lady can marry without the pastor^s 
certificate of confirmation and Lord's 
Supper, and no young man can obtain 
his passport for foreign travel without 
the same : and thus, in point of fiict, 
these sacred institutions are considered 
as mere forms of law. This throws also 
much business and respondbili^ into 
the pastor's hands, which begins with 
the birth of every individual in his 
parish, of which he has to report not 
onhr Uie day, but the hour — ^rather a 
difficult proceeding, considering the 
peasants nave no clocks. It conse- 
quently happens that peasant-children 
are invariably bom at sunrise, noon, or 
sunset ; a circumstance which has given 
rise to inquiries in some over-zealoDS 
understrappers why it is that the peasant 
ladies bless their lords at these three 
periods of the day, and no other ! 

The cler^, of which there is only 
one order, is here ordained by three 
fellow-pastors — ^the livings being in the 
gft of the landed proprietors of the 
Kirchspiel, before whom, like many of 
our dissenters, the various candi&tes 
preach for preference, and are elected 
according to their happy choice of a 
sermon. Altogether tiie form of reli- 
gion here established is as inefficient 
and unsound as might be expected fi*om 
its present utter political insignificance 
and past troublous history, which, as 
a£Pecting both upper and lower dasses 
most importantly, possesses mudi in- 
terest 

In ancient times the Estonians wor> 
shipped almost as many gods as there 
were objects in nature and aims in 1^ 
T\i«:^ \i<adi ^^•^ of the sun and moon, 



ki^ twipe her cord, and do omeT\\\X\ft \T\i«^ ^oaA ^<& of the sun and moon, 

"ueliold jobs, and not Be\dom \jaa\ ^od& lil ^^vi^ «a.^\\^ss!&^ 

. houour of entertamuig t^e ^oxmi^X ^BMA\»xN^^a,^\i^ v^ '^ ^ig:^ ^fasa 
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neys: at the same time, agreeably to^ 
the theology of all nations, they had a 
superior and invisible deity called Jum' 
mal, which name was transferred to the 
God of Christianity, and has descended 
to the present day — Jummal ago, or God 
be with you, being the universal mode 
of salutation and rarewell, and the first 
distinct sentence a stranger retains 
among the quick babble of their gentle 
language. The primeval attempts to 
win them over from idolatry were ac- 
companied with great selfishness and 
cruelty. The Danes were the first to 
disgust them with the equivocal bless- 
ings of their mode of Christianity, and 
it is no wondepthat the simple idolaters 
had as little relish for the unexplained 
God of their invaders as for the heay^ 
tribute by which they announced his 
presence. Contented with their unex- 
pensive deities of forest and dell, they 
resisted to the utmost ; only declaiing 
themselves converts aflter their huts 
were razed, their land plundered, and 
their best hunters slain ; relapsing the 
moment their new brethren's backs were 
turned, and revenging themselves by 
daring piracies in the Gulf and retorts 
of a more positive nature upon the coast 
of Denmark. Again and again did the 
Danes return to enforce me dreaded 
punishment of Christianity, and compel 
the unwilling flock to a blood-stained 
fold; carrying off even children as 
hostages for the parents' continuance in 
the profession of Christianity : till, grow- 
ing cmining with oppression, the Esto- 
nians not unfrequently held out the 
voluntary endurance of baptism as a 
bribe, gaining time whilst thus em- 
ployeil for a stronger party to fell upon 
their persecutors with more deadly 
effect At length i^ 1170 the Danes 
bethought themselves of appointing a 
bishop, by name Fulko, in Estonia, or, 
according to other accounts, a legate 
from Pope Alexander IIL But the 
whole embryo diocese mutinied, and 
Fulko is believed never to have put foot 
on Estonian soil. For the proposed 
affront also the Estonians revenged 
themselves by breaking into Sweden, 
laying waste the bishopric, and mur- 
dering the bishop, ofVpsala. Aided, 
banwer, by the Livonians on the oppo- 



site side, then under the dominion of the 
Schwertbritder — an order of Livonian 
knights — the Danes at length establish- 
ed uieir power, and the Estonians, thus 
between two fires, were fiiin to submit 
to the yoke of several Roman Catholic 
bishops, whose residences, of which 
manpr ruins still remain — one with the 
sigmficant name of Fegfeuer, or Purga- 
tory — ^were the first fortresses erected 
in^e land, and who enforced their per- 
suasions by well-armed garrisons. All 
liberty was now over with the poor 
Estonians. To these sees were added 
convents and monasteries, and the whole 
catalogue of extortion, rapacity, and 
crime of the papal dominion, here seen in 
stronger colours from the utter want of 
civilization. The motto of each superior 
was to wrest all he could, and keep as 
he best might : and soon the bishops, 
and their allies the knights, fell out; 
and it not unfrequentiy happened that, 
returning fh)m helping or spoiling a 
fellow-prelate, or from telling a tale of 
complaint at the court of Rome, the 
bishop had the mortification of finding 
his castie plundered and burnt, or the 
standard of the order floating from its 
towers, while the knights snapped their 
fingers at the papal bull, for Rome was 
a lone way of^ and the diocesans were 
very indifferent about the matter as long 
as they had no heavier tribute to pay. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Estonians did not 
progress m religious knowledge; being 
very alert in purchasing indulgences at 
small prices on St Peter^s Eve and St 
John's Eve, but in secret returning to 
the gods of their forefkthers by many a 
secluded rock or lonely lake. The re- 
ligion of the higher classes we need not 
inquire into, or we might be tempted to 
prefer the simple huid, who was made 
the beast of burden both of clergy and 
laity, and who in his idolatry had at all 
events the sentiment of antiquity on his 
side. 

Meanwhile time was advancing, and 
as early as 1 524 the new doctrines of 
Luther first began to be known. For- 
tunately at this time the Master of tiie 
Order, under which Estonia aivd La- 
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the German Empire, an enlightened 
man, who endeavoured to mitigate the 
condition of the peasants, and wring 
some humane ordinances fixxm their 
masters. He was himself favourahle 
to tiie creed, and it spread n^idly 
among the lower orders; not, however, 
fh>m any conviction of the superiority 
of this new form of worship, but ftom 
an utter and constantly maintained in- 
difference to the old, and an apathy to 
all inquiry arising from tiieir helpless 
state of servitude. The Reformation 
in Estonia was conducted without any 
signal disturbance ; some of the Catholic 
bishops squared their consciences to 
the times ; others were fortunate enough 
to sell their bishoprics to the King of 
Sweden; while others, who resisted, 
had their claims treated with farbear- 
ance. Some time, however, elapsed 
before the pAsantry reaped any benefit 
Preachers of the new reli^on were 
there, but ^nerally unacquamted with 
the Estonian language, and, when 
pastors better versed arose, the poor 
serft soon discovered that the old 
enemy had only returned under a new 
face; religious instruction was as fiur 
from them as ever; the pastors led 
most disreputable lives, spending their 
days in journeying from one jovial 
table to another, and were elected by 
the Landes Adel, or nobility of the 
land, who held then, as they do now, 
the church property in their hands, 
virithout any reference to previous stnd^ 
or capacity. Meanwhile alternate civil 
war and pestilence drove even these 
from 'their abodes, and the serf's coa- 
dition was more miserable than ever. 
It is true Luther sent a pastor to Reval 
with a letter of recommendation written 
by himself and Melancthon, which still 
exists in the church archives ; but Reval 
was a distinct colony, and had no in- 
fluence beyond its walls. As late even 
as 1654 some peasants endeavoured to 
revive the worship of their ancient 
deities; and their old pagan sabbath, 
the Thursday, is still held holy by 
many. 

In short-^for I think you must tire 
of my lamentable diurch history — not 
" EetomsL was safely gatheTea xmiiec 
jBofifiian sceptre was there «ny t^ 



^lar succession of church ministry* 
^ce when, the establishment, such u 
it is, has been maintained in outward 
peace and order; the peasants have 
been instructed, and are become die 
zealous church-goers I describe. 3o 
much for the peasantry. 

But now, if we look at tiie hig^ 
classes, we find them exactly in tiiat 
relation to an insignificant, poverty- 
stricken church, whose ministers are 
as much beneath them in birth as ia 
income, as might be expected. The 
pastors are respected as exercising a 
wholesome restraint over the lower 
orders, of which the upper ones ren^ 
the social benefit, are received with a 
proud kind of condescension at the 
table of the Count or Baron; and in 
their turn forbear all remonstrance 
against the widely spreading rational- 
ism which infects the nobility, and of 
which in truth they themselves, in the 
capacity of fiimily tutors, are too fre- 
quently the instillers. Upon the whole, 
here seems as great a need for the in- 
troduction of Christianity as ever ; and, 
could Luther rise from his grave, he 
would find the Bible as strictly ba- 
nished from this portion of a com- 
munity professing his doctrines as in 
the worst times of papal policy. Thus 
it is that the Lutheran religion, as 
established in these provinces, is a 
standing memorial of a reformation 
which, in its hurry to throw off the 
errors of the old system^ has sacrificed 
also its truths, and a glaring instance of 
the inefficiency of a church unendowed 
with wealth, consequence, or dignity, 
among a class where such qualities are 
held in high estimation — and where are 
they not? For to what else can we 
attribute an indifference on the subject 
of revealed religion in a country wmch 
can as little b^t a philosopher as it 
canamartyr? 

But to return to the peasant Be- 
yond his strict adherence to his church 
we can find but little interesting in his 
character ; nor indeed is it fair to look 
for any, excepting perhaps that of 
servile obedience or cunning evasion, 
among a people so long oppressed as 
\ VJaft'E&XGm'Bsu ^Icirw fw, however, the 
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answerable for this is folly proved by 
the two distinct aspects which are to 
be found among the peasantry. On 
those estates — including unfortunately 
by far the greater part of the province 
— which scdSer a constant exchange of 
proprietors, and where no feelings of 
attachment between master and pea- 
sant have time to take root, or wnere 
feelings of an opposite nature are en- 
gendered by harsh and arbitrary treat- 
ment, we find the peasant a duU brute 
indeed; insensible to a kindness he 
jnistrusts— careless of improvement — 
improvident as the Irishman, without 
his wit — and phlegmatic as the Ger- 
man, without his industry. Rather 
than work beyond the m i ntm ntn of his 
necessary Cotv^age, he will starve. 
Provided he can have a pipe in his 
mouth, and lie sleeping at the bottom 
of his cart, while his patient wife drives 
the willing littie rou^h horse, or, what 
is more frec^uent, wmle the latter will 
go right of Itself he cares little about 
an empty stomach. Offer him wages 
for his labour, and he will tell you, 
with the dullest bumpkin look, that if 
he works more he must eat more ; and 
the fable of the belly and the members 
has here a different termination to what 
it had in our young days. On the other 
hand, on those few estates which have 
been occupied for sevend generations 
by the same fiimily, the peasants appear 
invariably an active, industrious, and 
prospMerous set — attached to tiieir lord, 
and ingenious in various trades. So 
much for the law of primogeniture — a 
doctrine here hardly better understood 
than the apostolic succession. But 



what can a people know of real inde- 
pendence, living thus twofold under 
foreign subjection ? In his very crimes 
the Estonian is a coward ; he seldom 
gets beyond pilfering, and here makes 
a curious distinction — regarding it as 
no crime to steal that which cannot 
squeak or bleat in its own defence. 
Tlius a pig or a sheep would be the 
height of iniquity, while a Kummet of 
com or an Eitner of "brandy are very 
venial sins. Other crimes ne has few, 
and murder is unknown. * The penal 
list of this last year offers only eighty- 
seven misdemeanors in a population of 
above three hundred thousand peasants, 
and five of these consist merely in tra^ 
veiling wiUiout a passport In this re- 
spect also the Estonian's conscience is 
so tender that the legislature allows no 
punishment to be enforced till a volun- 
tary confession has been made — ^well 
knowing that no Estonian can be long 
without making a clean breast. Not so 
his lofty and lively neighbour, the Rus- 
sian, whose legislature mi^ht whistie 
for his voluntary confession. Serf' 
tiiough he be, he is a very Saracen in 
independence; and his list of crimes 
would make a wild Newgate Calendar. 
The same conscientiousness, however, 
whicli opens the Estonian's heart under 
sense of delinquency, steels it in mo- 
ments of danger. No soldier in the 
Russian army stands a charge better 
than the contemned Tchuchonn, But 
now I have kept you standing long 
enough in the cold church, and me ol^ 
sequious Kiiater, or clerk, wonders what 
we can be about—and in truth I md 
weary also. 
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Before my acquaintance with Estoma 
commenced, I had in m^ ignorance 
imagined the love and habit of a coun- 
try residence to be exclusively confined 
to our own favoured land, where a sturdy 
race, attached to the pleasures of the 
country, and scorning the dissipation 
and dependence of the court and ca- 
pital, has ever existed. France has no 
country gentlemen— Germany none — 
Italy none. It is therefore the more 
pleasing to see the life of our old- 
fashioned country gentry somewhat 
imaged in that of the present Estonian 
'^noblesse; the same attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits — the same local mi- 
portance-the same discharge of the 
magisterial duties which a country life 
imposes — and the same hospitality to 
all around them ; equally as brave 
when their bravery is required, equally 
as slothful while peaceful occasion per- 
mits. If we could but add attachment 
to a church, the right of primogeniture, 
and a sense of independence — me three 
primary colours, it is true, of this pic- 
ture — the likeness would be complete. 
Perhaps a habit of grumbling at the 
p>vemment might be quoted as another 
Item of similarity — the peg whereon 
the Estonians hang their yet well-Uned, 
but somewhat threadbare nationality. 
For, though the Russian sceptre is the 
first under which' they have enjoyed 
the blessings of peace and order, yet a 
regular catalogue of prosy murmurs is 
indulged in, which must be considered 
rather as a welcome topic in a some- 
what barren field of conversation than 
as any s}rmptom of disaffection, for no 
subjects in the empire have proved 
themselves more brave and \oy^ ^Yieii 

TOt to the test. . . . 

Tbe province of Estonia \s dVn!^ft^L\^<a^^^3^ \nss«rK^ ^sii\^.\r; ^!&e«:^ 



into about six hundred estates, where 
the sin of absenteeism is rare, for the 
landholder generally lives on his own 
property, and devotes himself to its 
superintendence. In old times this was 
little more than nominal ; wants were 
fewer, the population scantier, and 
competition unknown ; and frequently 
the landholder let one-half of his estate 
lie fidlow or unredeemed — a custom 
not quite obsolete yet— fully satisfied 
with the ample return of the rest. 
Now, however, an increasing plentifi]il- 
ness of money having brought down 
the rate of interest, and the introduc- 
tion of new systems having excited a 
slight degree of competition, woods are 
stumped up — new land cleared — the 
peasantry, who are much more ignorant 
of their own rights than their masters^ 
drained of their resources, or, if the 
estate be in more enlightened han^ 
extra labour is engag^ for wages; 
while some of the younger nobility, 
who have travelled to their ovm profit, 
are slowly recurring to the aid of 
science to supply uie deficiency of 
hands. One evil, however, attending 
this increased activity is the incessant 
transfer of estates I have alluded to. 
Money cannot circulate through too 
many hands for the public good, nor 
land through too few; therefore, the 
barter of these immense estates — some 
of them embracing as much as a hun- 
dred square miles of territory, wluch is 
looked upon in the light of a speculation 
in which all are eager to engage, and 
for which but few possess the necessary 
capital— is a great disadvantage to the 
classes beneatii them, and a very ques- 
tionable benefit to their own. 'For at 
XieaX^ \^ ^<i %s^aXi&\T^^^\T^table and 
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the death of the proprietor, and the 
necessity of dividing the property, 
throw it again into the market. It 
cannot be said, however, that the whole- 
some system of a monopoly of land is 
wholly unknown, for about three en- 
tailed estates, Majorats Giiter, as ihey 
are called, exist in Estonia, and wim 
manifest advantage to the families 
themselves, and to every class of pear 
santry upon them. 

The emperor — ^who doubtless fore- 
sees the hopelessness of rearing a middle 
class, or of reforming the higher, until 
the waste branches of a most prolific 
nobility be forced into a more active 
sphere, and all the strength and conse- 
quence of the family thrown into one 
leading head — is greatly in fevour of 
entailed estates ; and report speaks of a 
new and higher patent of nobili^ pro- 
jected for those whose means and good 
sense may equally induce them to 
found these strongholds of national 
prosperity. And, being in his imperial 
person greatly the gainer by this mces- 
sant shiftinff of land — for on each fresh 
purchase of an estate a tax amounting 
to four per cent, upon the whole sum 
paid, called a Poscnlin, reverts to the 
crown — ^there can be no question of the 
disinterestedness of his majesty's desire. 
In order to evade this tax, estates were 
formerly pledged for the term of ninety- 
nine years ; but tlds subterhise is now 
only availing for nine years, not renew- 
able, at the expiration of which, unless 
the sale be ratified and his majesty's 
Poschlin discharged, the contract is 
considered void. 

An interesting instance of this kind 
occurred recently here. A widow and 
four children, left in circumstances un- 
usually limited, were reduced to the 
necessity of selling a favourite estate 
which their family had occupied for 
centuries, and, fUrmermore, at a time 
most disadvantageous for the sale of 
landed property. Through successive 
years and alternations of fortune, the 
remembrance of their dearly -loved 
home was cherished, as of a paradise, 
whence poverty, not sin, had driven 
them. At the expiration of nine years 
the purchaser, a strange opinionated 
man, was warned to pay bis Poschlin ; 



a tenth elapsed, and an eleventh began, 
when government interfered, the trus- 
tees of the family stepped forward, and 
the lone widow, whose worldly circum- 
stances had prospered in the interim, 
and her children, now grown to man 
and woman's estate, resumed their 1^- 
mily residence with feelings not to be 
described. 

In consequence of a great depression 
of the agricultural interest — for flstonia 
has known her years of panic as well as 
ourselves — and the absence of the neces- 
sary capital to weather these bad times, 
the market was at one time absolutely 
drugged with a number of noble estates, 
which went begging for purchasers. 
To counteract an evil which threatened 
the stability of the whole province, a 
bank was formed, which, assisted by a 
loan firom government, advanced money 
in the form of a mortgage, at fiveper 
cent, to every needy landholder. Tiiis 
plan was attended with such distin- 
guished benefit to the country, tiiat soon 
the Credit-Casse, as it is termed, had 
claims upon almost every estate in the 
province, and itself bought up those 
estates which otherwise might have 
fiadlen, at one-third of their value, into 
the hands of adventurers or foreigners. 
In most cases the mortgage is still re- 
tained, as allowing the command of a 
surplus capital to improve the estate, 
I or otherwise to speculate with, and also 
as otfenng a facility of sale. Mean- 
while the bank itself has proved a most 
prosperous undertaking ; and thus, hold- 
mg every estate more or less in its grasp, 
presents a centre of stability which no 
casual bad season can overthrow. More 
than once has it been most severely 
tried, especially under the government 
of the late Emperor Alexander, who 
advanced it a million of silver roubles, 
at a time when the current value of this 
coin did not exceed two roubles paper ; 
engaging his imperial word that on re- 
payment the silver rouble should be 
accepted at the same rate of value. In 
a ifew years the silver rouble mounted 
to four roubles paper, when, to the con- 
sternation of the Uredit-Casse, the go- 
vernment exacted full "valvsA. TV\ft. 
JJittcrschoft trvft^ ^^rj Ts^asHox^^ ns^ 
obtain yaS^te— "^«& T:^i«r«^ tes^ "^aa. 
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sovereign to the minister, from the of this province — each landholder 
minister to the senate — and at leuffth among them having a vote — at the 
dismissed with the admonition (^havmg \ head of whom is a dignitary elected 
** carried their petition to impertinence," < by the body, called the RtUmrnAafit' 
and Estonia was obliged to pay. I Aauptmann, or, as it is tanned in 

This excellent institution was mainly Frendi, U Manfdkal de la NotHatt-^ 



L and founded by an indlviduu 
to whom a strange course of misfortune 
has since given an additional celebrity. 
M. de Berg was a noble of large landed | 
property, high in repute, and holding j 
some of the doief offices of the province. ! 
Being on a visit to Petersburg, this ! 
gentleman was requested by a merchant I 
were, carrying on a considerable busi- 
ness with Keval in the brandy trade, to 
take charge of a verv lai^ge sum due to 
a house at Reval. To this he assented. 



an office of great antiquity — ^whose 
functions continue for three years, and 
consist in maintaining the rights of 
the body, in presenting {petitions to the 
crown, and in entering into contracts 
with the same for the sale of thor 
home commodities, which, such as 
brandy and com, are bought up by the 
crown itsell^ &c To hear th^efore a 
statement of his administration, to r&> 
ceive the resgnation of the old Ritters- 
chafts-Hauptmann, and to place the 



and left Petersburg with the money in : staff of honour in the hands of a new 
his possession. Arriving in Reval, ! one elected from amon|^ themselves— 



upon application beinff made by the 
creditor, M. Ber;^, to the astonishment 
of all parties, simply and solemnly 
averred that the sum in question was no 
longer in his hands, and that, though 
his utter ruin and disgrace must ensue, 
nothing should induce him to account 
for its disappearance. The news of 
this most strange declaration from one 
of her most trusted members burst like 
a thunderclap through the province, 
and such was the horror felt by his 
fellow nobles that the mon^ was re- 
placed in a few hours. Time was 
allowed him, and the persuasions of his 
family and friends resorted to, to elicit 
the truth ; but he merely repeated the 
same tale, acknowledged his position in 
its full light, and was otherwise silent 
The sale of his fine estates now fol- 
lowed — ^his name was struck off the 
roll of matriculated nobility— himself 
degraded from all his posts, and reduced 
with his family to t^e utmost indi- 
gence. This happened thirty years 
ago, and the individual in question, 
now just eightr years of age, having 
never deviated from the course of recti- 
tude which characterized him before 
his disgrace, has gradually r^rained 
the esteem and confidence of his feUow- 
nobility. But the mystery which cost 
him so dear remains with him, nor will 
it he disclosed until after his death. 



to fill up the gap which death may 
have occasioned m a body of twelve 
judges, called Land RiUhe, whose oflke 
is fer life— to reaj^int the eleven 
Hakenrichters, an active magistracy for 
the different districts of E^nia, also 
renewable every three years, — in shorty 
to attend to a vast number of matters 
connected with their internal admi- 
nistration, — a so-called Lemd-Tag (a 
miniature representation of the ancient 
Grerman Belch's Tag, where princes 
and bishc^ of the empire presided, and 
sovereigns were elected) is held tri- 
ennially in the month oi February in 
Reval. On this occasion all the nobi- 
11^ flock thither, and the little capital 
becomes the centre equally of amuse- 
ment and business. The present Fe- 
bruary bringing with it a recurrence of 
this Land-Tiig, we all prepared to re- 
move to RevaL 

These removals are no slight under- 
takings. Provision has to be taken for 
those who go, and provision portioned 
out for those who stay. The hayloft, 
the cellar, the larder, and the dairy 
have all to be tran^xnted, and the 
wardrobe, important as it may be, be- 
comes a very minor considerati<m. 
Therefore, peasants with well-stored 
carts are sent beforehand to creep at a 
snail*s pace to Reval ; servants that can be 



spared are despatched to make all ready; 

The iZitterschaft, or senate, coTMn!ete\«a^\%sJ\':j>VSaft Htmekaft, or fiunily ui 
Mt Ibe collected matriculale^ iio\>\V\tj\^'fc«ftVBMS!M,^\^^ 
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On the evening of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, N.S., all the juvenile portion 
of the family were consigned to rest at 
an earlier hour than usual, and by six 
o'clock the next morning little eyes 
were wide awake, and little limbs in 
fiiU motion, by the flickering candle's 
light — ^in everybody's way as long as 
they were not wanted, and nowhere to 
be found when they were. At length 
tiie little flock were all assembled, and, 
having been well lined inside by a mi- 
gratory kind of breakfast, the outer 
process began. This is conducted 
somewhat on the same principle as the 
building of a house — ^the foundations 
being filled with rather rubbishy ma- 
terials, over which a firm structure is 
reared. First came a large cotton 
handkerchief— then a peli^, three 
years too short— then a faded comfort- 
able of papa's, and then an old cache- 
mire of mamma's, which latter was 
with difficulty forced under the vanish- 
ing arms and tied firmly behind. Now 
each tiny hand was carefully sealed 
with as many pairs of gloves as could 
be gathered together for the occasion, 
— one hand (for the nursemaids are not 
very particular) bein^ not seldom more 
richly endowed in this respect than its 
fellow. The same process is applied to 
the little feet, which swell to misshapen 
stumps beneath an accumulation of 
under-socks and over-socks, uuder-shocs 
and over-boots, and are finally swal- 
lowed up in huge worsted stockings, 
which embrace all the drawers, short 
petticoats, ends of handkercluefs, com- 
fortables, and shawls they can reach, 
and are generally gartered in some in- 
comprehensible rashion round the waist 
But mark ! this is only the foundation. 
Now comes the thickly-wadded winter 
pelisse, of silk or mermos, with bands 
and ligatures which instantly bury 
themselves in the depths of the sur- 
rounding hillocks, till within the case 
of clothes before you, which stands like 
a roll-pudding tied up ready for the 
boiler, no one would suspect the slender 
skip{)ing sprite that your little finger 
can lift with ease. And lastly, all this is 
enveloped in the little jaunty silk cloak, 
which fastens readily enough round the 
neck on ordinary occaaioua, bat now 



refuses to meet by the breadth of a 
hand, and is made secure by a worsted 
boa of every bright colour. 

Is this all ? No— wait I have for- 
gotten the pretty clustering locked head, 
and rosy dimpled face; and in truth 
they were so lost in the mountains of 
wool and wadding around as to be fairly 
overlooked. Here a handkerchief is 
bound round the forehead, and another 
down each cheek, just skirting the nose, 
and allowing a small triangular space 
for fflght and respiration — talking had 
better not be attempted— while the head 
is roofed in by a wadded hat— a mis- 
shapen machine with soft crown and 
bangled peak, which can't be hurt, and 
never looks in order, over which are 
suiniended as many veils — green, white, 
and black — as mamma's cast-off stores 
can furnish, through which the brightest 
little pair ci eyes in the world faintly 
twinkle like stars through a mist 
And now one touch upsets the whole 
mass, and a man-servant coolly lifts it 
up in his arms like a bale of goods, and 
carries it off to the sledge. 



It was a lovely morning as we started 
with our little monstrosities — ourselves 
in a commodious covered sledge — vari- 
ous satellites of the fiunily in a second, 
followed up by rougher vehicles, co- 
vered with bright worsted rugs, and 
driven by the cufferent grades of ser- 
vants, ' wherein sat the muffied and 
dosely-draped lady's-maids and house- 
maids of the estabfishment— not to for- 
get the seigneur himself, who, wrapped 
to the ears, sat in solitude, driving a 
high-mettl€»d animal, upon a sledge so 
small as to be entirely concealed by 
his person, so that to aU appearance he 
seemed to be gliding away upon his 
own baronial base, and only attached 
to the horse by the reins in his well- 
guarded hands. 

The way led through noble woods of 
Sooteh and spruce fir, sometimes cateh- 
ing sight of a lofty mansion of stone, 
or passing a low thatched building of 
wood wim numberless little sash-win- 
dows, where some of the nobles still 
reside, and which are the remnants of 
more simple times. And now ** the 
sun Toee cVeax o*et tni<(^<^»i» ^<^^ <s2l 
8D0W|* ttnidi oxa ff^Xds^ '^\»^'«sstf;^ 
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jingled merrily on, while, yielding to 
the lulling sounds of the bells, our 
little breathing bundles sank motion- 
less and warm into our laps, and re- 
trieved in happy slumbers the early 
00capa<i«8 of the day. There is no such 
a warming-pan on a cold winter's jour- 
ney as a lovely soft child. 

After driving thirty wersts we stop- 
ped at the half-way house of an ac- 
quaintance, for here the willing hos- 
pitality of some brother-noble is often 
substituted for the miserable road-side 
accommodations. This was one of those 
wooden houses I have mentioned, and 
infinitely more pleasing within than 



without— divided with partitions like 
the tray of a work-boz, and fitted up 
with every aooommodation on a small 
scale : — a retreat which lom^ unambi- 
tious pur might prefer to the palace 
we had quitted. After a few hours' 
rest we started again with the same 
horses, which here perform journeys 
of nxty wersts in uie day with the 
utmost ease ; and when evening was 
fkr advanced our little travellers 
pushed aside their many-edooied 
veils, and peeped at the lunps widi 
astonished eyes, as we clattered up ^ 
steep hill whidb led to our reiiaence 
in Reval. 
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Sudden transfonhationin the outer man— Hamoarsof the Land-Tag— Society in Reval— Peculiar 
formality— Facility of divorce— Birly marriages— Baroness J. — Mademoiselle de P.— M. de G. 
— ^Mademoiselle de V. — Count M. — Baron C. — Beauty of Estonian women— General reading 
— The Adeliche and the Burgerliche — ^Theatre— Oriseldis. 



It is astonishing the transformation 
which this removal to town produces 
upon the outer man. The good, busy, 
housekeeping soul settles into the mo- 
dern woman of £3i8hion ; tue dressmg- 
gowned slippered country gentleman 
brushes up mto the modem man of the 
world, and calls and balls, theatre and 
club-house, replace the quiet routine of | 
the country life. The equipages un- ' 
dergo the same change. The smart 
town sledge, an open vehicle of grace- 
ful form, stands at our door. The horses 
have exchanged their rusty leather 
trappings for glossy suits of harness, 
studded with bright plates of brass or 
silver. The coachman has dofifed his 
coat of friar's grey for one of bishop's 
purple, confined by a silken belt of 
rainbow dyes which many a slenderer 
waist might envy, and surmounted by 
a scarlet cloth, or black beaver cap 
with silver tassel and band ; while the 
little postilion, hitherto a bare-legged 
stable-boy, sits proudly on the foremost 
rair, a perfect miniature of the same. 
Four horses a-breast are no longer seen, 
for the ancient narrow streets of Reval 
refuse to admit so broad a phalanx, 
and, excepting at the hill-^te, all tra- 
velling equipages on entenng the town 
are obliged to unharness one of their 
number. 

And now came the morning calls, 
and the new &ces, and Uie long names, 
while, as the first act of duty, we paid 
our homages to the governor and his 
lad^ at the castle, who king and queen 
it m little Reval. And then followed 
the invitations, seldom given more than 
two or three days beforehand, and the 
morning and evening engagements, — 
for the two o'clock dinner-party is 



quite distinct from the evening amuse- 
ment At the former the business of 
the Land-Tag is discussed, with ob- 
servations on the late Ritterschafts- 
Uauptmann, and conjectures as to his 
successor, with reports of some new and 
beneficial measure, and energetic de- 
nunciations of some insidious Russian 
innovation, intermixed with humorous 
accounts of the blunder of one member, 
or the break-down of another, — or how 
some young noble, never before sup- 
posed to wear a tongue, had spoken 
very much to the purpose,-— or how 
some old noble, never before supposed 
to wear a heart, had shed tears of pa- 
triotic emotion. 

The chief houses which receive in 
Reval are, foremost, the Castle of the 
Governor, where a universal and con- 
stant hospitality is maintained; Ibe 
house of Count Heiden, port-admiral 
of Reval, of Navarino celebrity, an 
honest old Dutchman, speaking English 
perfectly well, and with all the frank- 
ness of the English navy; Baroness 
tJxkairs, and Baron Stackelberg's. 
These all regularly light their magni- 
ficent saloons ana throw open their 
doors once a-week; while invitations 
on these occasions are passed round by 
word of mouth, and not by any printed 
form. All here are upon a perfect 
equality ; rich and poor ; so that they 
be but noble — are bidden alike, and no 
creditor and debtor account kept be- 
tween those who invite and those who 
accept. Altogether the kindest feeling 
pervades the whole body of nobility, 
who are all known and many related 
to each other. Ostentation and com- 
petidon for {as\i\cvn. «c^ \\xJftft»x\ ^1, 
though the stdcXe&X ia:^oT^\^ <S«fcTN^ 
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in dress and entertainments ; all parties 
are conducted with easy coortesy and 
aimplicity; and, were it not fbr the 
fteeziug system of separation and for- 
mality wmch pervades the members of 
the society itself, and which nnfbrta- 
uately has not been left behind them 
in the country, Reval would be more 
attractive than many a capital ten times 
its size. But a spell seems to hang 
over both man and woman: the best 
elements of sodety are at their dinxital 
— splendid rooms— excellent lighting 
— throngs of attendants — chtfming 
music— and the chmcest of refiresh- 
ments: but the gentiemen occupy se- 
Tend apartments with their thronged 
card-tables, and the ladies sit, stuid, 
or walk about the rest, and, though all 
imbued with the very spirit of couite^ 
and good humour, it must be owned, 
get at length a littie tired of one 
another's company. Or, if sufficient 
gentiemen can be seduced from the 
whist or boston tables to foqn a dance, 
the cavalier abstains from fetching his 
lady till the moment the music begins, 
and remorselessly casts her off the mo- 
ment it finishes, leaving her to thread 
her timid way through files of oompunj 
to the distant comer where her chaoeron 
is seated, and, once free, never a^ 
proaches her agun. Which partv is 
u fault? It is hard to suppose that 
Estonia's sons are either ** so good or 
so cold "as not to care for the society 
of a fkir and agreeable woman; and 
it is equally unjust to asperse her 
daughters with having wearied them of 
that which they have so littie oppor- 
tunity of bestowing. The ladies im- 
pugn the gentiemen, who, to speak 
candidly, show no desire to break 
through these imagjinary boundaries, 
for, if but two meet in the same room, 
they invariably sit together, or walk 
together, or smoke tog^ier, or in some 
sueh way illustrate taeir principles of 
strict decorum ; — ^though instances have 
occurred of an individual who, be- 
trayed singly into the ladies' camp, 
with no resource but to make the best 
of it, has exerted so much philosophy 
as to deceive them into a belief of his 
JtuiriD£ enjoyed their company. Tln^ 
jentleoien at the same time iSbkitsw lihft 



blame upon the lady, w1m\ tiioogfi 
easy, courteous, and oommimicative to 
her own sex, immediately acts on tine 
defensive as a gentieman approachesy 
and endeavours by every tacit means 
to proclaim that she is inaoeesBihly 
honest, while, as he has no intention 
of disputing the fact, the gentiemin 
retires rather than enooimter barri- 
cades 80 unsuited to the occaaioD, and 
is in no hurry to renew the attonpt 
** How can a woman be approadbea," 
said a shrewd travelled Estooian to me^ 
''who carries aa vertu in large letten 
about her? Our ladies mitfbike tiie 
matter : there's as littie need for tiwm 
to wear this outwardly in aocie^as ibr 
your Queen to wear luer erown.^ 

But while they are disputing tiie point 
the impartial lookeiH>n can onlybesr 
witness that in the present state of titings 
the fimlt seems pretty equal, thoa|^ of 
the original delmquents no doubt can 
remain; for no aqiect of society, however 
perverted or however depraved, shoold 
undermine the firm belief that woman, 
both immediately and ultimately, is its 
arbitress and lawgiver. Woman is die 
priestess ofthat holy temple, home. She 
It is who throws its gates open and bids 
man enter— not vice oers^ ; andl^nis 
the high calling to influence lus oondnet 
whilst there. ItmaybediiBcalttostem 
those habitB which the errors of a grud- 
mother genenttion have bequeatlied, 
but this does not iaralidate the first 
principle. 

Another social evil of fiir mora vital 
importance, and which seems strangely 
incoonstent with the strict separation d 
the two sexes in sode^, is me fecih^ 
of divorce under the Lutheran chuni 
law. Besides tiie various other reasons, 
an incompatibili^r of temper and mu- 
tually avowed dislike are here admitted 
as simcient grounds for severing those 
whom "no man may sunder;" and it 
is a melancholy proof, to say no worse, 
of the inexpedienoe of this law, and its 
direct tendency to discourage all salu- 
tary selfHxmtrol and forbearance, that 
divorces are seldom here obtained fbr 
any graver reason. Several wretched 
instances could be quoted, within the 
. «^bftre of mv own knowledge^ <^ partieB 
\ una «Rn«B«\%R >araraii^<asaa»s^w^ 
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pugned the tie for that which lay in their 
own wilful natures, and hastily loosened 
the one instead of controlling the other ; 
bat who, sobered and punished by time, 
have cursed their second thoughtless act 
more than they did their first But it 
would be litUe interesting to detail 
those miseries which selfish man and 
unwise woman entail on themselves and 
all connected with them, since, however 
differently the law may favour or check, 
such, unfortunately, are peculiar to no 
country. The heart alone knowcth its 
own bitterness ; but there are sorrows 
invested with the poetry of imagination, 
the luxury of melancholy, or the holi- 
ness of resignation — sorrows the most 
real, and yet the most palatable. The 
disappointed afifections hug their own 
griefs with jealous exclusiveness — the 
bereaved mother or wife loves her sor- 
row as she did its object ; each mourns 
as those who " have reason to be fond 
. of grief :" but who finds a melancholy 
charm in those vexations which arise 
from awkward tempers, awkward man- 
ners, and the thousand needless perver- 
sities with which mankind voluntarily 
flagellate themselves? who sees any 
poetic beauty in those accumulated 
molehills of self-created cares of which 
human nature, cursed in its own choice, 
at length makes mountains never to be 
overpassed? And the evils resulting 
from these fh>ward, untangible causes 
are immeasurably more unbearable 
than those direct inflictions of Provi- 
dence which find an affinity with the 
«craL Those who rail at poetry and 
refinement as superfluous mgredients 
in every-day happiness little knoV 
-what main props they would under- 
mine. These will abide when prin- 
ciples waver: — these open the heart 
and close the lips intuitively at the 
right time: — these prevent when all 
the good institutions m the world could 
not remedy. Manl^ delicacy is as ne- 
cessary in family life as manly recti- 
tude, and womanly tact as womanly 
virtue. There is as much happiness 
wrecked from the absence of the one 
as of the other — ^and perhaps more. 
Those who neglect the varnishes of 
life commit an insidious sin towards 
themselves ; and these lie in the mind. 



and not, as sometimes supposed, in the 
purse. 

To this laxity of church law may 
also in great measure be ascribed the 
prejudicial system of early marria^s 
in Estonia — for vows that can be easily 
renounced will be also lightly taken. 
In old times marriages were frequently 
contracted on the woman's side as early 
as at fourteen years of age; and a 
grandmother of thirty was no rare oc- 
currence. In Russia the same custom 
prevailed; but now, by the Greek 
church law, no woTiian can marry until 
tuimed seventeen. In Estonia, how- 
ever, marriages of sixteen still fre- 
quently occur, — a circumstance which 
may be assigned as one reason for the 
languor and insipidity of the general 
society. With all her energies cast 
into one anxious channel bv the duties 
of a family — with her health generally 
undermined, and all improvement and 
self-knowledge effectualljr arrested — 
thrown into a position in society for 
which her age and girlish diffidence 
equally unfit her, and perhaps with the 
fear of a criticising spouse before her 
eyes — the tender Estonian matron, with 
no confidence either in her own powers 
or her own resources, hopes to screen 
all deficiencies behind the strictest ob- 
servance of punctilio, and rests her 
pretensions to consideration upon the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the law. 

Another drawback to society conse- 
quent on thi^ system is, that the^ timid 
leaders, these juvenile elders, not con- 
tent with bringing dulness in their 
own persons, rigorously exact it from 
others, and are generally much more 
censorious than older matrons upon 
those of their own sex who venture to 
be livelier, or wiser, or to have seen 
more of the world without marriage 
than they have with it. On this ac- 
count any clever girl with more wit or 
sense than her fellows had better look 
about her ere she venture to evince it ; 
for Reval, like other small towns, lacks 
not of those " idle moths" of both sexes 
** who eat an honest name ;'* and wrong 
terms are ^ven to innocent actions, 
and double meanings to innocent words ; 
I and many a fair cre^.tMLxe \% V^Sx ^"^Va^i^ 
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rigour of the Estouian gentiemeo to- 
wards those who are so heedless as to 
show character before they have se- 
cured an establishment For this rea- 
son the proprieties of a soiree are only 
occasionally enlivened b^ a more ani- 
mated Frau or a less cautious FrauleitL, 
who, liaviug passed the age of hope, 
here a very limited oue, dares now 
openly to display the liveliness which 
has cost her so dear ; while the young 
ladies, most wise in seeming most dul^ 
seldom venture \)eyond the common- 
place. 

Among these former the most con- 
spicuous are the Baroness J., who in 
every party gathers a crowd of delighted 
listeners about her — amusing the old 
gentlemen with her wit, reproving the 
^oung fopNS with her satire, and charm- 
ing all with her good sense ; Madlle. 
de P., whose nature is the liappiest 
imion of poetry, {>leasantry, and feel- 
ing, who delights in old romance and 
lore, and knows more of the history 
and tradition of her own country than 
any other of its children ; and Madlle. 
de v., with eyes like planets, and a 
&scination of manners and person — a 
je ne nis quoi — which no one can re- 
sist, who shrugs the loveliest shoulders 
in tlie world, and prettily disclaims all 
talent and learning, but utters senti- 
ments more apposite than any school 
could teach. 

And among the gentlemen who 
weave a few bright colours into this 
sober-coloured web, whose natural wit, 
or love of easy praise, or good sense, 
or vanity, lead them to forsake the 
beaten path and venture into more 
pleasant ways, may be reckoned M. de 
G., who goes about with cynical looks 
and merry conceits, and makes more 
debts than he can pay, and more puns 
than can be repeated, and has reason 
to love his wit, for it has stood him in 
the stend of many a better thing. 

And Count M., whose timidity keeps 
pace with his &ncy ; who cannot resist 
making people laugh, but blushes pro- 
portionally for having done so; and, 
imfortunately for himself, is not able 
lo articulate his humorous sayings by 
\ proxy, having precisely that s^d«» 
irJUo/i would lose in any other mou^. 



And, lastly. Baron C, who has the 
shrewdest sense, the liveliest wit, the 
brightest face, and the loudest langfa in 
the province. With him wit enters 
into the very oonstitation of the man. 
He revenges his wrongs with a satire, 
despatches his business with a bon-mot, 
spends precious RMurkling ideas alike 
on his fiurmin^-oailiff and on his 
brother-noble, abenates his friends fiv 
die sake of a pun, ci^Tates his enemies 
by the same process, and, what is more 
extraordinary than all, minds the main 
chance better than any other man in 
Estonia. Wherever hu ftoe appears, 
dulness is taken by the shouldars and 
thrust out of doors. His reputatun 
dies and revives with each season: at 
one time he is branded as the most 
audacious young scamp living, at aih 
other eulogised as the very b^ fellow 
in the world, while he, witii happy 
boldness, is eoually indifferent to eimer. 
Those who determine beforehand not* 
to like him, end by becoming his 
warmest friends ; and those who spoiled 
him at first, his bitterest enemies. Un- 
incumbered with the slightest portioD 
of mauvaise honte or reserve, no man 
better understands setting down an in- 
ferior, or dictating to a superior. 

Under his auspices a band of kindred 
spirits has been formed, who, coalescing 
with the whimsical and inventive mer- 
riment of their leader, have boond 
themselves to ^ about circulatLug 
reports of marriage in behalf of de- 
spairing damsels— reports of Korba or 
refusals, in ridicule of arrogant swains 
. — fomenting quarrels or i£etting re- 
conciliations wherever it suits their 
caprice or purpose ; and, above all, for 
this is their chief aim and motive, re- 
pairing all awkward flaws of their 
own characters by speaking well cfeaak 
other. In this respject, however, some 
of the members, it is said, have so &r ' 
overshot the intention of the <»der as 
to go about speaking well of themselves, | 
to the unspeakable glee, as it may be \ 
imagined, of their mischievous leader, 
who, in the rich harvest of mirth which 
these -dauntiess contrivances of his 
merry brain bring in, is doubly de- 
U^htigd when he can levy tribute from 
^ vo^ Qii \£A. viWGk ^bafsti^kM^ With such 
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helps as these, society is made to move 
at rather a brisker pace, greatly to the 
scandal of some very demure ladies, 
whose weak side, however. Baron C, 
with the confidence of one who pos- 
sesses equal animal spirits, ready re- 
partee, great tact, and no scruples, pro- 
mises to undermine. 

The Estonian ladies have beautiful 
complexions and splendid heads of 
hair, both of which are most carefully 
tended from their infancy. Their 
chevelure especially is never allowed to 
be cut from its earliest growth, and the 
most massive coils of glossy hair, here 
a universal natural ornament, richly 
repay this care. The figures of the 
unmarried women are also fine, though, 
did it not appear almost hypercritical, 
I could add that their waists are too 
slender for beauty. Small and beau- 
dfully-formed hands are aiso a prevail- 
ing feature. When dressed at all they 
are incomparably better dressed, more 
fashionably, and more Jtaiche., which 
is a tim qui, turn here, than our less 
careful belles, though on common oc- 
casions the remark may be reversed. 
Diamonds and other precious stones 
are seen in profusion, and no substitute 
ever t^pears. The only conspicuous 
defect is, like the American beauties, 
a prevalence of bad teeth. Moore's 
words were constantly recalled to my 
mind: — 

** What pity, blooming girl 1 that lips ao ready 
for a lover 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover 

One tooth of pearl : 
But. like a rose beside a churchyard stone. 
Be doom'd to blush o'er many a mouldering 
bone." 

This is the more observable because 
here the lowest peasant can neither 
speak nor smile without displaying 
rows of pearls as even as white, while 
many of the higher classes scarcely 
relax in expression but at the risk of 
disclosing ruins of every form and co- 
lour. 

The general reading of these classes 
is confined to the lighter works of the 
day— modem French novels and Ger- 
man translations of our English ones 
find their way here ; while, m curious 
oppositioDt, the newest German infideU- 



ties circulate side by side with Dunallaa 
and other similar evangelical works of 
our present generation. Bulwer is 
universally read, and looked upon as 
the strict standard of English taste and 
principle ; and I am sorry to add that 
Lis countrywoman played him false, 
and thought it her duty to shake these 
opinions by every fiur argument in her 
power. 

It can hardly be said that a pride of 
nobility is observable among this class, 
but this rather arises from the absence 
of all possible collision with those be- 
neath diem, and from a happy security 
of their own power. For the Estonian 
nobility, having undisputed sway, have 
established a set of customs and opinions 
which efiectually interdicts til ap- 
proach between me Adeliche, or noUe, 
and the Biirgerliche, or commoner, either 
in society or family connexion. In both 
these r^pects the line of demarcation 
is drawn more strictly than at the pre- 
sent times in Grermany. I once pro- 
posed to a young Estonian l^ron, low 
in fortunes, and by no means indem* 
nified by Nature's gifts, to bestow his 
hand and title upon the daughter of a 
merchant in Reval, famed alike for her 
great beauty, talents, and wealth — as- 
suring him in return of the everlasting 
gratitude of herself and her relations ; 
but the young baron did not relish the 
ioke. and I fi^und myself on tender 
grouna. 

The little German theatre hereproves 
a most agreeable diversion. We en- 
gaged a box for the season, and are glad 
whenever the many hospitable houses 
leave an evening free. Without at- 
tempting too mudi, the modest German 
company, most respectable in perform- 
ance, give us setections from Kotzebue, 
from Iffland, &c. ; but a piece recently 
dramatized, called Griseldis, is more 
attractive than all, and di^ws most 
sympathising audiences. This is taken 
from the same old Germap legend 
which I conclude furnished our ancient 
ballad of the patient Griselda, with a 
slight alteration of the <2^hoti€men<. The 
drama, however, is laid in the times of 
our national character. King Arthus. 

The hero, "^ctw*^, S& wsfc ^i'l '^ 
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Griseldis, has, on account of her beauty 
and virtue, been taken from a lowly 
woodman's hut to grace his castle. 
Knowing his wife to be the very mirror 
of excellence, Percival leaves her to 
repur to King Arthur's co^rt, where, 
ittunted by some with her low birth, 
by others with possessing a diamond 
which he is afraid to dispmy, he boasts 
that, though his wife be a woodman's 
daughter, she surpasses in obedience 
and every wifely sense of duty all the 
high-bom ladies of the court This so 
stings the queen herself^ a bad, design- 
ing woman, who in vain lays siege to 
Percival's £uth, that she offers to do 
homage on her knees to this peasant- 
bom countess, and to proclaim her best 
among women, if her obedience prove 
superior to every trial ; but, if Griseldis 
fajlf exacts the same homage fh)m the 
haughty Percival to herself. This 
rouses rercival's vanity, and, confident 
of his wife's principles, and careless of 
her sufferings, he accepts the gage. 
Two courtiers, chosen as witnesses to 
this conjugal ordeal, now accompany 
him to his castle. Here an unforeseen 
occasion for trial immediately presents 
itself: Griseldis's old mother, on her 
deathbed, sends a messenger to the 
castle to summon her daughter, if not 
grown unmindful in her present exalta- 
tion, to come and receive her last bless- 
ing. Griseldis sues to Percival for leave 
to ftdfil this act of piety, which Perci- 
val, thinking only of his bond, denies, 
and forbids her to leave the castle — 
Griseldis obeys. Percival then asks 
for their only child, a babe in the cradle : 
•* The king wants it," he coolly rays, 
and gives it to the courtiers. " The 
kin^ want my child!" screams Gri- 
seldis, with a mother^ agony, and is 
rushing to seize it from their gr^p, 
when Percival restrains her, and gives 
her to understand that such is his will. 
Griseldis obeys. In the next scene he 
bids the great hall be prepared — calls 
together his dependants and vassals, 
^d now commands his countess to put 
off her splendid robes, to unbind the 
jewels from her hair, and return to his 
presence in the russet petticoat, loose 
..Crosses, and bare feet, with wYAch. \vft 
bmt saw her — Griseldis obeys. ISofw 



turning to the assembly, he says, "Thus 
you saw this woman enter my castle ; 
this was her condition when she beeame 
your mistress ; to that let her retom : 
conduct her be^rond the castle gates, 
and give her neither food nor shelter, 
on your allegiance." Griseldis attempts 
no remonstrance, save her tears ; weep- 
ing, she bids her lord adieu, pasGes 
meekly through the throng, and goes 
barefooted forth. A storm of thunder 
and lightning now bursts over the scene, 
but still she pursues her fbrlom way, 
till torn and exhausted she readies the 
home of her ^rlhood. Here her fiither, 
pointinff to the dead body of her mother, 
upbraids her with neglect of filial duty, 
conveys to her a maternal corse instead 
of a blessing, and, ftirther incensed by 
beholding her in this degraded condi- 
tion, stigmatizes her as the most worth- 
less of women, and drives her from his 
hut. Now is poor Griseldis poor indeed; 
overcome with hunger and wretched- 
ness, she lays herself down on a stone 
to die, which so touches the old man's 
heart that he consents to receive her. 
And thus she lives, resuming her hard 
labour and her hard fi^re, praying to 
God for her husband and child, and 
fkding away beneath her griefs. 'Three 
months elapse, and Griseldis appears in 
the same russet garb, pale and wan, 
when a horn is heard, and the king and 
the queen and all the court, with Per- 
cival in the xmdst, crowd into the lonely 
valley. Griseldis looks and listens in 
speechless amazement as Percival ex- 
plains how all this suffering has been 
but a trial of her duty, which having 
abided the sharpest proof, the queen 
here falls on her knees and owns her 
peerless among women. And now Per- 
cival, with a ^ce radiant with gratified 
pride, bids her return to his castle and 
resume her sway over him and all his 
possessions. But Griseldis, with an un- 
utterable expression of woe, here lifts 
up her voice : " Percival, thou art lost 
to me for ever. God knows that I 
would have borne humiliation, torture, 
death in any shape for thy fi:ood — that 
I have suffered grief, degradation, and 
hardship — have taught my hands again 
tA \<au\M)\SLT, and have washed my bread 
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complaint. But to know that thdu hast 
wrung thy wife's tenderest feelings, 
that Siou hast loaded my heart with a 
dying mother's curse, hast turned my 
raven locks to grey, and taught me in 
a few months an eternity of misery — 
and that all this wretchedness has been 
but to prove my duty to the world — 
but to gratify thy vamty I — this, this it 
is that breaJu my heart What is a 
queen's homage to me when Percival 
has lost my esteem ! Ask me not to 
return. My mother's spectre would 
rise between us. I should despise my- 
self for following the weakness of my 
affection, and thou wouldst despise me 
for loving one I had ceased to revere. 



No — ask me not — it cannot be. Let 
me remain with him who pitied me 
when I seemed most guilty. Farewell, 
my Percival ; cheri^ our child, smd 
tell him that his mother died. Come^ 
father" — and so saying, Griseldis re- 
sists every solidtation, and, weeping,, 
leaves the scene. 

The denouement is the theme of al 
conversation, and parties run high for 
and against its moral. Some litde pa- 
tient Griseldises of the society blame 
their prototype for not returning, and 
some selfish Percivals acquit her, and 
vice versa. I venture no opinion. 

Count M. wiped his eyes, and hoped 
they made it up behind the 6oeues. 
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Aoqnirement of Langna gei h aselui ~ Position and loeal peculiaritiea of Reval — ^Its winter 
beauties— The Domberg — Thermometer twenty-five degrees below zero— Charaeteristici of 
intense cold—Characteristics of Count Marriage de Convenance — ^Lutheran wedding. 



The best soavenir the traveller can carry 
away of a foreign country, better than 
journal or sketch-book, is a knowledge 
of its language. The adaptation be- 
tween the sounds and the movements, 
— the idiom and the impulses of a 
people, are so intimate: — the preva- 
lence of the passionate, the profound, 
the malleable, or the vigorous, conspi- 
cuous in the language so commensurate 
with that manifested in the character 
of a nation, that any attempt to deci- 
pher the one without the aid of the 
other would lead to results either bar- 
ren or false. However philologically 
interesting to trace in its connexion 
with other Finnish dialects, or even 
with those of a Celtic origin, the Esto- 
nian language in itself offers no reward 
for the present, and no promise for the 
future. And though in my day I shall 
as little see the Russian language as 
the Russian people in full exercise or 
maturity of meir energies, yet there is 
pleasure in studying the character of 
the child in whom a high and growing 
destiny is apparent. 

In otlier words, this weighty argu- 
ment to simple conclusion, this ** noisy 
flourish to puny purpose," is the reason 
for my devoting the spare minutes of 
our life of busy idleness to the study of 
Russian; and further why, from this 
triune colony of Estonians, Germans, 
and Russians, who possess Reval, I have 
thought fit to select an handmaiden of 
the last-mentioned nation, outwardly 
to assist in qualifying me for the strict 
toilette reqmrements of Reval society, 
and inwardly to indulge that comfort- 
able feeling, known under varying 
to all who know themselves. 



therefore, the establishment was in- 
creased by the presence of a rather 
pretty, and very demure young lady, 
who, tiiough the daughter of an unter 
Qffiziert a name adopted and nasalized 
in the Russian service, condescends for 
certain considerations to act as my tire- 
woman. Towards the other servants, 
the general circumstance of her Rus- 
sian birth, as well as the special one of 
her family elevation, forbids all ap- 
proach on her side. It is true she 
speaks not a word of their language, 
nor of anjr other save her own; but 
this is a tnflinff impediment compared 
with the disdam with which a Russian 
of any degree regards the Tchuchonn, 
whose Lu£eran faith he would as soon 
adopt as his po-Tchuckonski tongue, 
and who returns the compliment pretty 
much in the same coin ; for the vilest 
stigma one Estonian can throw on an- 
other, is to say, " Your heart is Rus- 
sian." In short they asperse and de- 
spise one another as much as contigu- 
ous nations always do. Under these 
circumstances, Sascha, for such is the 
name of my new Russian Grace, has 
at present rather a' lonely life of it; 
my communications being limited to 
little more than " nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles," and, therefore, ex- 
cepting an occasional torrent of elo- 
quence with which the indemnifies her- 
self for her silence in the work-room, 
and inundates her lady-disciple, and 
where it is well if after the first three 
words the latter do not find herself out 
of her depth, she preserves a stateliuess 
and mute (Ugnity highly edifying to 
the simpler members of the establish- 
ment. 



MreeniDg an indulgence \>eixea.\XiX\ift \ ^wi ^tvkiwi^ it is that the process 
text of a task. Upon oxtc atTvv«\, \ oi Vsdxum^ ^ ^asi!^B3aa^\sv tv^ -^^bis 
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should be the same as that of acquiring 
speech in infancy ! The stammerer of 
a new tongue, like the child first essay- 
ing to speak, invariably begins by 
mastering good, solid, substantial sub- 
stantives, then a few indispensable ad- 
jectives, and the important doctrine of 
" my and thy." But here succeeds a 
short pause, for the ever-varying verb 
is difficult of seizure, and adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, those bonds 
of connexion, come halting slowly in, 
and generally in the wrong place. At 
first it seems folly to suppose that the 
same treacherous memory which at 
the commencement can scarce retain 
six new words a day, should eventually 
master the requisite thousands: but 
after a tihie words beget words, as 
money begets money. Those there are 
which, once heard, by some indefinable 
association are never forgotten, while 
others are off and on in the memory 
countless times ere she succeeds in 
binding them fast. The Russian lan- 
guage, to judge from this stage of pro- 
cess, is not more intricate than the 
German, though probably the easier 
for following m &e track of such a 
predecessor. As to the pronunciation, 
this is a separate thing. No Russian 
allows that a foreigner can acquire it 
save from his nurse. Childhood once 
past, it is as " the desire of the moth 
for the star ;" but to my view, though 
it may seem a paradoxical assertion, 
the precise articulation of a language 
is the least important part Our lessons 
usually occur morning and evening, 
when I sit and clip the emperor's Rus- 
sian without the slightest remorse, and 
Sascha either coiffe's or decoiff^s, and 
is far less amused at this laceration of 
her native tongue than the perpetrator 
herself. For, like the French, the 
Russians forbid themselves all enjoy- 
ment of a foreigner's blunders, a species 
of ridicule which, dispassionately con- 
sidered, is the most involuntary, most 
venial, and least personal existing. 

Meanwhile the season by no meai;^ 
impedes our both reconnoitring and 
recognising the picturesque beauties of 
Reval, which, in their summer dreFS, 
attract many a visitor. Reval itself is 
divided into two distinct portions, the 



lower town and the upper, or Domberg 
(Dome-hill), so called from the Dome 
or cathedral church, which consists in 
a circular reef of lofty rocks about a 
mile in circumference, rising like a 
vast citadel, and is occupied by the 
castle of the governor and the resi- 
dences of the nobility — no Unadeliche, 
or not noble, being privileged to pos- 
sess ground on the aristocratic Dom- 
berg. Here the picturesque remains of 
massive walls and towers which con- 
tinue the line of elevation to a giddy 
height, and rival the rocks as much in 
solidity as in time-worn hue, engross a 
considerable portion of the outer ring, 
the remaining segment being possess^ 
by some of the principal mansions, 
many of them of great magnificence, 
which start perpendicularly fix)m the 
rock, in some instances without an inch 
of space beyond, and offer views soaring 
wide over land, sea, and sky, and win- 
dows whence one shudders to look 
down. However the landscape may 
brighten and thicken beneath the in- 
fluence of summer, it is hardly possible 
to imagine it more striking tlian as now 
seen in its winter drapery from the 
outer houses of the Dk)mberg. The 
bu y, smoky, snow-roofed town, inter- . 
spersed with lines of ancient fortifica- 
tions, and bound in with Gothic walls, 
towers, and gates; the Lutheran and 
Russian churches breaking, with their 
variously formed ^ires and domes, the 
line of frozen sea, which " spreads in 
many a shining league" round two- 
thiros of the horizon, are the main fea- 
tures of this winter picture ; while on 
the right a steep rocky coast juts boldly 
through the snow, and in front the mo- 
dem Russian navy, and, more distant, 
the ruined convent of a different period 
and people, rear their shapes in hues of 
frost 

The Domberg possesses two outlets ; 
the one through a massive low tower 
and over a sloping angular bridge, a 
quarter of a werst iif length, which 
unites it with the fiat country side ; the 
other a precipitous descent between two 
high walls, of evident artificial format 
tion, terminated suddenly by a h\^ 
tower, t\\Tow^ V\i<t t«irc<y« vt^-^^ A 
I which aW pas6a%<fc\o«aAita^^'i^'^^ 
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occurs: and theatre, clab-hoose, and 
other attractions *bemg below, and 
mach business and no shops above, the 
traffic through this slender port>hole is 
Tery considerable. Nor is it unattended 
with danger; for, with the steepness 
and acceleration of the descent, all 
equipages here obtain an impetus 
equidly hazardous and difficult to ar- 
rest. The narrowness of the path it- 
self, which furthermore takes an awk- 
ward curve beneath the very archway, 
allows only space for one vehicle; 
while the ends of three of the most fre- 
quented streets in the lower town, con- 
centering at this point, draw together a 
population which greatly multiplies the 
chances of dangerous collision. To 
obviate this, all postilions and coach- 
men descending the hill are bound to 
^ve notice of ueir approach b^ a loud 
whoop, which a sentinel stationed in 
the archway repeats with all his stren^ 
fbr the benefit of those approaching 
tram the town, who consequently draw 
up till the swiftly-propelled macnine is 
safely passed. A neglect of such pre- 
cautious has led. to terrible accidents, 
and I cannot say that I ever approach 
the gateway on either side without a 
' slight nervous twinge. Descending, 
every precaution is used to check the 
speed of the horses ; but ascending, the 
reins are abandoned to them, and no 
sooner do the intelligent animals descry 
the fatal archway than they accelerate 
their speed, dash boldly at a difficulty 
which can only thus be overcome, and 
scaling the eminence with all their 
strength, with their plunging hoo& 
high above your head, scatter clouds 
of dust, mud, or snow, according to the 
season, behind them. I need hardly 
add that our residence is included in 
this galerie nobUf so difficult of access, 
and which tries equally the strength of 
our lungs as that of our beautiful 
horses : for, greatly to the wonder of 
the neighbourhood, who are fkr more 
sensitive to their own climate's incle- 
mencies than our more southern-nur- 
tured selves, we generally profit by this 
unremittingly fine weather to take pe- 
deBtrian exercise. 

At this present date, "however, o\xt 
mlks and gaieties are equally dieckfiA. 



by a visitation of the severest weather 
this winter has hitherto brought Be- 
tuming from a drive in an open sledge 
the air struck us as most nnbreathably 
cutting, and upon inspection the ther- 
mometer was found at 12° below xero. 
—Before night it fell to 25*', where it 
has since remained pretty stationary; 
while a sun, in a sky maliciously se- 
rene, shines cloudless fh)m mom tin 
night, and then abdicates this snow 
landscape and frozen ocean to a moon, 
soft, full, clear, and jellow, with not a 
breath of halo betwixt its bright edge 
and the deep, deep sky. 

It is remarkable that when the at- 
mosphere without averages l<f Fah- 
renheit, a temperature of 64** indoors is 
ample for comfort ; but when the outer 
cold sharpens to 20° below zero and 
downwards, not even a heat of 70^ in 
the rooms will keep the person snffi- 
cientiy warm. We walk, nevertheless, 
in moderation, and in order to spare 
servants and horses, who at such sea- 
sons are great sufferers for ihe pleasorei 
of their Herrschaft, abstain as mudi 
as possible i^m evening amusements. 
These are most unsocial expeditions, 
for no more air is admitted to the fiice 
than is necessary for the tightened 
respiration, and no more light to the 
eyes than to guide you on your way; 
while in the walking bear or wolf who 
stalks past you, the roof of his fhr cap 
meeting the fence of his fdr collar, and 
nothing visible of the ** human face 
divine but the sharp end of a very 
red nose, no one would recognise their 
nearest relative. The first perception 
bn issuing into the congealed air is tiie 
immediate stiffening of your nostrils 
and weighting of your eyelashes, while 
any littie unguarded istnmus between 
sleeve and glove, or strip of territory 
just above the double fur boots, feels 
mstantiy as if grasped by a cold wet 
hand; and by the time you have 
walked a hundred yards you are gene- 
rally so chilled, that, though yoa hog 
your Pelz, or fbr cloak, double over 
your person, an irrefhtable sensation 
tells you that, in spite of positive de- 
. monstration to the contrary, it is blown 
\ V\^<i «w?ci.. '^^ TsAa ^\svd, however. 
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for intense cold is here accompanied by 
pertect stillness of the air. Difficult 
as it may be to promote circulation 
under orainary movement in such an 
atmosphere, there is nevertheless a pe- 
culiar pleasure in braving its utmost 
pinch — in sallying out behind a barri- 
cade of furs, and hearing the show 
crisp and creak beneath your footsteps, 
with the comfortable conviction that 
where neither warmth nor wet exists, 
neither dirt nor corruption can assail 
the senses, 'i he descent, half running, 
half walking, of the Domberg is agree- 
able enough, but the ascent might be 
objected to as rather too bracing. 

This accession of cold has occurred 
somewhat inopportunely for the celebra- 
tion of a marriage to which about a fort- 
night previous we had been bidden, ac- 
cording to the custom here, by a printed 
circular, richly decorated, in the follow- 
ing form ; — " Der Trauung meiner 
Tbchter Malvina Beata WiUielmina 
Olya mit dem Herm Ferdinand Wotr 

demar Magnus Graf von am 

26tm February des Jahres, Abends um 
7 Uhr in meiner Wohnung gutiast beizu- 
wohnenj bitte ergdtenst. Cart Johann 

Graf wm ." Prom the peculiar 

character of the bride's father, this 
occasion has excited an unusual interest 

in our circles. Count is a man* 

of few words at home, but those few 
are law. In order that his countess 
should never flatter herself with the 
existence of a will but of his moulding, 
he selected from his acquaintance a 
good little girl of fourteen years of 
age, whom he drilled into such a beau- 
tiful state of passive obedience, that, 
except wearing a cap, here the most 
indispensable evidence of matronhood, 
and furnishing his house with three 
little formal effigies of himself, she has 
never manifested signs of having pro- 

S-essed a day. Scsmdal indeed relates 
at at one time the countess evinced 
such alarming symptoms of dawning 
free agency, that her lord addressed to 
her the following words of King Gus- 
tavus, " Madame, nous vous avons pris 
pour nous donuer des eu&ns, et pas 
des oonseils," or words to that effect, 
and sent her sapperless \o bed; but 
If. de gTAYely declares this to 



be a malicious defamation of the coun- 
tess's fair name, and more than contro- 
vertible by the internal evidence of her 
character. 

As to her daughters, this system has 
been practised so successfully from 
their in&ncy, that the factionary idea 
of speaking, acting, thinking, or eveii 
feeling for themselves is supposed never 
to have entered their heads. And any 
suitor for the honour of their alliance 
would as soon have thought of com- 
mencingi^his cause by sounding their 
affecdons, as the candidate for a close 
borough by canvassing the voters. All 
applicants therefore proceed direct to the 
domestic autocrat himself, who, with 
a regard for his daughters' worldly 
comforts which some |>arents might 
imitate with advantage, mvariably £s- 
misses all penniless proposers in the 
following laconic formula : — " Sir 1 mv 
daughters are accustomed to live well, 
to dress well, and to drive well ! Sir! 
I wish you a very good morning." 
Some of diese amorous Lacklands have, 
it is diought, buoyed tlieir hopes with 
the supposition that so wealthy a papa 
was security enough for the mamte- 
nance of all these items, but the old 
gentleman is not accustomed to render 
any account to the world of his paternal 
intentions. Nor was it till a suitor 
appeared backed by a Schulden-freies 
Gut, a debt-free estate, and other un- 
deniable guarantees for table, garde- 
robe, and stud, that he was known to 
deviate from his usual ominous dis- 
missal, when, walking at his accus- 
tomed pace into his daughter's room, 
he said, ^ Malvina, du bist Brautf" 
to which the dutifid girl replied, " Gut, 
papa" and not so much as inquired *' mit 
wem f* (with whom ?) Such, at least, is 
that incorrigible Baron C.'s account. 

Accordingly, at the appointed hour 
we drove in fUll evening dress to Count 
's house, and were received at 



the door by four shivering marshals, 
or, in other words, bachelors selected 
from the mutual families, eacli with a 
white bride's knot round his arm, who 
ushered us into a room dazzling with 
excess of light, where sat a ^rtos^L 
circle, the maLTrv»^\ai&«& «ii wifcXsassL^^ 
the unmamed. CHi\)ki^ Q'Oasx> vsA^'^ss;* 
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the cotmtess. a bloomiug young woman, 
scarce older-looking than her daughters, 
received us in silence. 

It is so much the habit in our civil- 
ized age to regard a marriage de cou- 
venance as a thing repugnant to human 
uatttre, equally tyrannical in act as 
cheerless in result, that though sad ex- 
perience had taught me the fallacy of 
trusting the brightest of wedding hopes, 
or the most impatient of wedding faces, 
I involuntarily entered these rooms with 
the feeling of assisting at a^^rifice. 
Far, however, from the system of mar- 
riages de convenance being one of op- 
pression and degradation towards the 
female sex, I am inclined to think that, 
in a country where custom marries a 
girl before she can know her own 
mind, far less that of others, and 
"where the rules of society interdict all 
previous acquaintance, it is, on the con- 
trary, one of mercy and protection. 
What act can be more tyrannical to 
the future woman than the indulgence 
of the girl's so-called first love ? What 
results more cheerless than the vital 
mistake of a hasty choice ? Granting 
both the marriage de convenance and 
that of affection to be productive of 
happiness, this quality, which in nine 
cases out of ten is not the spontaneous 
blossom of early love, but the after- 
^owth of esteem and habit, is in both 
instances equal in amount. But re- 
verse the piCure, and view married 
life in its miseries, how infinitely 
sharper is the sting of that evil in- 
curred by voliyitary choice, than im- 
posed by duty or custom! Sufficient 
for the day in both cases is the evil 
thereof; but who will deny that the 
woman who has been forced to disin- 
vest the object of her choice of the 
colours in which she had fondly decked 
him, suffers anguish of a fiir more 
poignant nature than she whose view 
of her own condition has never been 
intercepted by a soft though deceitful 
medium ? 

In the pair about to be united, if the 

act on the lady's side was not beautified 

with the graces of affection, yet had 

she bad the widest scope for choice, 

she could hardly have given "het -weW- 

wishers more reasonable grcfon^ tot 



hope. For the Brdutigam was one of 
a family whose simplicity, kindness, 
and integrity are proverbial in Estonia 
—one whom the quiet girl might find 
it equally easy to obey — or rule. As 
we entered, a lamp fell from the wall 
and shivered to atoms — of course a good 
omen where none other was to be ac- 
cepted. The only sign of the approach- 
ing ceremony was a small carpet spread 
in the centre of the parquete floor. 
Here the clergyman with open book in 
hand soon took his place, and imme- 
diately the bride entered, led by her 
father, and followed by the bridegroom 
and a long bridal train. The destined 
couple now took their place upon the 
carpet before the clergyman, the four 
marshals, bearing heavy candelabras, 
lighting from the comers, while the 
rest of the company gazed promiscu- 
ously on. The ceremony commenced 
by an exhortation, kind and moral, but 
of no higher, or Scriptural import We 
stood where the countenances of the 
pjur were not visible, but the bride- 
groom's thin, high cheek-bones were 
pale as death, and the myrtle wreath 
trembled like an aspen on the head of 
the otherwise motionless bride. This 
exhortation lasted scarce above five 
minutes, was succeeded by the Scrip- 
ture admonition to husbands and wives, 
and by the usual routine of vital ques- 
tions, to which each answered in a dis- 
tinct affirmative. There was no altar 
— no kneeling — a ring was put on the 
hand of each by the clergyman, the 
blessing imparted, and all was over. 
The bride mechanically received Ae 
husband's kiss, and then sought her 
mother's and sister's embrace. Swee^ 
meats and wine were immediately 
served, and ere five minutes of this 
new union had elapsed, a Polonaise 
began, where neither age nor infirmi- 
ties were spared, and where an old 
lady of eighty tripped it as lightly as 
the bride. A general hilarity per- 
vaded the party, including even the 
old count himself, who pushed his new 
wig higher up his forehead, and seemed 
inclined somewhat to slacken the reins 
over his remaining charges ; but the 
\sn!^te TfeXavw^ ViKt -^tisive demeanour, 
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cheeks of that alabaster hue which 
characterises the Estonian ladies. And 
now succeeded a regular ball — qua- 
drilleS) cotillons, mazurkas, where the 
bride and bridegroom were danced 
with, selected for the different tours, 
and brought together by such witty 
and frequent devices as hardly to leave 
them breath for sighing. Then came 
a grand supper, with toasts and senten- 
tious speeches, where the four indefa- 
tigable marshals waited on the com- 
pany, and, returning to the ball-room, 
the bride vanished, and in the space of 
a few minutes reappeared clad in an 
unbecoming matronly cap, her dis- 
carded myrtle wreath hanging on her 
arm. At this all the unmarried girls 
formed a circle round her, when, with 
a pensive, suffering look, which brought 
tears into many a bright eye, 'she kissed 
each in bign of farewell from their 
ranks. The same ceremony was per- 
formed by the bridegroom with his 
comrades, but brought tears into no- 
body's eyes. Then again the maiden 
circle encompassed me bride, who 
stood, a pretty emblem of Cupid with 
blinded eyes, and wreath in hand, 
while they passed round her, but saw 
well euough to put it on the head of her 



husband's eldest marriageable sister. 
This delighted the old count, who 
rubbed his hands and exclaimed, "3/«ne 
Tochter wird eine kluge Frau werdenV 
my daughter will make a clever wife, 
The bridegroom was served the same, 
and by rather a puzzling countertype 
bestowed his hat upon one of the 
youngsters surrounding him, who now 
with uproarious voices seized him in 
their arms, and disregarding his bride's 
nerves, tossed him sdoft, his long legs 
almost reaching the ceiling, in sign of 
having utterly cast him out of their 
fellowship. 

Four o'clock struck ere the guests 
began to depart, but by noon the next 
day the new-married couple were oc- 
cupied in receiving a throng of morning 
visitors who came to congratulate. 
The same day was a large dinner^ 
party, — ^^the same evening fie pair ap- 
peared at a public concert — The fol- 
lowing days were spent in a succession 
of enteitainments, and thus the spring- 
time of wedded happiness was offered 
up for the enjoyment of the public. 
Nowhere are there such volumes of 
high-flown trash written on bridal 
modesty as in Germany, and nowhere 
is it less respected. 
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Street aoenes in Reyal— Obstinacy of Shoemakers all over the World— The beantilVil J»a u M 
History of the Butcher— Woman's devotion— An< absolute Government— Histoiry of Usnl 
and Estonia. 



In respect of physiognomy and cos- 
tume, the streets of Reval offer almost 
as much variety as those of Petersburg. 
With the standing colony of army and 
navy is come sSso the long-bearded 
Russian Kupetz, or merchant, vho is 
seen pacing gravely before his open 
shop, where neither fire nor candle is 
admitted, his hands drawn deep within 
his ample sleeves, his face nestled be- 
tween his warm cap and beard, but 
who, the moment a customer approaches, 
retires behind his counter and asks 
what the Sudeuina, or signora, requires, 
with more grace and courtesy than 
would be found in Howell and James's. 
These are the shops whence the Wirth- 
schaft is provided wholesale with tea, 
coffee, and all the items of grocery ; in- 
cluding the PastellOf or Russian bon- 
bon, the dried sweetmeats from Kieff, 
&c., and also with the bright hand- 
kerchiefs, coarse lace, the coachmen's 
silken belts, and other articles of dress 
Fith which their dependants are here 
9upplied. The native Estonian peasant 
is scarcely more the tenant of the streets 
of Reval than the Highlander of those 
of Edinburgh ; and even these long- 
' haired and long-coated figures are in- 
terspersed with the people from the 
isles of the Baltic — that ^oup of islands 
which a graceful histonan nas termed 
** the Estonian Archipelago," — and 
from the opposing shores of Sweden, 
who sledge over the smooth ocean-track 
and sell Uieir commodities of coarse 
linen and lace from door to door, or 
practise contraband acts with greater 
caution. The women usually betray 
the national distinction, for, however 
the person may be enveloped in the 
prevailing sheepskin, the cap is suift\o 
btLve some marks of peculiaxily Daote ox 



less gaudy. These caps, generallv & 
structure of pasteboard, well wadded, 
and covered with chintz or silk, with 
various devices in lace, ribbon, and 
gold or silver fringe, are heavy and 
heating in the extreme; and were it 
not for the pride that feels no pain, 
many a young matron would gladly 
throw these oppressive honours from 
her achinff temjues : but here such im- 
portance IS attached to this portion of 
the dress, that an Estonian woman, 
called up in the night, will pop her ca^ 
on her head before she passes a petti- 
coat round her person. The RussiaB 
women are distinguished by a hand- 
kerchief^ generally red or yeltow, 
bound tight round their temples, from 
beneath which not a hair is visible. 

Returning one day from a fruitless 
search through the streets of Reval for 
some shoemaJker who should be induced 
to undertake the mysteries of the right 
and left principle,— this being an adap- 
tation which the happy form of the 
German feet renders superfluous,— we 
turned into a court, where resided oar 
last chance for these more refined attri- 
butes of St Crispin. In a narrovr pas- 
sage leading to it stood a slight female 
figure clad m the most jagged garb of 
beggary ; a cluster of rusty saucepans 
and tin pots slung over her shoulder, 
and an air of vagabondism, which, 
added to her dirty rags, made us shrink 
closer together to avoid contact. This 
apparently she remarked, and tunied 
slowly upon us as we passed a fiice, not 
vulgar, nor bold, nor coarse, nor de- 
graded, but of such surpassing loveli- 
ness, such a living resemblance of that 
most touching of all delineations of 
^Q;Q^<&\ieAn.\:^^^<% Beatrice Cenci, but 
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tic, that we gazed in perfect won- 
Nor, though our shoemaking 
i was attended with the same 
1 result, did we pause to add the 
lecture, not on the .impolicy of a 
laker going beyond his last, but 
s stupidity of his not acting up to 
hich we had most liberally be- 
d on his predecessors, but, as if 
bound, hastened to emerge. There 
that abject figure with that ex- 
e Mater Dolorosa head, like a 
ifid" picture framed in tatters, 
and riveted were our glances, 
hat marble &ce heeded us not; 
8 and unconscious as a child she 
d away, and seemed to have no 
)eyond her saucepans. We passed 
id had proceeded about a hundred 
, when — c*^tait plus fort que nous 
tacitly and simultaneously turned 
; and retraced our steps. " She is 
stonian," said the one ; ** she is 
gel!" said the other; and these 
our only words of mutual intelli- 
;. My dear companion now ad- 
ed her in Estonian, the current 
lage of most of the lower orders, 
tie shook her head and pointed to 
ile saucepans. German was tried, 
r'lth little better result, when impa- 
y I stammered out in most bar- 
is Russian, " What art thou, then ?** 
Yevreika" " I am a Hebrew,*' was 
iconic reply — but it spoke volumes, 
ch a prize, which only increased 
ery nameless grace the longer we 
3d it, was not lightly to be relin- 
ed ; pointing, tiberefore, to our 
( on the rocks, we fixed a meeting 
our vagrant beauty for the next 
and gently bowing her head, she 
•d away. 

auty, as a manifestation of the In- 
, has at all times a subduing influ- 
over the soul ; but here this inde- 
le feeling was increased tenfold 
le outward wretchedness of the 
t, and by its lofty avowal of a 
sed and persecuted race — one, 
particularly, treated with all the 
imely an unchristian spirit can 
e. It was therefore with feelings 
dldish impatience that I awaited 
reappearance of this pale vision, 
some lurking recollccdoDS of the 



besetting sin of younger days — which, 
by viewing all objects through the 
medium of a sanguine fancy, had often 
been of great temporary advantage to 
others, and of subsequent mortification 
to myself— made me doubt whether, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, I had 
not overrated the first impression. Ten 
o'clock arrived, and the Jewess ytbn 
ushered in. I looked up almost in ap* 
prehension, so reluctant was I to lose 
the sweet image which my mind had 
retained. But what would mortal wish 
for more ? It was the Cenci herself— 
the same open forehead, delicate nose, 
and full small mouth— the soft hazel 
eyes alone exchanged for orbs of the 
deepest violet hue, fiinged with long 
lashes which sunk beneath my gaze, 
and fell on cheeks of alabaster slightly 
flushed with the morning exercise. Her 
temples were bound with a handkerw 
chief of a full blue, which repeated with 
unstudied art the peculiar colour of her 
eyes. Her wretched garments were 
partially hidden by a decent Kasavoika^ 
or half-cloak, which hung negligently 
from her shoulders, while the open fur 
collar enclosed the fair throat and 
head, like the lotus-leaf round the bust 
of an Isis. 

The name of this beautiful being was 
Rose; she knew no other; and my 
companion and myself exchanged loolu 
of increasing sympathy and interest on 
learning that the young creature, only 
sixteen years of age, who stood before 
us, had been three years a wife, and 
was now the mother of a child old 
enough to run alone. Her manners 
corresponded with the unconscious 
graces of her person. She gazed with 
abstraction and languor at us as we 
continued our glances of admiration, 
and while preparations for a pininj?, 
which was to furnish some visible me- 
mento for ftiture days of a face never 
to be forgotten, were going forward, 
sat down and carelessly examined some 
trinkets which lay on the table, while 
Sascha, not partaking of her mistress's 
poetry, kept a sharp eye upon her. But 
this she heeded not ; and having satis- 
fied a passing cuTlos\tY> lVv\& -^cwocv^o^ 

apathy, aivQi, io\^^3tt%\»T «aid5^ \i3b5\^ 
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fringed with rag5, sat like the statue of 
Westmacott's " Distressed Mother," the 
image of uucomplaiiiiug poverty aud 
sufieriDg. 

Compreheuding now the object of 
her visit, she remonstrated against 
being taken in the head-dress of a Rus- 
sian, which her plain handkerchief 
denoted, and earnestly requested the 
materials for her national turban, which 
she always wore at the Saturday Syna- 
gogue. We left the girl-mother to do 
as she would, and selecting from our 
stores a large handkerchief of bright 
colours, and tearing a strip of muslin, 
which she bound round her temples, 
and fastened with long ends behind — 
the identical ancient Hebrew fillet- 
she proceeded to fold the handkerchief 
in the requisite shai>e upon her knee. 
We watched her with indescribable 
interest. How many hundred years 
had elapsed, and these small fingers 
adjusted the peculiar head-dress of her 
people in precisel^r the same form as if 
Jerusalem were still her home, and the 
duly sacrifice still offering i And soon 
this young descendant of tlie oldest 
people st0<xi before us the youthful wo- 
begone Hagar of the old masters. But 
yet her physiognomy could scarcely be 
termed Jewish, as indeed my mau^ 
and miscellaneous t^pes may have evi- 
denced, unless the tnbes included softer 
uud cooler looks than painters assign 
them, or than their descendants have 

E reserved. She said she was not un- 
appy; that her husband, a sailor in 
the Russian navy, was '* good enouj^h 
for her ;" and she made no complaint 
of poverty, but this it was, combined 
with the inheritance of passive endur- 
ance, which was written on her pale 
brow. Our delicate Rose of Sharon 
sat gracefully and intelligently, and, 
when the drawing was completed, took 
our offerings with courteous thanks, but 
with more of carelessness and apathy 
than avidity. To kindred enthusiasts 
no apology is necessary for the length 
of this narration. Suffice it to say, that 
we never lost sight of our " beautifiil 
Pagan," who continued to grow in our 
good graces, until the removal of the 
Seet carried her off to CToii&tad.t. 
Quitting the sweet Jewess iox a^ Nesrj 



different scene, we repaired to a dinner- 
party at the castle, where we found no 
poetry, it is true, tiboogh much of good 
prose. Here another romance of real 
life was disclosed, which gave matter 
for nearly as much cQsquisition as the 
now fairly raked out history of Gri- 
seldis. A butcher of the town, having 
been convicted of the flagrant crime m 
stealing two oxen from an open pestuie 
near Reval, was now l^ing in the 
dungeons beneath us, previoas to oran- 
mencing his dismal journey for life to 
Siberia. This man was engaged to be 
married to a young mantuarmaker, 
whose pretty looks and ways had often 
divided our attention with her fashions. 
Of course it was thought and advised 
by all who wished her well that the 
now disgraceful connexion should be 
relinquished, but, resisting aU entreaties 
aud representations, she merely re- 
peated a faithful woman's argument 
" If he wanted my love to inue lum 
happy when he was innocent, how mach 
more does he need it now he is guilty i" 
and declared her intention of accom- 
panying him in his banishment Afr- 
cordingly the mournful wedding cere- 
mony, the very antithesis of oar last 
marriage de convenance, vras perftnned 
in the prison vault, and a few days 
after, the innocent and giulty, now bie- 
oome one, started on Uieir cheerleGS 
weddmg trip. The fiuthibl wife took 
with her the sympathy and blessings of 
every true woman's heart, and left be- 
hind a character which many an heroie 
matron of sterner times might have 
envied.* But let not a woman ove^ 
rate the devotion of her sex. What- 
ever the sacrifice, whatever the saSa- 
ing, there is such an instincdve plearare 
in its exercise as would require msK 
than a woman's pmdence to forega 
The woman, thoueh not in this case, is 
as often fidscly indulgent and banefoUy 
unselfish as the motiier, and as often 
reaps only ingratitude. 

The severity of an absolute govern- 
ment is most felt in the arbitrariness of 
a sentence. What has a criminal to 



\>\« 
l\«. 



* TVwS& YwntLQ^ did not continue further dun 
" Q«co>N , toi ^t5ft«t^ AXi. «xstk.<»!^<«xa^its»k.QC Ids wife, 
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appeal to in a law which makes and 
unmakes itself at will ? As often as 
not, the convict who has worn out the 
prescribed term of banishment returns 
not to be free. If the ruler will it, he 
remains his life long under surveillance 
of the police, can engage in no volun- 
tary choice of occupation, while his 
children bom in banishment are serfs, 
and disposed of as the crown appoints. 
Nevertheless, justice must be done to 
an absolute government. In this early 
state of society none other would secure 
to it the overbalancing equivalent of 
order and peace which Estonia enjoys 
under Russia. Too insignificant to go- 
Tem herself, and too tempting and too 
central to be disregarded by others, 
Estonia has been bandied about by 
every northern power, and has exhi- 
bited a scene of sufferiuj^ and discord, 
of which the history of the town of 
Reval is sufficient to give an epitome. 
For this I must take you back to the 
year 1093, when the first buildings 
recorded as occupying its present site 
were erected by Erich IV. of Den- 
mark. These consisted of a monastery 
dedicated to the archangel Michael, 
afterwards transformed into a convent 
of Cistercian nuns, the ruins of which 
are still standing, and whence the Cis- 
tempfortef one of the gates of the town, 
denves its name ; and a fortress called 
Lindanisse, and by the peasants Dani- 
Linna, or Danish town, whence the 
contraction Tallina, the Estonian name 
for Reval at the present day. To these 
were added other buildings : but it was 
not mitil 1219 that Waldemar II. of 
Denmark pulled down the fortress, 
probably on the Dome Hill, and set 
about erecting a regular town. From 
this time it appears to have been called 
Reval, about the derivation of which 
many have disagreed, but which ap- 
pears with the most probability to arise 
ft om the Danish word Refwell, a reef ; 
and well might this singular reef of 
circular rocks, which stands an insu- 
lated mass, with plains of deep sand 
around, suggest the appellation.* Re- 

• Another hypothesis might be advanced 
from a famous t)anish standard, called Reafan, 



val now became of sufficient importance 
to be quarrelled for by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Livonian Knights, then 
recently united with the Grand Order 
of the Teutonic Knights, and even by 
the Pope himsell^ who, however, seems 
to have thrown his interest into the 
scale of Denmark, by whom, in 1240, 
it was elevated to the seat of a bishopric. 
To this was shortly after added the 
privileges of a Hanseatic town, upon 
the same footing as Liibeck, which for 
that purpose sent over a copy of her 
municipal charter, — a document still 
preserved in the archives. Trade now 
began to flourish, and was further en- 
couraged during the regency of the 
Queen Mother of Denmark, Margaretta 
Sambiria, who selected Estonia as her 
IVittwensitZy confirmed and increased 
the privileges of Reval, endowed it with 
the right of coinage, &c., and enfran- 
chised it from all outer interference. 
These privileges, however, did not ex- 
tend to the Dome, where the Stadt- 
halter, or governor, resided, and which, 
as it still continues, was independent of 
the town, and not considered Reval. 
But even tliis short a^ of gold was 
disturbed by many bitter squabbles 
about rights of boundary, &c., which 
have by no means fallen into disuse. 
In 1284 Reval was included in the 
Hanseatic bond, and meanwhile this 
fertile province of Estonia, with its 
wealthv little capital, from being a 
widoVs dowry, became a bride's por- 
tion, and in rightof his wife, a princess 
of Sweden, was possessed for some time 
byaMarkgraf of Brandenburg. After , 
which it was- agaiu bandied about, 
being even known for a few years to 
govern itself I and was at length, the 
Danish coffers being low, formally 
sold, in 1347, to the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order at Marienburg, and 
given, at first in trust, and afterwards 
as an independent possession, to his 
ally, the Master of the Order in Li- 
vonia. 

The knights were very glad of so 
fkir a province as an arena for their 
deeds, and, as far as incessantly and 
alternately defending and embroiling 
it, did their duty mo6t\ftl\axAi?j,VssslA'iL- 
ing also cast\e&, ^Ysat^ ^«^ \vh^ Vsv 
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great pomp, and introducine the chival- 
rous feeling of the age, and the laxury 
wliich always followed in the steps of 
these gay bachelors. And what with 
the increasing commercial wealth of 
Beyal, tins luxury was carried to such 
a pitch, that the gentlemen wore heavy 
chains of gold, and pranced about on 
saddlecloths embroidered with jewels, 
and the ladies sported diamonds and 
other precious stones in such profusion, 
that an old chronicler says, " doss man 
mit dem Werth derselben einenguten 
Handel anj'angen, und Weih und Kinder 
nahren konntef* and at weddings and 
other such festivities, which were held 
in Gothic guildhalls, some of which 
still exist, me beer was poured out so 
unsparingly, that the ladies with their 
diamond looped dresses found the floor 
too slippery to keep their footing, and 
hay was brought in to mop it up. 
At this time Plat deutsch was the pre- 
vailing language, and perfectly con- 
sistent with these libations of malt and 
hops. 

It may be supposed that all this lux- 
ury fell hard upon the neglected serf 
peasant, and an old saying still exists, 
that " Estonia was an Elysium for the 
nobility, a heavqn for the clergy, a 
mine of gold for the stranger, but a 
hell for the peasant," who, agreeably 
to the history of most republics, was 
ground down to the most abject poverty. 
Consequently, in 1560, they rose in im- 
mense numbers, attacked castles and 
monasteries, killing and slaying all be- 
fore them, and menaced Reval, where 
many of their lords had taken refuge, 
80 seriously, that with Russia, always a 
troublesome neighbour, invading their 
frontier, and unaided by their knights, 
who were fettered with debts, and had 
battles enough of their own to fight at 
this time, the Revaleusers and the rest 
of the province formally threw off the 
dominion of the Order, and, calling 
over the aid of Sweden, took the oaths 
of allegiance to King Erich XIV., in 
1561. 

It is not to be supposed that the Order 
acquiesced passively in this transfer; 
on the contrary, it made several at- 
tempts to reassume its ndits, while 
Russia, to whom Estonia \iaa eNet \^^Ti 



an apple of discord, laid repeated siege 
to many of the minor towns. Bnt, 
otherwise, peace prevailed during; the 
Swedish sway ; and Gnstavns AdoTpfans 
has left, in varions wise institutions, 
many traces of his paternal govemmeiit, 
and Christina his daughter, of hen, 
principally in the establishment of a 
so-called Ritterbankj or regular matri- 
culated nobility. But the days of peace 
were chequered by alternate plague 
and famine, and the Hanseatic influence 
declining, Reval declined also. 

The manner in which the prorinces 
of Estonia and Livonia were wrested 
from Charles XII. of Sweden, by Peter 
the Great, is too well known to need 
repetition, llie Estonians esteem them- 
selves fortunate in being united to 
Russia under so enlighten^ a Zar, who 
left them all their privileges, and took 
much delight in his new acquisition, 
visiting Reval several times, and insti- 
tuting public improvements. Reval 
indeed has received visits from all the 
sovereigns in turn, who have paid due 
homage to its beauty and salubrity; 
and also, among similar events, remem- 
bers with pride the visit of Nelson. 

The province has been allowed to 
retain its own jurisdiction, which is 
administered by twelve Landrathe, a 
strictly honorary ofBice, dating from the 
fourteenth century, and as far above the 
vile corruption of the Russian courts of 
justice as our own English bench can 
be. The most distinguished names 
which fill the pages of Estonian his^ 
tory, either in an episcopal, military, 
or civil capacity, are those of the Barons 
M eyendorf, Uxkiill, the Estonian name 
for the same, but now a distinct family, 
Rosen, and Ungem, all of which still 
exist in very flourishing condition, with 
many others, of more recent origin, 
from Sweden, Russia, and all parts oif 
Europe, including even the names of 
Douglas,* 0*Rourke, and Lewis of Me- 
nar, which stand here in friendly pro- 
pinquity, their British origin being 
overlooked in their established Estonian 
antiquity. 



* Of the house of Aui^is none now lemaini 
lVv« \«£t Countess Douglas, a beautiful heiress 
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I will odI^ add that Reral and Esto- 
nia — for their histories blend too much 
to be separated — were more or less 
under the dominion of Denmark tintil 
1347, mider that of the Order or 
Sehwerdt-bruder until 1561, under 
Sweden until 1700, since when they 



have proved themselves most loyal sub- 
jects to Russia, who selects her best 
civil and military officers from thin 
Polyglot colony, and are caressed as 
**»ies bons Estonieru^* by Nicholas I , 
-whom Bojechram J or, in good Englidi, 
God preserve I 
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LETTER THE FOURTEENTH. 



Oefirenlng effSeeU of the long Winter— Hardship« of the peasants — General state of health- 
Superstitions— The burden of the poll-tax and recraitage system— Anecdotes of reeraiting^ 
Miseries of a Russian soldier's life — Advantages of the same — Saadia's trials of eonsdenee— 
The Russian language— Literature of Russia — Foreigners' ideas of England — Languor of the 
season. 

April. 
Thts is the season which tries the I yet no sign appears of that change 
health and spirits of the native of a I which is to remove these accnmnlated 
more genial clime. How lonir it is that ( months of snow ; for whatever of thaw 



onr island has been clothed in green — 
how long it is that you have been en- 
joying sweet sights and scents in such 
profusion as lumost to neglect these 
precious offerings, whilst we have 
sledged back to our country home over 
roads as hard with fi*ost, and deeper 
with snow, than ever, to find Nature as 
dry, frigid, and motionless as we left 
her ten weeks ago! It is said that 



the increasing height and power of the 
sun may eSeci in the da^, the finest^ 
Penelope-like, counteracts in the night; 
and the surface of the earth remains 
as deep hidden as ever beneath these 
swathings of cold cotton-wool. The 
long days, the dazzling light, the un- 
varyingly beautiful weather, the psw 
matic hues on the western hemisphoe, 
on which the evening star shines like a 



the first rose presented in Sir Edward | paie spangle upon a robe of orient tmts, 
■^ . - - . . ^^^ ^j ^^^ ^ longings they cannot as- 

Till Nature's renascence ^ve 



Parry, on returning fh)m one of his 
voyages, he involuntarily seized and 
ate. From my own present voracious 
yearnings for some token of verdant 
life, however humble, I can quite com- 
prehend such an act How dependent 
IS man I If the accustomed bles&ings 
be delayed but a few weeks, the soul 
pines, and even the physical powers 
languish as with the mal du pai/8. The 
sight of a violet would, I believe, affect 
me as the sound of their native melo- 
dies did the home-sick Swiss. Our 
rooms, it is true, are decked with 
blooming exotics, but it is the green 
earth we long for. 

The season, however, is unusually 
protracted, and the enervating effect of 
the spring air, which has long preceded 
its other attributes, is evident in the 



suage. 

life to these lovely elements, we em- 
brace but a statue. 

Now it is that the peasants chum our 
utmost help. If their , sufferings be kss 
sentimental than our own, they are also 
more positive. At the beginning of 
winter the peasant fares well, eats 
wholesome r^e bread, and plenty of it 
Towards spring, his stores, never well 
husbanded, begin to fail, and the coarse 
rye flour is eked out with a little 
chopped straw; but, when the season 
is thus prolonged, this portion is re- 
versed, and it is the straw which be 
comes the chief ingredient of the loaf 
which is to fill, not nourish, his body- 
so much so that on exposure to fire this 
wretched bread will ignite and blaze 
like a torch. This insufficient fhre is 



languor of the domestic animals around 

us. The little peasant horses, who turn | often followed by an epidemio^— typhus 
off the Bahn up to their chests in the i or scarlet fever. The latter especially 
deep snow to make way for our better | is the scourge of the land, and almost 
fed and less laden animals, can hardly , invariably fatal to children ; and vb- 
drag themselves into the track agalvci. \%;^«& ^x% sometimes depopulated of 
ne fodder is beginmng to feiV, «ixA ^«vc \^CT«d^^fcTa&\£iw«^i5R^3s^^ 
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sti*uggle tbroogh the fever are carried 
off by subsequent dropsy. As for 
prompt medical attendance^ how is 
that to be expected among a poor and 
widely-scattered population, which not 
even the highest classes in the land can 
command ? Many a nobleman's fiunily 
is situated a hundred wersts from me- 
dical aid, and thus four-and>twent^ fiital 
hours will sometimes elapse which no 
skill can recover. Upon the whole, 
however, the average of health is very 
good. There are no such gaps among 
mmilies, — no fading of such opening 
flowers as English parents follow to 
the grave, — no such heart-breaking be- 
reavements o£ young mothers, who, 
when most dear and most needed, de- 
legate tiieir breath to the in&nt who 
has just received it ; or rather, few are 
such instances among the whole colony 
of the noblesse, all known to each other, 
in comparison with the loss which in 
both these respects the narrow compass 
of my own connexion affords. In the 
department of pharmacy the medical 
men appear highly skilful and enlight- 
ened, tiioueh in that of chirurgery uot 
equally advanced. The daring, suo- 
cessfVil skill of the famous operator 
Pyragoff of Dorpat, however, has been 
frequently evinced here, as his sphere 
of philanthropic practice may be said 
to mclude these three provinces. In 
accidents and simpler maladies a vil- 
li^ Esculapius is often resorted to, 
who will set a limb and open a vein as 
socoessfiilly as a regular practitioner ; 
and as boUi patient and prescriber are 
eoually under the influence of super- 
stition, this enters largely both mto 
means and cure. 

The other day, a lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose adherence to ancient 
usages includes her among a class now 
fiut fading from society, being attacked 
with erysipelas in the foot, sent for the 
wise man of the villa^ to charm it 
away. A kind of Estonian Fakeer was 
announced, whom, in the first place, it 
required faith of no common Kind to 
approach at all, and who, after various 
incantations, striking a light, &c, over 
the limb, broke silence by asking for a 
piece of bread and butter. ** Out him 
a thick slice f I dare aay be k hungry," 



said the good soul, fumbling for her 
keys, and anxious to propitiate the ora- 
cle ; and away ran the Mamselle to the 
Schafferei, and returned with a thick 
octavo-volume slice, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have chased 
away all hunger to look at This the 
old man took, but instead of applying 
his teeth to the task, commenced tracing 
the sign of the cross and other forms 
with his long nails through the thick 
butter ; and when the surface was well 
marbled and furrowed with lines of dirt» 
solemnly made it over to his patient to 
eat, — and this, thouffh.somewhat taken 
by surprise, it is only just to add, she 
conscientiously did ; but how the erysipe- 
las fared in consequence I know not • 
From the frequent succession of mas- 
ters I have alluded to before, it is as 
difficult to judffe &irly of the Estonian 
peasant as of me child who is always 
changing 8cho(^ — a state of things 
which is not unseldom aggravated by 
the circumstance of a w^thy or in- 
different Seigneur leaving his peasantry 
entirely at the mercy of a so-called 
DUponent, or bailiff ; an individual who 
occupies much the same situation with- 
out, as a Mamselle within the house, 
and, like an Irish agent, too often 
grinds the one party and defrauds tiie 
other. The lower dass of Germans 
here are a most disrespectable set, and 
not nearly so trusty as the native Es- 
tonians, whom they affect to despise. 
Some instances occur of Estonians who 
have raised themselves from the pea- 
sanlfs hut to a state of competence, 
retainmg no indication of their origin 
save in their peculiar Estonian Ger- 
man ; but, generally speaking, at best 
they are but a fretted nation, borne 
down by the double misery of poll-tax 
and liability to recruita^ — the one 
the price they pay for their breath, the 
other for their manhood. Happy the 
fkmily where only girls are bom, who 
offer the double advantage of working 
as hard, and paying less, than the other 
sex. The present rate of Kopf Steuer, 
or poll-tax, is four roubles sixty co- 
pecks, or about four shillings English, 
per head, not only u^n. \iMt ^Vt-X^j^'A. 
man, but upcm «N«iT^ <^v3fc. «sA Ok^^ 
of male \siudL — axi ^iUQrsstfsoa \s».^\is». 
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the relative value of money is consi- 
dered. A revision of the population 
takes place every sixteen years, and, if 
the household pay not for those bom 
unto them in the interim, they do for 
those taken fh>m them ; therefore the 
crown is no loser, and the ill wind 
blows no good to the peasant 

The recruiting system falls espedally 
hard upon those provinces tributary to 
Russia, but otherwise not Russianized. 
No matter how foreign and incon- 
gruous, all atoms that enter that vast 
crucible, the Russian army, are ftised 
down to the same form. The Estonian, 
therefore, fiires so much worse than the 
native Russian, in that he leaves not 
only kindred and home, but language, 
country, and religion, and furthermore 
an inherent taste for a pastoral life, 
which the Russian does not share. 
From the moment that the peasant of 
the Baltic provinces draws the &tal lot 
No. 1, he knows that he is a Russian, 
and, worse than that, a Russian soldier, 
and not only himself, but every son 
from that hour bom to him ; for, like 
the executioner's office in Germany, 
a soldier's life in Russia is hereditary. 
He receives no bounty monev ; on the 
contrary, his ^ish is charged with the 
expense of his outfit to the . amount of 
between thirty and forty roubles — his 
hair, which an Estonian regards as 
sacred, is cut to witMn a straw's breadth 
of his head ; and amidst scenes of dis- 
tress which have touched the sternest 
hearts, the Estonian shepherd leaves 
the home of his youth. If wars and 
climate and sickness and hardship spare 
him, he returns after four-and-twenty 
years of service— his language scarce 
remembered, his religion changed, and 
with not a rouble in his pocket — to 
seek his daily bread by his own exer- 
tions for the remainder of his life, or 
to be chargeable to his parish, who by 
this time have forgotten that he ever 
existed, and certainly wish he had never 
returned. Perhaps an order or two deco- 
rates him, or reaches him after his dis- 
missal ; but the wom-out Russian soldier 
has little pride in the tokens of that bra- 
rery which has consumed hU bealth, 
Jtrengtfa, and best years, andeanve^YAm 
MO xnaintenance when tliese are ^ne 



The age of liability is fixmi twenty 
to thirty-five — ^the number at this time 
annually drawn five in a tiiousaiML 
Each estate of five Hciken — a measure- 
ment relating to amonnt of com sown, 
and not to actual extent — can screoi 
four RecrutenfHhiget or liable sobjecti; 
no estate can screen more than twelve. 
This power of protection is engrossed 
principally by the honse and stable 
servants — for your own valet, or coach- 
man, unless you porchaae hJB exemp- 
tion, is just as liable as the rest. The 
price of exemption is one thousand 
roubles, or a hundred roubles a-year for 
fifteen years. If one year be omitted 
or delayed, the previous payments are 
annulled. Nor will the crown accept 
a man the less, and another suffers for 
his neighbour's better means. Besides 
purchase-money, the only grounds for 
exemption consist in a personal defect, 
or a fiimily of three children. The 
finther of two children is taken. At 
the last annual recruiting a peasant, 
already the father of one child, and 
about to become that of another, drew 
the fintal lot, and with streaming eyes 
and trembling limbs was quitting the 
room to take leave of all dear to hbn, 
when the door burst open, and his 
father, flinging himself on his neck, 
proclaimed him ft«e. His wife had 
been confined of twins. With regard 
to the other cause for exemption, ex- 
amples of voluntary maiming are not 
rare. A stone-mason whom we ob- 
served chiselling a delicate piece of 
sculpture under the utmost strain of 
sight, for one eye was blinded with a 
cataract, we strenuou6l3r urged to apply 
for medical ud, but smiling he replied, 
" I would not have two eyes for the 
world — now I can't be taJLcn for a 
recruit." 

On those estates where the population 
fW>m some cause is not able to make up 
the necessary number of recruits, a 
child is delivered over, and consigned 
to the military school at Reval. The 
crown must have its " pound of flesh.* 
This substitute, however, it accepts 
most unwillingly, as each of these little 
Cantonitten, as they are termed, costs 
\^N^T(n&s£QX^^<^T«te of thirty copecks 
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reared for actual service. Such is the 
anxiety of the crowu to enforce every 
means of securing men for the army, 
that the moment a soldier's wife gixres 
birth to a son the parish authorities are 
bound to give notice, under penalty 
of five-and-twenty roubles for every 
month's delay. So much bread or 
com is then allowed for the infent re- 
cruit, which is fetched monthly from 
the nearest town 

And now for the milder view of this 
system which at present buvs the public 
protection at the price of domestic mi- 
sery. If the recruit be taken early in life 
with no bonds of wife or children, his 
prospects may be considered as fidr as 
those of any peasant at home. If he &11 
beneath an honest and humane officer, 
feirer still, for he is secure of good 
maintenance and good clothing. If 
the individual himself be industrious 
and careful he may, from the sale of 
his surplus bread,— for when honestly 
dealt by he has more per day than he 
can consume, — from the sale of his 
Schnapps, or dram, and other extra 
rations which he receives upon ever^ 
grand parade, as well as with the addi- 
tion of small donations in money which 
accompany these occasions (his pay is 
nothing, not above eight roubles a-year) 
— he mav from all these sources realise 
a fund of three or four hundred roubles 
to retire with ; has learnt a trade, has 
acquired habits of obedience, and is a 
free man. If the higher classes in 
Russia could be depended upon for 
honesty, the soldier's life would be no 
longer so pitiable. 

Under the present untoward com- 
bination of outward monotony and in- 
ward languor which this season ad- 
duces, it requires rather a severe system 
of drilling to drive such idle recruits 
as myself to the study of Russian ; and 
Sascha, who at first was so elated with 
my progress, that in the pride of her 
heart she knew not which most to 
extol, her pupil or herself now sinks 
into equal despondence at the apathy 
with which grammars and dictionaries 
are regarded, blunders the most uujus- 
tifiable repeated day by day, and, worse 
than all, her respectful remonstrances 
parried by a saucy word which she 



wonders how I came by. For Sascha 
keeps a strict watch over any inter- 
loper which ma^ have clandestinely 
intervened, and piques herself as much 
upon the decorum of her ideas as upon 
the correctness of her speech. Not 
unseldom does her zeal for the latter 
lead to most amusing disputes, for in the 
pride of a Russian tongue, a birthright 
which she possesses so uudisputedly 
here in our nousehold of simple Esto- 
nians, that she begins to look upon it 
in the light of a personal merit, she 
assumes a dictatorial tone equally upon 
the right articulation of any French or 
German word of Russian embezzle- 
ment as upon that of any of her own le- 
gitimate moutbfuls. For the Russian 
language bears upon itself the most 
direct evidence of the tardiness of the 
nation in the race of European civiliza- 
tion. Its scientific terms are French, 
its mechanical terms German, its naval 
terms English. But what are these 
after all but the parasitical incrusta- 
tions round the mouth of a mine of 
precious ore ? — for such may the in- 
ternal resources of the Russian lan- 
guage be considered. The native Rus- 
sian may borrow technicalities from 
others, but morally, feelingly, or ima^ 
ginatively, he has an infinitely greater 
variety of terms at his disposal thai 
any of the nations who may consider 
themselves his creditors.* At once 
florid and concise — ^pliable and vigo- 
rous, tender and stem ; — redundant in 
imagery, laconic in axiom, graceful in 
courtesy, strong in argument, soothing 
in feeling, and tremendous in denun- 
ciation, &e latent ener^es of the lan- 
gua^ are a prophetic guarantee of the 
destinies of the nation. 

The grammar is excessively verbose 
and intricate, and, though many have 
essayed, no modem jpunmarian has 
yet succeeded in reducing it to a com- 
pass of any encouragement to a learner. 
Articles the Russian grammar has none. 



* At one insUnoe of their wealth of words, 
the connexion which we simply dengnftte th 
brother-in-law, the Ruasian apecifles by four 
separate terms, distinetlv defining the nature 
of the tie— Ziat, ot «bKt«r% VknA»xA\ ^cWnVm.^ 
or wife's Y>TOtueT\ I>e«ertOT\k»9^wax^%>Q>va!0Q«t\ 
Soiiik, or w'\te*» tAa.\Ai^«\i^aci^a«xk^. 
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Uut these are amply indemnified by 
three genders and eight yaryinffly ter- 
minatoi eases, which are brought into 
actire reqaisition by an unosoal abun- 
dance of preposition and oonjanction. 
The declension of all parts of speech is 
highly irregular, the oonstmotion of 
words particuUgrly synthetic. The lan- 
guage IS proftisely strewn with proverbs, 
phrases of courtesy, and odier Oriental- 
isms which occur in daily use. For 
instance, every nation has some mode, 
more or less characteristic, of recom- 
mending tiiemselyes to the memory of 
distant friends : the French send friend- 
ship ; the Germans, greeting ; the Eng- 
lish, love ; the Estonians, health ; but 
with Oriental gravity die Russians, 
even in the most intimate relations of 
life, send only a Poklan, — ^literally, an 
obeisance, or salaam. 

With regard to the literature of 
Russia, it is neither sufficient in volume 
nor nationality to warrant an opinion. 
L<miono6off is the etymologist of the 
empire; Karamsin, tiie historian; 
Pouschkin and Deijavine, the poets; 
Gretsch and Bestucfaefi; its prose writers 
and novelisti. Among the collective 
forty volumies of the latter writer is in- 
olu^ a most interesting ** Poyeada vui 
Revdif" or Journey to Keval, present- 
ing the most concise history of the pro- 
vince I have been able to procure. 
Generally speaking, however, Rusnan 
reading is confined to translations of 
tiie light French, German, and English 
works iji the day. Our modem novels, 
including Miss Edgeworth's ** Helen»" 
are already in thb form. 

The picture of English maimeii 
which many of our later novels hold 
up is not always what we ourselves 
have reason to be satisfied with, while 
the foreigner, to whom, in his complete 
ignorance of the relations of En^ish 
society, sndi repwtentations are Httle 



better than a kind of Chinese puzzle, 
with a deficiency of pieces which he 
seeks to supply from his own misfittiiig 
stores, produces a caricature still lees 
agreeable to our national pride. For 
example, that word better folt than de- 
fined — that catholic term in good Eng- 
lish society, — *' the perfect gentleman,'' 
is here apprehended only in its outward • 
rank, not in its inward yirtne. The 
only idea a foreigner attaches to the 
word is that of an empty fop — ^rich of 
course, moving in a narrow Ime of pre- 
judice and concdt, who is equally 
spoiled at home and ridiculed abroad; 
while the &ct of its being the magical 
watchword for all that ia noble and 
honourable in public and private life, 
the bond of honesty, the pledge fi>r 
liberalitpr, the test of good breeding, the 
conventional security, stronger than 
law, between man and man — ^felt Ij 
the noble in mind, paraded by the vul- 
gar, and respected by the degraded,— 
the &ci that the real sense of the word 
oomprehoids all this and much more, 
is as littie suqiected as believed by tiie 
foreigner unacquainted with Enjg^ish 
life. Let me not be supposed to im^y 
that no foreigner can in his own person 
represent this term in its utmost meaii- 
ing ; happily the feeling is of univnsBl 
growth, Imt Russia is not the land where 
that national acknowledgment of its 
influence, which saves so much time 
and expense, and gives sudi direct evi- 
dence of its existence, is to be found. 

It is well that I have fkllen thus late 
in my letter upon a subject which not 
even the drowsy languor of a Rusoaa 
April can affect, or a i^psody upon 
tiie perfections of my native land, never 
seen in brighter colours than when dis- 
tant from her shores, migjht usurp the 
more legitimate vocation ^ these letters. 

It is no less true, however, that "tiM 
best patriot is the best coanopoUtaB." 
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May 1st. 

Stones— on anTthing, in short, rather 
than on the beautiftu smooth white sur- 
face which, like an over-perfect person, 
has left deeper impression of its mono- 
ton)' than of its beauty. 

Our last sledging drive over a moraa 
was a Strapazz, or mad freak, not 
rashly to be renewed; and, like the 
Prince in the Per^an tale, whose nwt- 
less mind and rapid speed carried nim 
safe over the slender arch of crystal, 
while the fair lady pursuing, with foot 
less light than her reputation, dropped 
instantlv through, we seemed to owe 
our sau^ty across our crvstal plain as 
much to the winged speed of our hones 
as to any particukr purity of conscience. 
It was a necessary visit which called us 
out, and our coachman, a very dare- 
devil of a Russian, emboldened by long 
luck, and versed in every track, gosr 
ranteed, if we went and returned hSbte 
the full warmth of the day had contri- 
buted to the work of destruction, to tak» 
us safe across. So off we set, ** ^lasli, 
splash, across die sea," through a foot 
oeep of water standing upon the yet 
unbroken bed of ice, while the grest 
cattle-dogs who Avowed at a labouing 
gallop, and were, tempted from the 
track by some delicious half-thawied 
piece of putre&ction, the rdic of tlie 
preceding autunm, had many a splut* 
terinff immersion. 

I have had the opportunity of int- 
nessing Uie revolution of thaw both in 
country and town. In the former it is 
sublime — in the latter ridiculous. In 
Reval it made many attempts before 
the finid breaking up, tiiawing ra^diy 
in the day vod. fK«cai% Yax^ ^ xsi^^^^ 
till a feir iwiagA t^aaiwbi^fc %»\«wfc» 



** Der Soaomer iat kommen* die Lerehe singt 
ihr firohes Lied, 
Der Schnee ist zerronnen, das Yeildien 
Ueblich binht 
Eat tSnen die Ueder so leiblieh and schon, 
Ja, Stumer du biat liommen, uod lane 
Lnfte weh'n, 
Ja, Sommer du bist kommen, wie herrlich, 
oh wie sehSn !" 

These must have been the grateful 
exclamations of some long liussian 
winter's recluse, for none other, I fimcy, 
can adequately conceive the rapture 
with which the dawning blessings of 
summer are hailed. In imitation of Na- 
ture's movements, every creature seems 
anxious to throw aside the badges of their 
long captivity. Our jingUi^g; sledges, 
ifOT smothering furs and cushions, and 
oor doable windows, are now discarded. 
The cattle have emerged from their 
various arks of refuge, and with their 
stiff winter limbs are creeping slowly 
aboot, snnffing the brown and yet life- 
less grass. The peasants have cast 
aside their gressy sheepskins, and are 
pattering amt with bare legs. The 
tender children of the family, whose 
b l e ach ed cbedcs have mutely pleaded 
against the tardiness of spring, and who 
have in vain sought to submute the 
freedom of outer exercise by inde&ti- 
gable chasings through the house's 
great tiuMrou^lifore, are turned out on 
to the drier heights, with round sunmier 
bats and lighter garments, enjoying the 
warmth of a spring which to them seems 
tiie first. While we, like them, for 
simple pleasures make happy children 
of us all, revel in the luxury of breath- 
injS a soifter air, of turning our cheek 
without fear of a smite, of setting our 
Ibot oo mud, paddle, biack ice, wet 
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holders look aboat them, and, by the 
time the thaw was fairly set in, sand 
was strewed plentifully about the streets. 
One eTening, not aware in our equably 
warm rooms of the change of atmo- 
sphere, we left our house to proceed to 
iimt of a friend not six doors removed — 
oeing previously well provided with 
Indian-rubber oiloshes, the worst con- 
ductors in the world on slippery roads. 
At our first step of descent from the 
house, whose elevated situation has 
been described, our feet were taken 
most unaccountably fh>m beneath us, 
and, still faithfully hand-in-hand, we 
i>erformed a glissade of considerable 
Idnffth, being only stopped by a ledge 
in the pavement upon the place below. 
The difficulty now was to rise, for all 
beneath and around was as polished 
^lass, and tottering, slipping, and laugh- 
ing we stood leaning upon a friendly 
lamp-post, able neither to proceed back- 
wards nor forwards — our friend's lighted 
windows in front, our own behind, both 
looking all the more tempting because 
FO utterly unattainable. A few solitary 
sledges passed us in the centre of the 
square, and, regardless of what type of 
lliStonian decorum they might envelope, 
wc hailed the fur mantles seated within, 
but, either not hearing or not heeding, 
they passed on one alter the other to 
the castle of the governor, which was 
illuminated for a 8oir€e^ and we were 
left^ clinging to our lantern, which 
emitted a feeble glimmer over our 
heads,— for gas is too ** new a light" 
ftir Reval, — and repeated its rays in the 
watery ice beneath our feet At lencth 
a sturdy Russian sailor came up, trudg- 
ing along in his rough boots as safe as 
a fly on a pane of glass, and to him we 
applied : *' Kudi vui velite, Svdarina f* 
or " Whither do you desire, Signora ?" 
Half ashamed, we pointed back to our 
own door, hardly above a long arm's 
reach from us, for all thoughts of pro- 
ceeding further on these terms were 
* abandoned. The sailor looked at us in 
fome^ doubt as to our sanity, but with 
Russian courtesy, giving a hand to each, 
and setUng his feet like a Colossus of 
JSikxfe^ he hauled us up, acknowledging 
. Itf oar repeated backsUdings, " VemoA \ 
^ich^a y/i«ter— Truly, very s%v^rj\\ 



This was, however, our last dilemma, 
for now, as if anxious to retrieve its 
delav, the thaw advanced in such rapid 
strides that it required, if not more m- 
ducement without doors, at all events 
less happiness than we possessed within, 
to venture into the streets at aJL 

It must be remembered that the 
towns here, like the state of sodetj, 
have no drains. Therefore tiie Dom, 
which, from its natoral position, offers 
the utmost fecility for drainage, here 
simply pours its tribute of duty ice- 
water with a kind of stepmotiier love 
into the town below. For several days 
tiie householders contemplate with per- 
fect equanimity the spectacle of the 
whole Douglagberg and Domberg one 
stream of running water, while deep 
puddles of a black merging into an 
orange hue settle at the roondations of 
their houses, particularly embosoming 
the house door, and oose into thdr 
cellar-grates. Choice of fitting Aere 
is none, and gentlemen tarn up thdr 
trowsers, and ladies tuck up their petti- 
coats, and, in lieu of these, drabble \h& 
comers of their cloaks and the tuls of 
their boas ; and go about stepping finom 
Scylla to Charybdis, and cooaplaining 
that their houses are damp. And if 
two bosom fHends chance to start on 
opposite sides of the street, there they 
must remain, were their hearts to break. 
With sentlemen no such tiilAmma 
exists, mey beinff just as cordial on bad 
roads as on good ones. And now the 
sun darts a fiercer ray, aikl the thaw 
increases, and the roon brinff their tri- 
bute, and pour and patter (town upon 
sealskin caps, or pink satin bonnets, or 
into baskets of white bread, or hot hni 
puddings; and these being past, bore 
deep holes in the yet mimelted ioe 
pavement, and lay bare the rough old 
stones beneath : and then little poddies 
join their forces to great puddles ; and 
the Ihmberg stream widens and deepens, 
and goes babbling along as if delighted 
with the novelty. 

At length the aristocratic count, iHio 
all this time has sat upstairs in his 
dressing-gown, smoking his long pipe, 
not supposed in the nobuity of his heart 
XoVuQ'w ^\fflX ^'e vulgar elements aie 
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hghtfolly situated on the very margin 
of the new stream, himself dressed a 
qutUre ^pingleSf and fully bent on calling 
apon the governor. At the first step 
he flounders above his caloshes — look- 
ing bewildered about him, he catches 
the eye of an elderly maiden lady at 
her window opposite, courteously takes 
off his hat, and down come a volley of 
drops on his bare head. This comes 
of a man's walking whose ancestral 
papers are fiBilling to pieces with mere 
age : so he recrosses his threshold, not 
knowing exactly who or what to find 
fault with, orders his carriage and four 
to take him a hundred yards, and 
sends out a couple of men-servants to 
cut a channel as &r as his boundary 
extends. And the water follows their 
strokes, and splashes them to the ears, 
and runs merrily past the count* s house 
to spread itself in a fertilising stream 
over the market-place. 

Here again it enjoys perfect liberty 
of conscience, undermining every last 
morsel of firm ice, filling the cellars 
with a dirty mixture, and the houses 
with a dirty smell ; while all the filth 
of the preceding autumn — all the 
various souvenirs which a merciful 
winter had rendered innoxious both to 
eye and nose, now assault l)oth organs, 
and go swimming about, and doubtless 
take refuge in the cellars also. Then, 
one after another, the householders, 
zealous to shut the door after the steed 
is stolen, cut drains before their houses, 
and the streets and places of the Dom 
are divided into patchwork canals, and 
old Coi/a Mutters, or portresses, assist 
all remote puddles with worn-out 
brooms, and the whole collection sooner 
or later finds its way to the town be- 
neath, where we forbear to follow it. 

Such is the history of a town thaw — 
but the apo^eosis of the country is very 
different. Here the soft hand of spring 
imperceptibly withdraws the bolts and 
bare of winter, while the earth, like 
a drowsy child 'twixt sleeping and 
waking, flings off one wrapper after 
RDOther and opes its heavy lids in 
showere of sweet rivulets. And the 
snow disappears, and the brown earth 
peeps almost dry from lieneath; and 
jrou wonder where all the mountains of 



moisture are gone. But wait — the 
riven are still locked, and though a 
strong current is pouring on their sur- 
face, yet, from the hi^ bridge, the 
green ice is still seen deep below, firm 
as a rock — and dogs go splashing over 
in the old track, and peasants with their 
horses venture long after it seems pru- 
dent. At length a sound like distant 
thunder, or the crashing of a forest, 
meets your ear, and the words ** Der 
Eisgang, der JEisgangT pass from 
mouth to mouth, and those who would 
witness this northern scene hurry out 
to the old stone bridge, and are obliged 
to take a circuitous route, for the watere 
have risen ankle deep — and then an- 
other crash, and you double your pace, 
regardless of wet feet, and are startled 
at the change which a few hours have 
produced. On the one side, close be- 
setting the bridge, and high up the 
banks, lies a field of ice lifting the 
waters before it and spreading them 
over the countiy; while huge masses 
flounder and swing against one another 
with loud reports, and heave up their 
green transparent edges, full six feet 
thick, with a majestic motion ; and all 
these press heavily upon the bridge, 
which trembles at every stroke, and 
stands like a living thing labouring and 
gasping for breadi through the smaU 
apertures of the almost choked arches. 
On the odier side the river is free of 
ice, and a furious stream, as if all the 
imprisoned watere of Russia were let 
loose, is dashing down, bearing with it 
some huge leviathan of semi-transpa- 
rent crystal, and curdling its watere 
about it, till this again is stopped by 
another field of ice lower down. 

The watere were rising every minute 
— ^night was approaching, and the beau- 
tiful old bridge gave us great alarm, 
when a party of peasants, fresh from 
their supper at the Iloff and cheered 
with brandy, arrived to relieve it. 
Each was armed with a long pole with 
an iron point, and flying down ^e 
piles and on to the ice itself, began 
hacking at the sides of the foremost 
monster, till, impelled bv the current 
beneath, it could fit and grind vtsAlt 
througYi Ithe Vnii'^ ^sA \^<q»^ ^^ywxs^ns^ 
thunder vi^BAXiEX \X& osolxw^sa Xj^fivssm* 
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The men were utterly fearleM, giving 
a keen aenee of adventare to their dan- 
gerouf task which riveted ua to the 
apot; iome of the moat daring rtanding 
aibd leaning with their wh^ weight 
over the bed of the torrent upon the 
very mass they were hewing ofl^ till the 
slow swing which preceded the final 
plunge made them fly to Uie piles for 
safety. Some fhigmenUwere doubly 
hard with imbedded stones and pieces 
of timber, and no sooner was one enemy 
demotched than another succeeded; 
and although bodies of men continaed 
relieving each other all night, the 
bridge sustained such damage as oould 
not be rq;iaired. All was over in 
twelve hours, but meanwhile ''the 
waters prevailed exceedinglv upon the 
eardi,*' and every hill ud building 
stood insulated. 

Such was the picture of our life a 
fortrngfat ago^ since when a stiU more 
ttrikinff change, if pNOssible, has come 
over the face of things. The earth, 
which so late emerged tpojd. her winter 
garh, is now dad in the liveliest livery ; 
while every tree and shrub have has^y 
changed their dresses in Nature's vast 
green-room, and stand all ready for the 
•ummer's short act Nowhere is Na- 
ture's hocus-pocus carried on so woo- 
derftilly — nowhere her scene-shifting 
so inconceivably rapid. You mav li- 
terally see her movements. I have 
watched the bird's-cherry at my win- 
dow. Two days ago, and it was sdll 
the same dried up spectre, whose every 
fi>rm» durinff the long winter, the vacant 
eve had studiously examined while the 
thoutfhto were fkr distant— yesterday, 
like the painter's D^hne, it was sprout- 
ing out at every finger, and Uhday it 
has shaken out its whole complement of 
leaves, and is throwing a verdant twi- 
light over my darkened room. The 
-whole air is full of the soft stirring 
sounds of the swollen buds snapping 
and cracking into life, and impregnated 
with the perfume of the fresh, oily 
leaves. The waters are full and clear 
^-the skies blue and serene—night and 
day are fiist blending into one continur 
MIS stream of soft Fight, and this our 

jmr eziateoipe is one perpebosi fiwsX. 

1^ Winter I where is thy -vktorj 1 



The resuTKction of spriog speaks to- 

This is the time fisr ghring and re- 
ceiring visits, and our neighbours, who 
thaw with the season* are now seso 
driving about, not ia slei^^ but in 
thdr high- wheeled carriages -^ the 
only eirhange of the ^Nring we are ia- 
dined to rmet,— taking then* meals, 
in defiance of swarms of goals and flies, 
upon their loog-ne|^ected balconies, 
and listening to the nightingales whose 
gurgling tltfoats are neard inoessaot. 
day and ni^ht, till oar daintier cars 
rebel at this surfi^t of sweet sounds. 
For Philomel, instead of pouring her 
plaint to the night, heard only by those 
whom kindred miseries fiirfaid to sleep, 
here boldly takes her station by bcoad 
sanshine, and, like some persons whose 
incorrigible thirst fi>r pi^ leads them 
to overlook all the decencies of sorrow, 
parades her grie&, equally visibly as 
audibly, to all who will listen; in vain 
endeavouring to overpower the peals of 
a rival sufferer perched on an opposite 
tree. How truly has Portia said — 

** The nlghtingal*. if she «lioold ahig hy day, 
When every goote u eftckliog. woold be 

thought 
No better a mnaician than the wren.** 

Here this bird of sorrow loses all her 
sentiment. 

The gardenen are now occupied in 
calling Uie gardens into existence, for 
at the commencement of winter every 
plant is taken up and consi^ed to its 
winter cellar, nqt to resume its station 
till summer appears ; and the fimiilies 
are wandering about, scanning the 
grounds as fondly as if returned to some 
K>Dg-withheld inheritance. Truly we 
might take a lesson from this fi*ngal 
northern people how to prize the gifte 
of Nature. 

Here every species of pleasure-ground 
goes under the grand denomination of 
A park, and it is impossible to convince 
those worthv foreigners that their wild 
meadow and forest scenery approaches 
much nearer the reali^, and indeed 
requires no alteration in many instances 
beyond that of neatness : though other 
parts o^ their heathy and morassy land- 
y«icav&iR«iQi4 lose in beauty by cultiva- 
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At one house we found every degree 
of relationship gathered together for 
the ceremony of introduction to a young 
lady just engaged to the eldest son. 
We diould Slink such matters better 
honoured in the breach than in the 
observance; but here the Braut, a 
silent poke-headed girl, went passively 
through the ordeal ; the mistress of the 
£unily presenting her to each as '* meine 
Schwiegertochter" my daughter-in-law 
— fbr in Estonia, let the period of mar- 
riage be ever so distant, the nearest 
titles of relationship are adopted b^ an- 
ticipation. By tms means a smgle 
lady, if she prove rather changeable, 
may provide nerself with a large circle 
(^connexions before she be burdened 
with a husband. Among the party was 
a young Russian Gturde Officier, then 
enjoying his year of absence from the 
£ervioe — one of the many privil^es at- 



tending the acquisition of an epaulette, 
—though no release from the uniform 
is allowed ; and who evidently made 
the most of his holiday by not opening 
his lips, or changing his position more 
than was absolutely necessarv : so that 
a littie sketch of combined Russian 
drilling and Grerman phlegma was 
made without his being in any way ao- 
cessar^ to the &ct But •* stille fVatser 
aind tief" and though Herrmann B. 
made his large brown eyes do all the 
work for his tongue, yet I su^)ect Hbere 
was more behind them than his more 
talkative companions could boast. 
Lively conversation, however, is not the 
favourite bosom sin of an Estonian gen- 
tieman, at least not more than can be 
convenientiy combined with the para* 
mount discussion of a pipe, to which, 
after the novelty of the Braut had sttb* 
sided, they all resorted. 
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, and their aeat at Linden— Anecdote of Peter the Great and his friend Menadiilwff— 
—The Oaitle of Habjal— Dagen Oirl— Odd coUectiona— Riesenberg and the Barbneaa S. 



OcTR joamey to . . . commenced on 
the 10th of June. At four in the morn- 
ing we awoke to a sky cool as night and 
bnght as noon, but numan nature was 
not the less sleepy, and Sascha had 
alternately repeatML in tones of progres- 
sive loudness " It is four of the clock — 
it is the fifth hour," and blurted out 
various adjurations in Russian, which, 
as th^r would infallibly have puzzled 
her BarUhna^ or lady, when wide 
awake, she inversely reasoned would 
effectually arouse her when half asleep, 
before she could be prevailed upon to 
stir. Oh, this getting up I what a daily 
torment is it! — watchmgs and vigils 
are nothing in comparison I In vain 
would we run away from our sins; 
your sound morning sleepers are just 
as incorrigible in the full uncurtained 
blaze of a Russian June, as in the drowsy 
candlelight of a London November. 
But who calls the callers? Here we 
will change the subject 

Then came the lusty breakfast — the 
final closing of the great ^peiac Korb, 
or provision basket, on which all hopes 
of good cheer in this country depena — 
the last injunctions to the household — 
the last kisses to children, and off we 
set in an open barouche and four, well 
settled down in a comfortable carriage- 
position, and well disposed to enjoy our 
journey, or rather that luxurious, un- 
tiring converse of two individuals, near 
and dear, who have spent all life's 
youth together, and gathered much of 
lUSs's experience apart Nor was ^is 
Ikiifi&czoiis tete-h'te'te through mo\8Xi^\8Jm& ' 
I htay woods whose boug\i& %we^ 



our carriage, and whose murmurs scarce 
before mingled with the lisping soonds 
of English, likely to be interrupted: 
for on his box sat Mart, the Estonian 
coachman, and before us sat Saacha, 
the Russian maid, and my dear oompa^ 
uion spoke no Russian, and I no E^ 
nian, and the two servants were equally 
mute to each other, so that df our 
quartet only two could exchange speech 
together, and that in three languages 
alternately. 

It was a strange but sweet drive 
through this wild country, of which we 
seem^ the only passing tenants—occa- 
sionally rousing ourselves from s<Hne 
mutual reminiscence of girlhood's &n^ 
ded grie^ or soberer relation of wmnan- 
Hood's real sorrow, from dreams and 
scenes only of the past — ^for thoee who 
love deeply and soon must part, care not 
for the future — to gaze atsome untutored 
beauty in the hmdscape, which each 
equally admired, or some tasteless f^neak 
of man which both equally laughed at 
This, however, does not af^ly to the 
country-houses, which, with the excep- 
tion of the wooden ones, are tenerally 
built with taste, and often wi£ ma^- 
ficence; but to the choice of a poation, 
where, it is true, the good Estonians do 
not shine. Often in the course of our 
journey did the road lead us through 
winding avenues of majestic trees, or 
parky ground laid out by Nature's 
han<l, where the ese involuntarily 
sought the mansion of the proprietor— 
but sought in vain : for if one estate be 
k TSiOT^'^\3SG£»2\^^D£v»lwlth the beauties 
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another, there you may be sure the 
- mansion, splendid in itself is planted 
in some industriously picked corner, 
just where none of these are visible. 
To approach a house through shadeless 
corn-fields is the thing in Estonia ; and 
as for a view, they prefer that of their 
own farming buildings to anything 
Nature can offer. Listen to that pretty 
woman who sits bolt upright on that 
hard chair : she is describing an estate 
her husband has lately purchased. 
'' The house stands on a hill — beneath 

it a valley with a beautiftil " what ? 

a beautiful stream? by no means: a 
beautiful forest? neither; but ** une 
belle liable" and that with a red-tiled 
roof. 

But to return to our pleasant drive. 
Mankind now began to emerge — pea- 
sants, with files of carts laden with 
brandy or milk, turned off for the 
carriage of the Sachsa, as they still 
designate their Teutonic - descended 
masters— little peasant children with 
no further incumbrance than a shift, 
and heads of hair like shaggy poodle 
dogs, darted from a thicket to open a 
gate, while here a woman toiled at the 
plough, and a man smoked and looked 
on, and there a man was brutally beat- 
ing a girl, whilst women stood by with 
unconcern. And in this latter case we 
oould not resist interference, and Mart 
delivered a most impressive admonition 
from his mistress's lips in improved 
Estonian, which was received sulkily, 
and, like most temporary relief, I dare 
say did its object more harm than 
good. 

By eight o'clock, the sun had ac- 
quired more heat than was agreeable 
to bear, and by ten it was insupport- 
able, and our spirited horses hung their 
heads, and only languidly repelled the 
attacks of the great flies, big as cock- 
chafers, called here Bremsen, which 
followed them in flights,— sometimes 
blundering into the carriage, to the 
great interruption of all romantic re- 
miniscences. Under these, circum- 
stances the roof of the ^reat Krug 
which reared itself in the distance was 
rather a more welcome sight than usual 
— a building so denuded of every 
enmfoji, that it is di&cidi to conceive 



how a travelling people like the Esto^ 
nians, who are always staging from 
one great house to another, and traverse . 
thousands of wersts in a year within 
the bounds of their own province, have 
not encouraged better accommodations. 
These Krugs are at once the public- 
houses of the peasantry and the only 
inns of the sentler traveller — immense 
erections, onen very picturesque with- 
out, and particularly picturesque within 
klso ! — of which there are one or more 
on every estate, and whence a decent 
revenue is derived from the sale of 
brandy and beer. Those Krugs whose 
position on a high road leads them to 
expect company of a better sort are 
kept by Germans, speaking most un- 
grammatical German, with all the pre- 
tensions of a better class, and the 
squalidness of the y&tj lowest. Here 
a room or two is allotted to the carriage- 
traveller, where you are expected to 
bring your own provisions to spread 
the filthy table, and your own cushions 
to fill the wretched bedstead. After a 
hearty inroad into our Speise Kerb, 
and a short nap upon a bench so narrow 
that the first unesisy start threatened to 
fling the sleeper on the floor, but which 
offered the advantage of the least pos- 
sible contact with surrounding objects, 
we turned out into Nature's vast hos- 
telry, leaving Sasc^ and Mart to con- 
verse with their eyes. 

Before us was a handsome country- 
house, called Rosenthal^ belonging to 
a proprietor of the same name, sur- 
rounded with gardens of unusual 
beauty, which, though utter strangers^ 
we received a courteous invitation to 
explore, and where, with sketch-book 
in hand, and a sweet voice at my side, 
more than the miseries of an Estonian 
Krug would soon have been forgotten. 
The country was very fertile — enor- 
mous fields of waving com, some of 
them above a hundred acres in extent, 
hemmed in with loftv woods, and dotted 
with those stones which form a pecu- 
liar feature in an Estonian landscape 
These are blocks of granite, varying 
in size from huge masses, big as houses, 
of every picturesque form and colour^ 

to such as OUft TQ!Wi ^iwiW \\^^^K\<3Qk 

lie strewed Vn m^x\«^<^ xj.^^^^ snssSm^ j 
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at this ooontry, to which thej are not 
indtgenoosy— etpecially lining die sea- 
ooasty— and dkmbtless hare been rent 
in tome eonvulsion of nature from the 
opposite muite shores of Finland. I 
iras langned at for callbg them rocAs, 
thoogfa, if siae be a qualification for 
that tide, many desenre it Here thtnr 
are called, concurring in name as well 
as in meaning with our boulder stones, 
Bulla Steine. To pick the fields dean 
of these foreigners to the soil would be 
impossible, but the smaller ones are 
evlled off for fences, and other pur- 
poses of buildinff. 

By this time &e horses had enjoyed 
their necessary rest and we resumed 
our carriage position — the only comfort- 
able one to be had, — and passing through 
many pretty estates and fields of wheat, 
here a rare sight, came in view of the 
towers of CasUe Lode about seven in 
the eyening. Here another Krug, 
rather less comfortless than the Ro- 
senthal one, received us, having the ad- 
dition of a tallow-besprinklcd biliiard- 
tablc to the other stated furniture. But 
the old castle had sufficient interest to 
render the evening agreeable. It is a 
fine building with massive towers, en- 
closing a courtyard, with the inscrip- 
tion **Albertus de Buxhoveden Epis- 
copus, renovavit 1435," and entered by 
a massive bridge and gateway over a 
moat Altogether a most picturesque 
spot, with fine old trees and majestic 
expanse of water ; nothing wanted but 
more ruin or more repair.* Its history 
dates from the earliest episcopal times 
in Estonia, being mentioned as a 
bishop's castle as early as the thir- 
teenth century. It sustained many 
sieges, and all the wear and tear of a 
country so long divided within itself 
and contended for by others, and under 
Peter the Great became crown property, 
being appropriated as a prison for state 
offences. The last inmate in this capa- 
city was a Princess of Wirtemberg, 
whose fate has given a horrible interest 
to its walls. She was confined here 
by Catherine II. ; some say for having 



♦ These n-ords seem i\Vfated« toT k teNu 
~ -mtha subfcquent to our visit this e&sWe n««a 
ned b J fire to a ita'e of ruin. 



divulged a state seeret, otbov ior 
having attracted the notioe of her son 
Paul. Be this as it amy, ihe was 
vonng and very beaatifbl — was at int 
iodg^ here with the retinue and dis- 
tinction befitting her rank, and is still 
remembered by some of the ddeit 
noblemen in the province as having 
entertained them with miicli graee, 
and condescended to jcnn in the wahi, 
where her personal ehanns and wo- 
manly coquetry, joined to the roaanee 
of her misfortunes and high rank, 
gained her many manl^ hearts. But 
like a royal predecessor in history, her 
diarms proved her destmetioii. To 
her infimte wretchedness tb^guned 
the attention of Genera] Pohlmttm, 
who had the char^ of the beaatifhl 
prisoner. Under divers pretences her 
attendants were dimimriied, her Ubertf 
curtailed, and her keeper proved lum- 
self a villain. The sequel to this was 
her death under most heart-rendinff 
circumstances, being left like a second 
GrCDofeva utteriy unassisted and un- 
csred for at the time of giving birth ts 
an infimt, of which she was not ddi- 
vered, and which perished with her. 
Her corpse was put into a cellar of tiie 
castle — all inquiry stifled upon the qpot, 
and, being obnoxious to Catherine, no 
appeal to her justice was nuuie. No- 
thing was done in Paul's time, noritt 
Alexander's, nor in short till a tew 
years back, when tiie Prince of Olden- 
burg, nearly related to the decnsed, 
came expressly to Castie Lode. Owing 
to the quality of the atmoq>here the 
body was found in a state of preser- 
vation which left no doubt as to ^ 
cause of her death, and was decendy 
interred in the church of Goldenbeck, 
close by. 

We lingered about the spot, and saw 
happy children's faces ^leamim; firca 
those rooms which this last hapless 
prisoner had inhabited, and returning 
to our Krug ordered clean hay into oar 
empty bedsteads, and disposed oursdves 
to rest But the shade of the Princess 
of Wirtemberg haunted our minds; 
and as for our bodies, never did I know 
how much it required to make a bed 
«i^\s(eiw^. '^<ii«^ 't»S>3Dss«a*. r«st is worse 
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drownness in the world dull the into- 
lenible aching of oor boues as we 
tarned from side to side on those hard 
planks. At length, persuading our^ 
selves that it would be better ror maa 
and horse to avoid the heat of the day, 
we roused Mart from his softer lair 
beside his steeds, who rose, like a wil- 
ling, gentle Estoniab, widiout a mur- 
mur, ajid Sascha from her elbows <m 
the table, whose little Tartar eyes could 
hardly open at all, and leaving our bed 
to hardier-nursed travellers, we dozed 
on in the carriage ; waking up as we 
splashed through a wide stream, and 
then dozing again till we reached Leal 
at five. This place, which consists 
of litde more tnan a long street of 
wretched houses, is called, par excel- 
lence, das Fleck Leal — literally the 
qiot Leal,— and spot, hole, nest, call it 
what they will, never was tiiere such a 
detestable abode seen. We stopped at 
a Krug, where not a creature was stir- 
ring, and, after knocking in vain, 
opened a door, when a scene presented 
itself which beggars all description. 
I have described to you the day aspect 
of a Volks Stube — we now saw the 
night one. About twenty creatures 
were lying on stove, floor, and table — 
old and young— boys and girls — hig- 
ciedy - piggledy — ibe atmosphere at 
teast lOO^and tMck and reeking from 
this human hecatomb. In the centre 
of the floor lay a wayworn soldier with 
his martial cloak around him, the onlv 
decent figure of the party, which, with 
the exception of an old hag, who came 
forward in a state which made us re- 
treat, slept on unoonoemed at our en- 
trance. Never was poor humanity 
seen under a more disgusting aspect. 
In vain did Sascha stand behind with 
Speise Korb on arm— no place was 
clean enough to receive it ; and as for 
ourselves, we had been better off in an 
English pigsty. So out we sallied, 
tired, hungry, chilly, and dirty, and in 
the Tery worst of all possible humoiuns 
with ^e Fleck and all its inhabitants, 
and sat down in the churchyard to 
while away time. The FUck, however, 
boasts a history— has fragments of a 
eastle and monastery still standing — 
has been besieged over and over again. 



and almost burnt down several times— ^ 
I heartily wish it had been so quite. 
After studying all the inscriptions in 
the churchyard, alternately German 
and Estonian, with here and there a 
stray Swedish memento^ and looking at 
our watches to hurry time in vain, we 
returned to our carriage, where poo^ 
tired Sascha was enjoying a short ob* 
livion from her woes. Kather than 
disturb her, we bethought ourselves to 
try an Estonian Krug close by, for 
those incamatious of nastiness who had 
assailed us upon our arrival were Grer* 
mans, and would have scorned to be 
confimnded with the peasantry; and 
here we found, though no great accom- 
modation, yet a clean table and chair 
in the hostess's room — ^a brisk, hand-^ 
some creature, whom we disturbed from 
her spnniujgr-wheel at the side of her 
sleepmg child, and who soon took her 
place in my sketch-book. 

From Leal we passed through a 
country uninteresting widi the exeep-^ 
tion of an oak-wood of great age and 
beauty— a sight of uncommon occur- 
rence^and blocks of granite of im- 
mense size which towered above the 
corn-fields, and by ten o'clock reached 
ourioumey's end. 

We were now in the portion of that 
province called the iVieck; Estonia 
having been from the eadiest timea 
divided into four districts, entitled the 
Wieck, East and South Harrien, Jei^ 
wen, and Wierland, each of which hat 
advantages of some kind or other, as 
the old song celebi-ates :— 

** In dem Wieck, da wird nan rieck; 
In Harrien, da wohnen die Kaxrien ; 
In Wierland, ist gut Hieriand ; 
In Jerwen mocht ich leben und uterben.** 

One drawback, however, to the wealth 
of the Wieck is a most nionotonoos 
country, with large sandy and morassy 
tracts, but highly fertile under cultiva- 
tion, which both the priests and kni^ts 
no doubt discovered, for this district 
appears to have beeta more particularly 
their residence. Lying also alon^ the 
coast of the Baltic, here excessively 
dangerous to navigators, the shattered 
fortunes of a Wieck seigneur are not 
unseldom te^^t^^ Xyj rtxcVe ^xaiv- 
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the spring and aatunm winds, in their 
fury up and down this narrow sea, 
throw on their shores. Not long ago 
one of these gentlemen had a car^ 
of the best Champagne wafted to Ms 
feet, just as he was sounding the con- 
tents of his cellar in preparation for 
the marriage-feasting of his adopted 
daughter. 

It is a barbarous custom this strand- 
right, but civilization is not sufficiently 
advanced here to dispense with it, and 
fewer lives would be saved if this bribe 
to cupidity were not held out. That 
period of cruelty when &lse lights were 
nung out to entangle ships is passed 
away with the fate of the notorious 
Baron Ungem Sternberg, who from 
his own house, situated on a high part 
of the island of Dagen, where he lived 
in undisputed authority, displayed a 
light which mi^P^ many a mariner. 
This continued unnoticed, for he was 
powerful in wealth and influence, till 
the disappearance of a ship's captsdn. 
who was found dead in his room': ihe 
existence of goods to a large extent 
under the floors of the house, and other 
eoncurrinff circumstances, led to his 
apprehension. His family, one of the 
highest in the province, urged him to 
fly, but he was fearless to the last 
Some of his contemporaries still re- 
member his trial, which took place 
thirty-two years back, when he ap- 
peared before the Landrathe, his equals, 
m the garb of a peasant, with chains on 
hands and feet, and was condemned to 
Siberia, but not to the mines. His 
name was struck off the roll of nobility, 
but his children's left untouched. 
Some think him hardly done by, and 
his fiunily stands high as ever ; and, if 
they have not inherited the crimes, 
they have at all events the daring cou- 
rage, enterprise, shrewd sense, and 
sparkling wit of their pirate ancestor. 
I have heen told by an English seaman 
that the sensation of this aflair extended 
even to England, and that placards 
were seen in the streets of London — 
•* Beware of Ungem Sternberg, the Sea 
Robber," — as a warning to sailors. 
At iwo days* end, having accom- 
piUfied a visit of too serious and ^maXft' 
JO import to be commented u^nYiftt^i 



we resumed our journey, and took the 

road fbr the seat of Connt , at 

Linden, near HabsaL Here, unless the 
traveller knows the Eatonian as wdl as 
the German name of an estate, he is no 
nearer the object of his sewreh; and, 
doubtful of our road, we had to impiire 
for the Ongere MoU, or Ungem estate, 
Linden having formerly Monged to 
this familj. This is one of those 
houses which that said refinement which 
lieth not in the purse, and which both 
the Count and his beautiful Countess 
cordially agree in maintaining, has filled 
with those numerous, nameless little 
comforts which cost little beyond the 
thought Linden is one of the most 
deliffhtAil residences I have seen, but 
at me same time our Coont is one 
whose presence would enliven the fbor 
bare walls of an Estonian Kmg. Wit 
without effort, kindness without dis- 

5 lay, nobility as much by nature as 
escent, and a life of adventore, ccmi- 
bine to make him one of the most 
charming specimens of aristocratic 
mankind, whether seen in Estonia or 
England. 

This estate lies directly cm the coasts 
the passing vessels visible from the 
drawing-room windows, and has been 
immortidized by the presence of Peter 
the Great, who visited it in his pere- 
grinations along the shores of the Bdtie 
for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
position for his fhture ci^taL The 
Zar and his inseparable friend Menschi- 
koff were here entertained in fesr and 
trembling by a pretty widow. Countess 
Steenbock, n^ Baroness Ungem, wImsb 
feelings lay with her late sovereign 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Neverthdesi 
Peter felt very well disposed towards 
his pretty hostess, but Menschikoff was 
on the alert to catch up anything that 
could at once demonstrate her luke- 
warmness and his loyalty. Oocanoa 
for this soon presented itself at dinner 
upon the Zar's health being given by 
the Countess, when Menschikoff'swaiy 
eye quickly observed that the goblet 
whereout she drank was decoratea with 
the royal arms of Sweden, imd thun- 
dered out a remonstrance in the style 
ol ^<&dv^,dQiahtle8s more loyal tmm 
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but a tear, as our host assures us, stood 
in her beautiful eye, and Peter, whose 
heart could better brook torrents of 
men's blood than one pearly drop from 
pretty woman, thundered back upon 
Ikis High Admiral all the opprobrious 
e^pithets he could remember, desiring 
him to fidl in love with her that mo- 
ment and make her his wife for an 
atonement Of course Menschikoff did 
as he was bid, but the CounteFs's tears 
flowed fiister and fkster, for she thought 
no &te so horrible as that of being a 
Russian's wife, and reiving on the 
generosity of a discarded lover, more 
to be trusted, it is true, than a favoured 
one, avowed herself the betrothed of 
her cousin Hans Rosen, who lived on 
the island of Dagen, just opposite her 
windows. So Menschikoff's ardour as 
suddenly cooled, and Baron Rosen took 
the widow at her word, and from their 
descendants our fascinating Count in- 
herited the estate of Linden. 

From Linden we visited Habsal, a 
small seaport-town which at one time 
enjoyed considerable importance, but 
whose chief attraction now consists in 
bathing-houses in summer, and the 
magnificent remains of the castle, for- 
merly the residence of the Bishops of 
HabsEd. From the magnitude of the 
ruins, this appears to have been an 
episcopal castle of uncommon splen- 
dour. The church, with cloisters and 
chapel adjoining, as well as part of the 
refectoiT, a tower, and other portions, 
are still standing, and are surrounded 
by embankments and a massive wall of 
great beauty, secured at intervals by 
turreted towers : outside of these is a 
garden with fruit-trees venerable as 
Sie ruin, with a moat beyond surround- 
ing that portion which tike sea does not 
protect Habsal shared all the vicissi- 
tudes of Estonia, — was plundered by 
the infuriated peasantry, who made the 
Wieck especially the theatre of their 
excesses, and more than once bartered 
with the neighbouring castles of Leal 
and Lode for gold. 

Count ^— is now erecting and 
adorning a mansion which has the rare 
view of a fine Gothic castle on the 
right, and the waves of the Baltic on 
ibeleft, and promises to be as comfort- 



able within as it is magnificent without 
He is possessed of large property, in- 
cluding quarries of a fine quality of 
stone, with which a contract has re- 
cently been made to repave Petersburg, 
and IS the encourager of all ingenuity 
in the peasants, and the promoter of 
labour for wages. Large estates on 
the island of Dagen are also his. The 
peasantry there have a distinct costume, 
and amongst his household was a Dagen 
girl, who was handed blushing into the 
drawing-room for us to examine her 
accoutrements. The head-dress was a 
circular plait of hair, braided with a 
red cloth roll, which fastened behind, 
and hung down in long ends tipped 
wi th gold fringe. The dress was merely 
a linen shift, high to the throat, and 
half-leg long, crimped from top to bot- 
tom — me Imeu being soaked with as 
much strong starchUfe it can hold, 
crimped with long ladis of wood, and 
then put into the oven to dry, whence 
it issues stiff and hard as a b(»eu:d. 
How the Dagen ladies manage to sit 
down in this case of iron is more than 
I can say, since we did not see this 
evolution performed. The belt, how- 
ever, is the chief curiosity, being made 
of broad black leather, studded with 
massive brass heads, with a second 
hanging belt in military ^uise, whence 
a knife in a silver case is suspended, 
and which fastens behind with a fringe 
of brass chains. High-heeled shoes 
and red stockings completed the attire, 
and altogether a prettier bandit maidoi 
never was seen. 

Linden is stored with all the curio- 
sities which the combined taste and 
humour of our host has collected, 
llere may be seen beautifully carved 
Gothic furniture, and in a conspicuous 
place the painted figure-head of an 
English vessel; — fine old armour, in- 
laid firelocks, and a rapier which a 
middle-sized man must mount a chair 
to unsheath ;— good pictures of ances- 
tors, and one of a burning town where 
the moon is introduced as foreground ; 
— collections of snuff-boxes, &c., and 
various relics of his grandsire the King 
of Sweden ; and lastly, a collecdovk. oiC 
a peculiar kVn4 oi wxvjffiA^TL, ^\k\0&. '^'^ 
Count fiatter^ VmnsfiM fi^X <£h^ii ^^^^ ^ 
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our own bizarm couutrymen would 
have thought of making ; so, with the 
particular sparkle of the eye and com> 
pressiou of lip which always preceded 
an act or sayins which inade every- 
body laugh but himself, he opened a 
drawer where lay, in sad inactivity, a 
whole collection of— snuffers. There 
Were snufl^rs couchctnt^ and snuffers 
rcmpant — snuffers which no one could 
have guessed to be snuffers, and yet 
which looked like notliiug else in art 
or nature — Russian snufl'ers fine with 
gilding, but which rattled and let out 
the snuff— a curious German contriv- 
ance which required three hands, and 
a Chinese one with a trigger to pull, 
producing a concussion which generally 
snuffed me caudle — out;— and lastly, 
as a satire upon the whole, there was 
a genuine Birmingham pair — light, 
bright, and plun — which with one 
gentle click did the work of all the 

What a pity it is that Count 

has no children to inherit his fine pro- 
perty and finer disposition ! He is now 
petitioning the Emperor for leave to 
legate both title and estates to a sister's 
son; but come what may, there will 

never be such another Count as 

the present. Two happy days were 
here snatched ttom time, and when the 
fkrewell hour arrived we forgot how 
recent had been our knowledge of each 
other, and only feared the future might 
never reunite those whom fate had 
placinl so far asunder. And again a 
tear stood in the eye of the beautiful 
hostess of Linden, and our host lor\ed 
strenuously towards his own feet — ^the 
neatest, by the way, in the world— and 
attempted some humorous demonstra- 
tions of the fidelity of manly memories, 
and the fieiithlessness of feminine : but 
it would not do; and we were worse 
than either. It is pleasant to rove 
through the world, but it is hard to 
part from those who gratuitously re- 
ceive the stranger as the fHend. 

We left Linden at an unusual hour 
— our time was scarce-and our energies 
plentiftil, so we enjoyed our friends' 
wodetj till midnight, and set off in the 



short twilight. Our horses had beeo 
sent forward about twenty miles, it 
being the conventional courtesy in this 
country for the host to give you his owd 
horses for the first stage, and for the 
hostess to replenish your Speise Kerb 
with the best from her table. Repass- 
ing Lode, we took a dififerent route, and 
halted a few hours at Riesenberg, the 
seat of Baron S., and one of the most 
magnificent houses to be found here or 
in any country. The Baroness S. is a 
perfect Flora m taste, which with her, 
from the peculiar art she possesses of 
heightening Nature's beauty by a cer- 
tain poetry of arrangement* amounts to 
real genius. Not only do her gardens 
and grounds bloom beneath her hands, 
but she has taught her flowers to niriog 
from one {Hilar to another of her beau- 
tiful saloon, nestling themselves in rich 
clusters amongst the architectural or- 
naments, and hanging above like cen- 
sers of rich perfiimes^ till» with the 
little blonde Cupids, whom she has also 
contrived to rear in profusioov q>orting 
on the parquete flopr beneath, a pret- 
tier scene can hardly be imagined. 

Nothing can exceed the Dospitali^ 
of the Elstonians. Servants, horses, aJI 
are equally entertained, and the tra- 
veller sent rejoicing on his way, never 
to forget obligations so unosteutatiously 
bestowed. From Riesenberg we com- 
menced our last stage honoieward, and 
leaning back with tired lanjEnor re- 
sumed that intimate language of afEbo- 
tion, that sweet fiow of uttered thought, 
which ^ pours from hearts by nature 
matched. ' And, low in the heavens, 
the bright orb of day, which had at- 
tended us in cloudless splendour fix)m 
two in the morning — ^the steps of Aurora 
being at this season here fbUowed by at 
least twenty rosy hours — streamed cool 
and subdued through groves of slender- 
stemmed trees, reminding us at eyery 
instant of Turner's matchless prodoo- 
tions (fbr who Uke him has ever riAlised 
the truth of a sunny dciy, the golden 
fields, the fleecy clouds, aqd countless 
fluttering, glittering leaves?)^ and at 
last sunk to his short xest again beibre 
we reached ours. 
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LETTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 



Bathing-life at ReTal— ^^^utom-hoose troubles extnordinury— Voyage aoron the Golf— Union 
of various nations^Approaeh to Helsingforst— A ball— Baroness K.— Shopping propensities 
of lady passengers— Granite beauties of Helsingforst— The Obsenratory— The Botanical 
Garden— An eventAal dinner— Sweaborg— The Scheeren— Symptoms of smoggling— Return 
toReval. 



We have resmned our life in Reval, the 
population of which is now swelled with 
hundreds of bathing guests — chiefly 
Petersburgians, who, enervated by the 
long winter's confinement and diasipa- 
tion, imbibe fresh life both from the air 
and water of this pretty bay ; and Ger- 
mans, Russian bred, who are glad to 
renew reccdlections of their fiitherland 
and mother-tongue at so short a dis- 
tance. The Pyroskafib between Reval 
and Petersburg are constantly plying, 
80 overladen with passengers as greatly 
to neutralise their acoommodations. 
Bathing is here conducted very differ- 
ently from what it is with us: — no 
chilly early rising with a walk to the 
beach before the day is aired — no tor- 
menter in the shape of a rough sailor 
or &t fishwoman to plunoe you remorse- 
lessly beneath a horrid wave, where 
you i^ue blinded, deafened, and stifled, 
and incomparably colder and crosser 
than you went in ; — but here, when the 
day is at the hottest, vou step leisurely 
in, like a water-nympn, bathe head and 
face, nestle grsidually beneath the 
rippling waves, and listen to their soft 
whispers and dabble with their smooth 
resistance for twenty minutes if you 
please: emerging with limbs warm, 
pliant, and strengthened, and with the 
most ardent desire for the renewal of 
this luxury, which may be safely in- 
dulged in again the same afternoon. I 
have seen delicate creatures, who at 
first were lifted trom the carriace to the 
bathinff-house, restored dav by day, and 
in a fortnight's time bathing with a 
xest that seemed to renew all their euer- 

S'es. Bathing is so indispensable to 
e BmeuD, that be makes a study of 



it, and straagthens himself in summer 
as thoroughly as he warms himself in 
winter. Then, when the heat of ibe 
day is subsidhig, the deep shades of 
Catherinthal are the universal resort; 
and equipages and pedestrians Ime the 
road fh>m Reval. Here a band of mi- 
litary music plays, and restaurateurs 
offer ices, chocolate, &c., and you pa* 
rade about and your friends join yon, 
and you sit down and the gnats sting 
you ; and if you don't like this, you 
may adjourn to the aaUe de dame cIom 
by, where the limbs so late floating 
listlessly on the waves now twirl roimd 
in the hunying waltz ;— and all this is 
very pleasant for a short time. 

The reigning topics in the beaa 
monde, after the Empress's illness and 
the Grand Duchess's marriage, were 
the Lust Fahrte, or pleasure-tripa to 
Helsingforst — a city which, although 
merely a six hours' voyage across ^ie 
gulf, has been only recently discovered 
by the Estonians. Two years back a 
few individuals ventured across, and» 
being entertained with great kin^ ^ n egf 
by &e Finlanders, returned with such 
panegyrical accounts of the charms of 
Helsingforst, that multitudes followed 
their example, and the hospitality of 
the inhabitants has been put to a severe 
test These trip^ which take plaee 
about once a fortnight, have proved a 
very successful speoilation to the pro- 
jectors, but a particularly sore sub^ 
ject to the shopkeraers of Beval, who^ 
after paying high duty for their goods, 
are deserted by their customers for the 
better and cheaper wares of dutY-ftee. 
Finland. Hexice \\. \& ^^aX ^<& "^x^s^cki^ 
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in every Texatious and annoying pre- 
caution for counteracting Uiis evil; 
and, were the explorers of the new re- 

Sion only men, there could be little 
oubt of their perfect success, but 
woman's wit has baffled greater ^^rants 
than thev. If it be sweet to drive a 
bargain, how much more so to smuggle 
it urottgh seeming impossibilities ! — 
Consequently the shopkeepers at home 
find no greater demand than before these 
extra regulations were enforced. 

Having determined on joining one 
of these iust Fahrte, we soon came in 
for our share of the tender mercies of 
the custom-house denizens, who, t.» 
make double sure, Ml upon you at both 
ends of your journey. To our bootless 
indignation, our trunks had to be sub- 
mitted to their inspection the day before 
starting, when they took a list of every 
article they included, extending even 
to the umbrellas, the same being an 
item of great attraction at Helsingforst ; 
so that any forgotten article, any inno- 
cent pocket-handkerchief or pair of 
stockings of the most honest descent, 
not included in the list, ran the risk of 
condemnation upon our return. This 
plan had not even the advantage of 
preparing us betimes for our journey, 
and when we awoke at five the next 
morning there were still a thousand 
things to do, and a thousand to think of 
— ^the one remembered without doing, 
and the other done without thought. 
So many of the ^te of Reval were 
bound on the same errand, that the 
whole littie town was wide awake at 
this early hour, and equipages and four 
thundered down the Domberg without 
the usual precautions, and jostied each 
other in the harbour; while no less 
than a hundred and eighty persons 
. mounted the littie steam-boat. 

What a mixture of northern nations 
and dialects were here ! — grave Danes 
and slender Swedes ; Russians of every 
style of phyuognomy, European and 
Asiatic, with strange foil names, like 
water gulping out of a bottie, and a I 
certain air of liveliness and jaontiness, 
whence the fitting appellation of le 
J^hmpaia du Nord; and the fat, fubsy, 
pidegm&tic German, the very a&^X\vee»\% 
fibis latter, whose pipe is as a ieatar^ 



of his face, and not always the plainest ; 
all uniting in the one adopted tongue 
of courtesy, fitness, and pertness — 
French — and yet not a Frenchman 
amon^ them all. Many friends and 
acquaintances were here, and Herr- 
mann li., witii the speaking eyes and 
silent ton^e, who saw everythmg and 
said nothing ; and, by an agreeable ac- 
cident, it happened that no husband 
had his wifo on board, and no wife her 
husband, and — ^'tis true, 'tis pity, pity 
'tis 'tis true— these connubiid fragments 
never appeared to better advantage; 
and, there being nobody to please, all 
were pleased, and the weather was 
beautitnl, and the sea as even-tempered 
as the rest Ourselves were tiw only 
unworthy representatives of ** that isle 
which boasts, profose as vernal Uooms, 
the fiiirest dames and gentlest swains ,*" 
though the many plain Ekigli«hwomen 
and ill-mannered Engli^unen who 
crowd the Continent, it is to be feared, 
may have shaken a foreigner's fidth in 
this respect. 

At first a decent pause was allowed 
for reserve ; then the avant garda of 
each party exchanged civilities, which 
thence quickly circulated through the 
mass, and only a solitary Estonian or 
two^ .in whom the spirit of formality 
seemed embodied, ^Id aloo£ T^ 
Russians, as the saying goes, "soon 
feed out of your hand," but they tem- 
per the act with a grace whiqjb the 
haughtiest of hearts could not resist 
No nation so ingeniously unites the 
most perfect sluttery with the most 
perfect good breeding. The same man 
whose intacte manners would fit him 
for the highest circles will not scruple 
to exhibit neglisences of dress which 
our lowest would shun — generals with 
princely fortunes, affecting a contempt 
for the effeminacy of whole attire, may 
be seen at times in threadbare surtoats 
and boots they might better bestow on 
their valets; but this mauvais gexre 
takes its rise from the highest authority 
6f the empire, who himself it is said, 
occasionally enjoys the relaxation of 
being out at elbows. Be this as it may, 
neatness is certainly not an inherent 
c^affiX\\:^ \sv «. Uussian disposition. 
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islands of rocks, some of them only 
tenanted by fishermen, others massively 
fortified— especially that called Swea- 
borg, which is the Cronstadt of this 
Finnish capital. Nor does the likeness 
end here, for the town itself^ clean and 
handsomely built, recalls Petersburg 
upon the first aspect Tremendous 
thunder-clouds were gathering over the 
rocky landscape, and we hurried to the 
SocietaU Haus, the only hotel in the 
town, and a magnificent building, where 
most of the hundred and eighty found 
accommodation. Here we were no 
sooner housed than thunder and light- 
ning burst over the town, but were 
little heeded in the welcome rattle of 
knives and forks. The storm subsided 
into a regular rain, but shopping was 
not to be neglected — what else did all 
these good ladies come for? -so we 
sallied out, buying new umbrellas and 
Indian-rubber caloshes as we moved 
along, and laughing at the immediate 
service these new acquisitions had to 
perform. And all having much the 
same errands, and much the same cu- 
riosity, we moved from shop to shop, 
dirough the streaming and deserted 
streets, a party of at least thirty, to the 
great astonishment of the towusfolks. 
Groods were cheap, but of no great 
choice; and we could not but admire 
the military precision of one of these 
wifeless huslMmds. Whilst others were 
debating what first to look at, he came, 
saw, and chose ; but, unfortunately for 
his doctrine of promptitude, and more 
especially for his wife's feelings, they 
were invariably ugly things. 

That evening the theatre advertised 
a piece in honour of one of our passen- 
gers, the lady of a distinguished per- 
sonage, but we preferred a ball, where 
we were initiated into the mysteries of 
a Su^doiaet a dance with no recom- 
mendation but the time it leaves you to 
improve your partner's acquaintance. 
The countenances around us were 
hijgfaly uninteresting — light hair and 
fiur complexions pleutifuL The belle 
of the room — and Heaven knows no 
^reat beauty was wanting to claim this 

title— was a Baroness K , fiuned 

for the no very rare gift of portionless 
"beuityr, and for her hopeless attach- 



ment to an equally empty-handed Rus- 
sian lieutenant The Emperor, who^ 
according to this precedent, thought it 
sweeter to bless one loving pair than 
** heap rewards on vulgar merit," 
touched by her faithful love and fiiding 
looks, allowed the lady a pension, that 
she might indulge the one and regain 
the other. The former has been ef- 
fected, but the latter probably were too 
far gone to remedy ; and the baroness 
has retained only that little peculiarity 
of manner of Uiose ladies who look 
at their own beauty on the unpoetical 
side. 

The next day, Sunday, was fine. We 
proposed walking and seeing the granite 
beauties of the place by sunshine, but 
Mesdames A., B., and C. intended no 
such thing. The shops, though shut 
^^pour preserver Us dehors," had back 
doors to them, and those wide open; 
and one pretty Russian acquaintance 
argued it to be her duty, as *' une bonne 
Cnretienne" to work out her passage- 
money in industriously-driven bargains. 
Here, therefore, we abandoned them, 
and betook ourselves to the rocks, 
mounting from one sloping mass to 
another, till Helsingforst, with its nu- 
merous islets, lay beneath us, and from 
innumerable pits in the rocks glanced 
pools of clear water from the recent 
rains; while this Northern Adriatic 
mirrored a sky full and blue as that 
of a southern clime. Far as the eye 
could see, no food for man was visible — 
uo corn-field, grass, or verdure of any 
kind, except that of the dark pine. 
Weaving and sail-making are the chief 
occupations and means of tra£Sc of the 
Finlanders, and their com they fetch 
from our fertile Estonian home. Hel- 
singforst has not a population of more 
than ten thousand, and bears no re- 
mains of any former splendour; its 
oldest houses being shabby erections 
of wood, which contrast most ,disad- 
vantageously with those of stone which 
have started up since its final cession to 
Russia at the peace of Friedericksham, 
in 1809. This part of Finland is in- 
eluded among the Russian gouveme^ 
menSf and has a governor over it; but 
justice is ajinv\Tvvs\£t%^ Xs^ ^ ^^wb^fc ^"^ 
its own, 80 *^ealo\]i& oS. vQjQaofvN.^^ ^^eax» 
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on occasion of a visit from the present 
Emperor, who, thinking to conciliate 
his Finnish sabjects, assumed the pre- 
sident's chair in person, the assembly 
reftised to proceed to business, and gave 
his Majest^jT to understand that it was 
against their laws to suffer a stranger 
to conduct them. 

A^eable to that policy with which 
Russia treats all newly acquired pro- 
Tinces, they enjoy an exemption nom 
taxes and duties till the year 1850. 

Our«tep6 soon led us to the Obser- 
vatory, a building of recent erection, 
and vying with that of Dorpat in 
beauty of apparatus ; on the hills oppo- 
site to which, and upon about the same 
level, stands a magnificent church, most 
appropriately surmounting the town, 
and, like the Isaac's church in Peters- 
burg, still behung with forests of scaf- 
folding. The university and senate- 
house are also fine modem buildings ; 
and the Botanic Garden, a little nch 
plot of ground veneered into the grey 
rocks, bears witness to the existence of 
fiowers, which otherwise these rock- 
bom natives might have deemed mere 
fkbulous treasures. 

Our dinner was a meal of great 
merriment — above a hundred, including 
many officers fW>m the garrison, sat 
down to the sociable table d*h6te, and 
the little officious waiters slipped and 
slided round, while another thunder- 
storm was welcomed as coming at the 
most opportune hour for all sight-seers. 
All was now harmony and good cheer; 
and the euests fisted their knives and 
forks, and brandished them over their 
shoulders to the great peril of their 
neighbours' eyes, and burled such 
masses into their mouths, as would 
have given an abstemious Englishman 
his dinner, when— "lo! what mighty 
contests spring fh)m trivial things!" 
— a luckless waiter's foot slipped — 
down went the main prop of our dinner, 
and, in the confusion of wiping up 
which ensued, no one thought to re- 
place the important defaulter. The 
gentlemen, nearest affected by this loss, 
rst looked angry things, and then 
mid them, and still no Joint was forth- 
eomiiig; when suddenly a pa.\T o^ «o^ 
fCB, which seldom ventare aVio^e^^Mi 



shoe-tie, sparkled wide open and flashed 
like the lightning without — a set of 
teeth, like rows of pearl seen only by 
greatest fkvour on occasion of a languid 
smile, ground themselves fropi ear to 
ear — and a voice, hitherto only heard 
in such accents as a maiden owns her 
first love, thundered out, ** Bringen Sie 
das Fleiach gleich, oder ick xhmeisi 
Sie au8 dem Fentter** — " Bring the 
meat this moment, or I'll throw you 
out of the window," — a menace quite 
in the Russian Garde officier style. 
My companion and myself exchanged 
glances which plainly said, ** Can diis 
be the ^tle Herrmann ?" But Herr- 
mann it certunly was, transfi^rmed 
from the lamb to the lion, whilst his 
lady-mother, much such another snow- 
capped volcano as himself sat by, in 
no way disconcerted at her son's erap- 
tion. The sequel was that the waiter, 
with German phlegm and true Ham- 
burg granmnar, coolly answered, ** Em 
giebt kein Fleitch mekr, und SU kdrnten 
mir nicht cms dem Fetuter werf'enf* 
— which must be given in French— 
" II n'y a plus de viande, et vous ne 
pouvez pas mot jeter par la fbndtre^' — 
and here the matter ended ; but those 
dove-like eyes deceived us no more. 

After dinner, unappalled bj an inky 
sky, we hired, at a rouble each, a little 
miniature steam-boat, with a machine 
scarce bigger than a tea-kettle, which 
whizzed and f^med us about at the will 
of two Swedish lads, and landed us at 
Sveaborg. This island is about five 
acres in extent, loaded with crown 
buildings and a population of military, 
and sacred to the memory of Field- 
Marshal Count Ehrensward, whose 
monument stands here. Thence we 
steered fi^r the Scheeren, literally the 
Scissors, a beautiftd chasm of sea, be- 
tween meeting and retreating isluidfl^ 
where trees with leitves grow by 
the vrater's ed^ ; and>where the Hel- 
singfi^rstians m their holiday expe- 
ditions land and bear off a 1^ with 
as keen a pleasure as we should the 
choicest bouquet But ** pleasure suits 
itself to all,— the rich can but be 
pleased." The rain fell occasionally 
YCk \nn«Ql(& vsQ^aaod us; but our little 
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or, as a ready Russian officer of the 
party observed, ** pas un, mais plu- 
sieurs ;'* and we passed dry on, while 
some delicious voices on board gave us 
alternately German and Russian me- 
lodies. 

There is a luxury in passive enjoy- 
ment, with which the smooth motion 
of the waters seems particularly in 
unison. Here you ruminate widiout 
thought, as you progress without effort; 
while on the element which wears on 
its surface no trace of the past, the 
mind involuntarily wanders back to 
days gone by for ever, recalling images 
which early experience or early sorrow 
— for these are synonymous — has left 
ineffaceable, and which the easier pru- 
dence of a more active hour forbids. 
Before the voices had ceased, many of 
our party were living far away in a 
world ot their own, conversing with 
Uiose to whom no outer object bore re- 
ference, while Herrmann, turned again 
to stone, sat gazing into the waves. 

The next morning the first stage of 
smuggling had commenced ; for where 
were all the accumulated shoppings of 
Saturday and SiiTiday to be stowed? 
The trunks, everybody knew, were 
forbidden ground ; so those who went 
up lean to bed came down plump and 
comfortable, and those who were stout 
already stretched a size or two without 
any inconvenience. One lady stuffed 
her man-servant, maid-servant, and 
three children, and still bad goods to 
spare. Another wadded two tall strip- 
lings of sons into well-furnished men, 
who assured us they could lie down on 
the bare iloor on any side with perfect 
comfort Old caps and old umbrellas 
were tlistributed with the utmost libe- 
rality to the waiters, who seemed ac- 
customed to offerings of this kind ; and 
in lieu of these every civilian mounted 
a light Leghorn hat, and all the world 
sported new umbrellas. Those who 



had abstained from the general buyin-^ 
were now in great request ; and " Can't 
you accommodate this small parcel ?" 
— or " Do find a comer just for this 
shawl," — or something to that effect — 
was heard on all sides ; and any scru- 
ples with regard to defrauding govern- 
ments, whidi might be floating in a 
few individuals, soon melted before the 
obvious charity of helping your neigh- 
bour. 

At twelve o'clock we all repaired to the 
Quay, and mounted the " Ftirst Men- 
schikoff," which had arrived tlfe day 
before from Abo and Stockholm, bring- 
ing with it a fresh influx of passengers. 
Some of our fHends also had deserted 
for a further trip, and, in the exchange, 
two Englishmen were included, who 
somewhat tried the feelings of the mili- 
tary Russians on board by mentioning 
a great fair they were about to visit at 
Moscow, which on further inquiry 
turned out to be a review of all the 
Imperial troops. The sea this time 
did not treat us so well as before. One 
half of the passengers were ill, and the 
other half by no means well. But a 
cold east wind blew us over, and in 
less than six hours' time the dim out- 
line of the Domberg at Reval was 
visible. Ere long the custom-house 
harpies were upon us, and, knowing 
how singularly the air of Helsingforst 
had fattened our party, I must own I 
trembled with apprehension. But the 
first few passed muster with a courage 
worthy of a better cause, and which 
inspired their followers with confidence. 
Various scrutinising taps and pats were 
received with perfect sang-froid, or 
repelled with dignified innocence ; and 
I believe the whole party came off safe, 
— doubtless to boast of their smuggling 
deeds for the rest of their lives. Fop 
here to outwit a custom-house officer is 
as much a feather in cap as the Irish- 
man's deceit of the exciseman. 
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LETTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 



Keval at Midnimmer— Antiquitiea— Omtea— Chnrdie*— Dauee of Death— The Dnke de Oojr— 
Hdtel de Ville— Corps of the Schwanen Hiupter— Towen— Antiqoitietf of the Dombeiy- 
Kotzebae— The Jahrmarkt, and iU varied population— Catherinthal— The water-patry— 
Visit to a Roasian man-of-war. 



At tlis sultry season onr residence 
upon the Domberg is particularly agree- 
able. Here cverjr sea-breeze firom the 
glistening and rippled bay sweeps in 
grateful coolness o^rer us, and leaf and 
streamer on our rocky eminence are 
seen fluttering in the freshened air, 
while the heated streets lie in burning 
stillness below. During the day's me- 
ridian no one, uncompelled, stirs ttom. 
home, but towards evening, if such it 
may be called where we retire to rest 
by broad daylight at eleven at night, 
we call together a few choice spirits, 
and loiter from one h^, or court, to 
another, drinking in all the bcaiuties of 
Gothic tower, ruined convent, misty 
island, and orient cloud, waiting for 
the evening gun from the Russian men- 
of-war in tiie harbour, or for the gay 
clarion from the Russian churches; 
when, careless of time and spendthrift 
of light, we gradually descend the em- 
bankment, crossing over archways and 
under tunnels, and running down green 
slopes, dll we find ourselves at one of 
the town gates, and with shortened 
breaths are constrained to climb to our 
eagle's eyrie on the Dom again. And 
a couple of lovers are in our train — 
harmless beings, whose transient hap- 
piness we favour, and who invariably 
fall behind and follow us like sleep- 
walkers — knowing no &tigue ; — till the 
very sentinels respect their reveries, 
and silently motion them the path we 
have taken. And when, weary with 
the long walk and ceaseless light, we 
are separating for the night, they art- 
lessly ask, ** Wollen sie nicht weiter 
gehenV — won't you walk farther? — 
Aod, \i]Le children, never know YrYuoi' 
f Jbave enough. 



But now you must descend with ns 
into the narrow streets of the town, 
which we explore with the fireedom of 
foreigners and intimacy of natives, but 
where we take no lovers to fetter our 
footsteps. Whoever has seen Hamburg 
and Liibeck, or the Netherlaudi^ 
towns, will recognise that Reval has 
participated in tiie same Hanseatic 
bond. The irregular, many-storied 
houses— their gables towards we street 
—with the ample garret above and the 
spacious hall beneath, betokening room 
equally for the rich merchant's goods 
and the rich merchant's hospitality — ^the 
Gothic-arched doorways, approached 
by flights of steps, with projecting 
spaces on each side, with stone benches 
where families in olden times sate be- 
fbre their doors in sociable converse, 
many of which are now removed by 
order of the Emperor, as contracting 
too much the width of the streets- the 
old Hotel deVille-the many ancient 
churches, towers, and gateways -all 
these features perpetnallpr remind the 

I traveller of its many sister cities of 
similar ancient importance and present 

' decay, and present an aspect which 
one of the young Grand Duchesses has 
in court language pronounced to be 
** parfaitement rococo** 

Like ancient Thebes, Reval is en- 
tered by seven gates; '^^ the meat 
Strandpforte, the lesser Strandplorte, 
the Lehmpforte, the Karripforte, the 
Schmiedepforte, the Sistempforte, and 
the Dompforte. These are all pio- 
turesque erections, decorated with va- 
rious historical mementos — the arms 
of the Danish domination, or the 
ivTO^'fc <!x«86. at llift Order, or the mu- 
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Schmiedepforte is noted as being the 
scene of an act of daring magisterial 
justice, which took place in 1535. At 
all times a petty animosity had existed 
between the rich burghers of Reval 
and the lawless nobility of the province, 
who troubled the commerce and derided 
the laws of the former, and were by no 
means induced to a pacific mode of life 
by the example of their knights. At 
the time alluaed to, however, the atro- 
cious murder of one of his own pea- 
sants in the streets of Reval by Baron 
Uxkiill of Riesenberg, one of the most 
powerful nobles of the country, so 
greatly excited the ire of the city ma- 
gistracy that they menaced the offender, 
should he ever be found within their 
jurisdiction, with the utmost severity 
of the law. Nevertheless, despising 
their threat and with the insolence of 
one who acknowledged no law, Baron 
tixkiill entered the city in mere bra- 
vado, attended by a slender retinue — 
was seized, condemned, and, in full 
view of his friends without the walls, 
executed beneath the Schmiedepforte. 
Long and sanguinary were the disputes 
that followed upon, this act, and, as 
some pacification to Uxkiiirs memory, 
the burghers walled up the gateway, 
which was not re-opened till the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The churches of Reval are numerous, 
eomprising Lutheran, Greek, Swedish, 
and Koman Catholic places of worship. 
The Lutheran are of the greatest anti- 
quity. To speak of the church of 
Saint Olai under this head may seem 
paradoxical, since the edifice of this 
name, which was originally built in 
1329, and has been struck and partially 
consumed b^ lightning no less than 
eight times, is now only just risen from 
the ashes in which it was finally laid 
in 1820. Its archives and library, 
however, preserve an unbroken history ; 
and many of its architectural orna- 
ments, coeval with its earliest erection, 
have been saved from the fiames. 
Among the former b a piece of sculp- 
tare of great richness, consisting of two 
wide niches, the upper one empty, the 
lower occupied by a skeleton with a 
toad resting on the body and a serpent 
crawling out of the ear— supposed to 



typify the destruction of an idol image 
recorded to have been filled with these 
reptiles :— and with a gorgeous breadth 
of stone- work in eight par ^ tions around, , 
exhibiting the triumph of Christianity 
in the Passion of our Saviour, and other 
parts of the New I'estament. This 
bears date 1513. The tower of St 
Olai, which has been rebuilt precisely 
on the former scale and form, is about 
250 English feet high, and serves as a 
landmark in navigation. This edifice, 
the cathedral church of the lower town, 
is in pure early Gothic, with lancet 
windows of great beauty, and dedicated 
to St. Olai, a canonized king of Nor- 
wa;^, who mounted the throne at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and 
first introduced Christianity among the 
Norwegians. 

The next church in importance is 
that of St Nicholas— a large, three- 
aisled structure with massive square 
tower— built by Bishop Nicholas in 
1317. This appears to have eluded 
the zeal of the iconoclasts of reforming 
times, who throughout Estonia seem to 
have been as hasty in stripping the 
churches as her doctors were in de- 
nuding the creed, and possesses many 
relics of Roman Catholic times. The 
most interesting are the pictures of the 
altar, especially two wing jpaintings 
containing small half-lengtii ngures of 
bishops, cardinals, priests, and nuns — 
three on each side— in Holbein's time 
and manner, on a blue ground, and of 
great beauty. Also a picture, placed 
for better lighting at the back of the 
altar— a Crucifixion, including the two 
thieves, with town and mountains in 
the background, and a procession of 
equestrian figures entering the gate. 
This is of singular beauty of expression 
and form, though much injured by re- 
cent renovations — of the school of Ra- 
phael, and especially in the manner of 
Andrea del Ssilema 

Immediately at the entrance of the 
church on the right hand is a repre- 
sentation of the oft-repeated Dance of 
Death— coinciding not only in age and 
arrangement, but also word for word in 
the Piatt Deutsch verses beneath, with 
the same subject in St. M»r^'% ^j^xisa^ 
at Lii\>eck-— m«iiQfcVa&\3MiR«b«^^'SMa!- 
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sitally assisting the other's deficiency. 
The beginning, including the Pope, the 
Emperor, the Empress, the Cardinal, 
and the King, which, if I mistake not, 
are failing in Liibeck, are here pre- 
served. The rest is lost or defaced, 
though the inscriptions are in a few 
casts still legible — and terminating 
with " Dot Wegenkind to dem Dodi' 
the cradle-child to Death, — with this 
naive couplet : 

** O Dot 1 wo shal Ik dat yoraUn ! 
Ik shal danssen, un kan nicht ghan I" 

or, in good German, 

** O Tod I wie soil ich dass yentehen \ 

Ich soil tansen. und kann nicht gehen T — 
which we may thus render in English : — 
Oh Death 1 what's the use of all this Ulk 1 
Would you h%ve me dance before I can walk ? 
But the peculiar drollery of Piatt 
Deutsch is unattainable in a more cul- 
tivated tongue. 

The chapels of some of the chief no- 
bility, with massive iron gates and 
richly adorned with armorial bearings, 
are attached to this church, though all 
in a very neglected state. The Rosen 
chapel is now occupied by the unburied 
body of a prince, who expiates in this 
form a life of extravagance. The Duke 
de Croy— a Prince of the Roman Em- 
pire, Markgraf of Mount Comette, and 
of other fiefs, &c., and descended from 
the kings of Hungary — after serving 
with distinction under the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Poland, passed 
(.ver to the service of Peter the Great, 
obtained the command of the Russian 
army, and was defeated by Charles XII. 
at the battle of Narva. Fearing the 
Zar's resentment, he surrendered to the 
enemy, and was sent a prisoner at large 
to Reval, which has been, and is still, 
the scene of honourable banishment for 
state prisoners, and which at that epoch 
was yet under the sway of Sweden. 
Here, indulging a passion for ostenta- 
tion, he managed to spend so much, that 
though only a few years elapsed be- 
tween his removal to Reval and his 
death, the residue of his fortune was 
unequal to meet his debts, upon which 
tile numerous creditors, availing them- 
flelves of an old law, which refuses the 
rites of iepaltare to insolveiiX ^'ft\AoT%, 
oombintid to deny him. a CbxiA'^sa^^^' 



rial, and the body was placed in a 
cellar in the precincts of this chu^^ch. 
It might be imagined that, when these 
said relentless creditors were notoolj 
dead, but, unlike their noble debtor, 
buried also, the Duke de Croy would 
have found a resting-place ; but when 
that time came, all who had profited, 
as well as all those who had lost by his 
extravagance, were gone also, and their 
descendants cared little how he had. 
lived or how he had died. So the body 
remained in its nnconsecrated abode, 
until, accident having discovered it, in 
1819, in a state of perfect preservation 
owing to the anti-putrescent properties 
of the cold, it was removed into the 
Rosen chapel, and now ranks among 
the lions of this little capital. The 
corpse is attired in a rich suit of black 
velvet and white satin, equally uoiiH 
jured by the tooth of time — with silk 
stockings, full curled wig, and a raff 
of die most exquisite point lace, which 
any modern Grand Duchess might also 
approve. The remains are those of a 
small man, with an aristocratic line of 
countenance. There is something at 
all times imposing in viewing the cast- 
off dwelling of an immortsd spirit- 
that clay wmch weighs down oar better 
portion, and which, though so worth- 
less in itself^ is so inexpressibly dear tc 
those who love us, and so tenaciously 
clung to by ourselves. Lifie had quitted 
this tenement 138 years. Tlie old Sa- 
cristan, a littie shrivelled mammy of a 
man, scarcely more hnman-lookinjK 
than the bodv before us, profits in his 
creature-comforts by the exhibition of 
this dust, which he stroked and caressed 
with something of ^titude and fellow- 
fiseling, and, locking the ponderous 
door, ejaculated, ^ Jkt liegt mein heater 
Freundr — ** There lies my best 
friend !" Poor Duke de Croy 1 

In respect of antiqmly the Estonian 
church bears off the palm in Reval— 
being mentioned by Jean, Bishop of 
Reval, when he granted to the city the 
** Jus ecclegiasHctm et epiaeopale" after 
the form of the Lubeck statute, in 1284 
—a time when St. Olai and St Nichdias 
did not exist 
V T\i<^ '6?aa»8n church, or one adapted 
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also of great antiquity, but has been 
altered to the external type of all Greek 
places of worship. 

The Hotel de Ville has been also re- 
noivated with windows of modem form, 
which possess no recommendation be- 
yond that of admitting more light. 
Within, the magisterial chair is still 
held in the empty and worn-out forms 
of days of more importance, and the 
effigy of the burgher who had his tongue 
cut out for divulging a state secret, 
warns his successors of less responsible 
times to be more discreet. 

Several Guildhalls, with groined 
roofs, tell of those corporations of mer- 
chants who here met for business or 
feasting, and are now passed away with 
the commerce of Reval : with the ex- 
ception, however, of the corps of the 
Schioarzen Hdupter^ les Freres tetes- 
moires — so called probably from their 
patron saint, St Mauritius — a military 
club of young merchants formed in 
1343, for the defence of the city. 
These were highly considered — were 
endowed by the Masters of the Order 
with the mnk and privileges of a mili- 
tary body — wore a peculiar uniform — 
haa particular inauguration ceremonies 
and usages — and bore their banner, 
**aut vincendum aut moriendum" on 
many occasions most gallantly against 
the numberless foes who coveted the 
ridies of Reval. Every young appren- 
tice was required, on pain of a heavy 
fine, to enter this corps upon the first 
year of his domiciliation in Reval, and 
each new brother was welcomed with 
solemn observances, and plentiful 
draughts of beer, now substituted by 
wine. 

On some occasions this corps suf- 
fered severely, and a de&ced monument 
on the Pemau road, a few wersts from 
the walls of Reval, attests the slaughter 
of many of their numbers by the Rus- 
nana in 1500. Each successive sceptre 
has acknowledged their rights — Peter 
the Great became a member, and him- 
self inscribed his name in their re- 
gisters. Catiiierine II. granted their 
ehief the rank of a captam in the Rus- 
nan army. Alexander was admitted 
to the brotherhood, and ordained that 
Ihe trnxuaer aboald ibenceforib. receive 



the military salute; and Nicholas, 
equally recognising the ancient deeds 
or present harmlessness of the Order, 
has deviated from his general con- 
demnation of all associations, and is 
himself an Imperial Schwarzhaupt 
The last time that this corps was sum- 
moned for the defence of the city was 
on occasion of the Swedish invasion in 
1790. The chief edifice where they 
held their meetings is curiously adorned 
in front with the Moor's head and other 
armorial pieces of sculpture ; but within 
it has been stripped of all antiquity, 
excepting the archives of the Order, and 
portraits of the various crowned heads 
and Masters of the Livonian Order who 
have held Estonia in their sway. The 
altar-piece from the convent of St 
Brigitta— a magnificent ruin upon the 
sea-coast in full view of Reval— is also 
placed here, being a piece in three 
compartments, in tiie Van Eyck man- 
ner, comprising God the Father, with 
the Infant Saviour in the centre — the 
Virgin on the one hand, the Baptist on 
the other— and greaUy recalling por- 
tions of the famous altar-piece painted 
for St Bavon's church at Ghent On 
the back of the two wings, and closing 
over the centre-piece, is the subject of 
the Annunciation — two graceful figures 
in grey, of later Italian date. 

This is but an inadequate sketch of 
the antiquities of this city, which is 
farther strewn with the ruined remains 
of convents and monasteries of consider^ 
able interest, though too much choked 
with parasitical bmldings to be seen to 
any advantage. The outer circumfer- 
ence is bound in with walls and towers 
of every irregular form, most of which 
have significant names, as for instance, 
**der lange Herrmann,** a singularly 
beautiful and lofty circular tower 
crowning the Dom; and **die dicke 
Marguerite** — a corpulent erection 
lower in the town. 

The Dom is equally stored with 
traces of olden times — cousbting of the 
old castle, which encloses an immense 
quadrangle, and is in part appropriated 

I to the governor's residence; — the Dom 
Church, a building of inooogruous ar- 
chitecture, ^Wed N8\)i2ki \n^K ^ ^g^^^^x 
interest, ot iCfckfc C;QKUi\& SFSak ^-k^sr^ 
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Thurn, Horn, &c^ beneath which lie 
the vaults of seTeral corporations of 
trade, varioosly indicated — the shoe- 
makers* company by the bas-relief of a 
colossal boot m the pavement ~ the but- 
chers' by au ox's head, &c. Further 
on is the Ritterschafts Haus, or Hotel 
de la Noblesse, where the Landrathe 
assemble, the Landtag is held, and all 
the business connected with the aristo- 
cracy of the province conducted. Every 
familj^ of matriculated nobility has here 
its shield of arms and date of patent ; 
while on tablets of wlute marble are 
inscribed the names of all the noble 
Estonians who served in the French 
campaign, and on tables of black mar- 
ble the names of those who fell;— and 
truly Elstonia has not been niggard of 
her best blood. The archives of the 
Ritterschaft do not date bevond 1590, 
all preceding documents having pe- 
rished on a voyage to Sweden; but 
important additions have been made by 
the researches of the well-known Ger- 
man writer Kotzebue, among the secret 
state-papers of the Teutonic Order at 
Konigsberg. 

Kotzebue spent several years at Reval, 
actively engaged in disseminatinff those 
doctrines of s^called freedom and equa- 
lity which followed in the train of the 
French revolution, and were further 
promulgated by the publication of 
Gothe's Wahlverwandschaften. And 
much private misery, the traces of 
which still remain, ensued to this pro- 
vince by the adoption of chimerical 
fKshemes of happiness, which consisted 
in little more than in yielding to each 
new inclination in turn, and throwing 
off all old ties as they lost their attrac- 
tion. Nor, it is just to add, did Kotzebue 
himself hesitate to practise what he too 
successfully preached. First one Esto- 
nian lady pleased him, and became his 
wife ; but a year or two after, another 
pleased him still better, and the first 
was divorced : and, strange to say, be- 
fore this votary of the law of reason was 
suited to his mind, a third, best of all, 
appeared. His murder at Manheim, by 
Sandt the studen^ was the sequel to his 
residence in Russia ; and more than one 
of bis widows, I believe, and. «evenl ot 
Uf desoendants, still remam \ii^U>iA9iu 



The JahrmarkU or annual fair, ii 
now ^ing forward in Reval. This is 
held m a most picturesque spot, benoth 
the old elm-trees before the cliurch of 
Sl Nicholas; the low wide -roofed 
booths surmounted with their different 
insignia, with wares of all colours float- 
ing around them, and merchants of all 
complexions swarming before them, 
while the venerable trees and time-worn 
edifice look down in sober 8;randenr on 
all this short-lived bloom, in old timo^ 
every merchant of any consideration in 
Reval removed to his booth in the fair, 
and old customers were welcomed to 
old goods ; and though the one was not 
less dear, nor the cSlher less difficult, 
^et both bu^er and seller equally en- 
joyed the gaiety of the time, and were 
satisfied with this social gain. Bat 
now Reval mankind is becoming so- 
berer, and by tacit consent it has been 
agreed that as no superiority in the 
goods, nor accession in the demand, 
accompanies this change of place, it is 
as well to leave the merchandise in its 
place on the counter, instead of flannt- 
lug it forth beneath ^ old dsees in the 
churchyard. The Jahrmarkt is there- 
fore gradually being abandoned to the 
traveUing merchants firom countries 
widely severed, who peregrinate from 
one mart to another, and, save the same 
sovereign, own no so<ual element or 
bond in commdn. Here were Russians 
with their Siberian furs, and Bulga- 
rians with their Turkish dothes, and 
Tula merchants with their cutlery- 
all infinitely more interesting to the 
foreigner than the wares they displayed. 
And before his booth lolled the sleepy 
Tartar, with flat face, and high cheek- 
bones, and little eyes which opened and 
shut on his customers with a languor 
and expression often absent from orbs 
of twice the dimensions — and beside 
him paced the grave Armenian, widi 
long nose and high-peaked forehead and 
searching glance — ^nather comprehendr 
ing the other, and both accosting me in 
Russian s^^arce superior to mine own. 
" The Sudarina is no N^emka," " the 
Signora is no German," said the shrewd 
Armenian — Nyemki, or the dnmb^ 
\\Mt\si%^^ v^t^VVft^on ^ven to the first 
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«siaii reduced them to a compulsory 
fnce, and since bestowed on the whole 
ion — ^** Whence does the Sudarina 
DC?" "Ya Anglichanka;* " I am an 
^tisbwoman/' I replied ; an avowal 
XMid, like that of a patrician name at 
ne, never otherwise than agreeable 
make, and, thinking to increase his 
pect, added, *' and my home is two 
idsand wersts off." "jBo nichavo," 
tfs nothing," said the Armenian, 
ii a smile not unmixed with disdain, 
ay wife and children live six thou- 
d wersts hence." Nor is this by 
r means an extreme case — ^the Pe- 
Bbnrg post penetrates to inland homes 
rteen thousand wersts removed from 
monarch's residence. 
Phis Jabrmarkt is the morning 
nge— Catherinthal the evening pro- 
nade. It may be as well to mention 
«, that this latter resort is an im- 
ial Lu8t8chlo88f or summer palace, 
roonded with fine trees and well- 
it groonds, or what is here termed 
in Buperber Park,'* which every 
iuing during six weeks in the sum- 
r are thronged with fashionable 
aps like our Zoolo^cal Gardens on 
kmday. This residence, which is 
irally a bower of verdure redeemed 
m a waste of sand, is the pleasant 
acy of Peter the Great to the city 
Reval. Being a frequent visitor to 
ral, it was here that hi first erected 
nodest little house beneath the rocks 
he Laaksberg, from the windows of 
ich he could overlook his infant 
ft riding at anchor in the bay, and 
ich still exists. But a few years 
▼ioofi to his death, the present palace, 
bin a stone's throw of his Dutch 
lae, — for all Peter the Great's own 
rate domiciles testify whence he 
w his first ideas of comfort, — ^was 
strocted, which he surrounded with 
isure-grounds, and presented to his 
sort by the name of Catherinthal. 
is gift he increased by the pur- 
se of surrounding estates to the 
ne of several millions of roubles'^ 

The UuMian rouble, like the German 
Df u it piece of money only current in the 
dilution, there being no coin of this value 
ttaaX circulation. It tallies with the franc 
momat. Mnd in worth ten pence, though at 



— sufficient to have assured to the 
empress, in case of need, a fitting re- 
treat from the frowns of Russian for^ 
tune. These estates have been gra- 
dually alienated and bestowed on 
private individuals, and Catherinthal 
IS reduced to little more than its gar- 
dens. It has been the temporary so- 
journ of all the crowned heads of Russia • 
in succession ; and the treaty of peace 
concerning Silesia, between the two 
most powerful women of coeval times 
whom the world has ever known — Maria 
Theresa of Austria and Catherine II. 
of Russia— was here ratified in 1746. 

Nevertheless, whoever prefers the 
sweet influences of Nature, uninter- 
rupted by silks and satins, and uniforms 
and noisy music, must visit Catherin- 
thal in the early morning, when a 
sweeter spot for the enjoyment of soli- 
tude^ or of that better happiness, a con- 
genial mind, heart, and taste, cannot 
be desired. It seems that benea^ this 
dry sur&ce of sand the trees have 
found a rich soil, for vegetation is here 
of the utmost southern luxuriance, and 
the thick mat of foliage around and 
above only reveals occasional glimpses 
of the grey rocks or line of Blue sea 
beyond. Or, if you wish to break 
from this thicket, you have only to 
climb a rugged path up the rocks, 
whence all tms verdure is seen wreathed 
in rich festoons at your feet, and above 
this luxuriant green carpet lies Reval 
with its spires and towers in stripes of 
varying U^ht and shade — the proud 
Domberg rising like a ^gandc citadel, 
or Gothic Acropolis, m the midst : 
while half surrounding the city spreads 
the cool placid sea, and little tongues of 
land carry the abodes of man fer into 
the waters, and deep bays carry the 
waters high into the shores : and 
the eye quits towers and domes for 
masts and shrouds, and further still 
rests on a solitary fortress insulated in 
the sea— the last bond between the 
crowded city and the huge men-of- 
war lying beyond. And behind all 

this time the rate of exchange is mach against 
the traveller, and every rouble costs him 
eleven pence and upwards. The ^V^«t x^v^^Vb 
is a distinct co\n.«B!i\a'MOT^ \}taa!M vAi^X'^^ 
and a half. 
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are the misty islands of the Baltic; 
and aboTe all a midsummer morning 
tkjf hazy with growing heat, and 
speckled with a few lazy clouds. 

But after having gazed your fill — 
after having drank deep of the beauties 
of earth and sky — ^how sweeter £Btr it is 
to turn to a countenance whose features 
never pall, and whose loveliness knows 
no winter — to eyes, by turns soft with 
emotion, or brilliant with intellect, 
where the deepest shade of sorrow is 
ever cheered by a gleam of playMness, 
and the brightest mood of merriment 
chastened by a shade of sentiment; 
and which now turn, as if spell-bound, 
to claim and render back those speech- 
less looks of affection for which Na- 
ture's richest array has no equivalent ! 
Such moments are the diamonds in the 
dark mine of memory — such looks, the 
stars which forsake us not when life's 
other suns are set 

After such a morning as this, who 
would wish to see this hallowed ground 
desecrated by training-grounds and 
jingling spurs? No! — i^rth has no- 
thing better to offer ; and now the sea 
becomes the element of our desire. A 
few courteous words therefore to some 
Flott-officier of our acquaintance place 
a Russian brig-boat at our disposal, 
and descending the harbour-pier, we 
launch into the deep, bearing with us 
some of those bright eyes and witty 
tongues which I have feebly described 
as tiie points d'appui in Reval society ; 
and ere we have quitted the land's warm 
atmosphere, both are in such active 
play, that the young lieutenant who 
has the command of the boat, and the 
elderly general who has the charge of 
thp party, both equally forget their 
vocation. But nothing is said that 
might not be uttered anywhere, or 
would not be enjoyed everywhere ; 
while in the peals of laughter which 
ring along the silent waters, one voice, 
in which the very soul of mirth seems 
articulated, vibrates above every other, 
and the rocks of the Laaksberg, or the 
lofty facade of St Brigitta's convent, 
rising boldly from the waves, send back 
the merry echoes, and there is not a 
stroller on the shore but may tcco^?« \\ 
beyond all doubt that Baroix C. la oi\ 



this aquado party. Even the sailors 
catch the infection, and brush their 
coarse sleeves across their &ces as 
much to conceal their laughter as to 
wipe away the streaming perspiration. 
Otherwise there was liSe pleasurable 
to them in this expedition. Several of 
the rowers were Estonians lately drafted 
into the navy, and as yet unable to 
comprehend the loud Russian vocifera- 
tions of a tyrannical boatswain, as often 
prefaced as seconded by blows. Poor 
men I the spectacle of their hard hves 
checked many a bright laugh. 

Before returning to oar homes we 
visited one of the Russian maarni-inr 
which lay without the harbour, sod 
ascending the ship's side were politely 
received by the officer on goard. Un- 
fortunately I know too little of the in- 
terior of an English ship of corre- 
sponding rank to offer any compari- 
sons ; nor would those of a woman at 
best be greatly desiraUe. To all a^ 
pearanoe there was deasliuess and 
comfort; and the aaUors, or sea-sol- 
diers as they might be better termed, 
for they differ but little froin those on 
land save in the colour of their dothes, 
were loitering and talking together in 
cheerful groups between decks. 

But now the roll of the drum was 
heard, and numbers hastened to the 
evening drill on deck — a neoessary 

Eortion of a sailor's roodue on a sea 
ardly navigable six months in the year 
— at the conclusion of which, the drum- 
mer, a wild-looking little Circassian, in 
a piebald uniform which assorted well 
with his dark tints and fl»ghing eyes, 
commanded attention with a length^ied 
roll, and then in nearly as monotoooos 
a sound repeated the Lord's Prayer in 
Russian, as &st as his tongue would 
permit — this being a part of the service 
— and with this the body broke up. 
Among the groups our well-practised 
eyes sought and found many an Esto- 
nian physiognomy, and pasnng the 
sentinel at the gan^way^ who bore the 
very shepherd on ms countenance, one 
of our arch companions whispered 
** YumnuU ago! A ray of pleasure 
shot over the poor man's &oe, thbogh 
\i^&\:)KA^ \«i&ained immoTeahle as the 
' \Masn.«X\aa«iS9t. 
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The sammer is come, and the summer 
18 going. Our longest da^ has blazed 
itself out, and an unconscionably long 
day it iras, though I knew as little of 
its ending as of its beginning. Every 
ereature is busy in lae hayfield, in- 
cluding all the men-servants, and even 
some supernumerary maids, who think 
this change of work as good as play ; — 
I propoeed the same to my Sascha, but 
was checked by a mute look of dig- 
nity — and all reminds us to make haste, 
mod bustle about our own haycocks of 
▼arious denominations, before this fleet- 
winged season be gone for ever. But 
as &Rt as the fine weather urges, the 
intolerable heat forbids, exertion ; and 
here, while every thought of the com- 
munity centres in ingenious devices for 
protection from cold, no one dreams 
of taking precautions against the heat. 
Thus the summer, like a rare visitor, 
18 made much of— weloomed with open 
arms, caressed and flattered, and even 
80 little as a tliin blind grudged be- 
tween you and the sudden ai*dour of its 
ftiendship ;— while winter, the good old 
constant fiunily friend, who silently 
prepares the harvest which simimer 
only reaps, is slandered in its absence, 
snubbed in its presence, and has doors 
and windows slammed in its &ce by 
high and low without ceremony. What 
is worse, no one here has any sym- 
pathy for a foreigner whose cky was 
never intended to stand this baking. 
If I say I am hot, they tell me I ought 
to be happy; — if I complain I can't 
sleep, I'm answered, it's a shame to lie 
in bed while the sun is high in the 
lieavens; — and if I show my burning 
gBAt-lutet, a £t of laughter eDSoes, or, 



among the better behaved, a compli- 
ment on my English susses hlut, or 
sweet blood, which seems thus in re- 
quest. I would compound with the 
incessant light and heat if it were not 
for these tormenting accompaniments. 
But capricious summer says. Love me, 
love my gnats ; and no one thinks of 
lifting a hand against these sacred em- 
blems. In Sascha, however, I find one 
sympathizing heart— she won't make 
hay with her pretty dimpled hands, 
but she won't let the gnats bite them 
either. Therefore, as soon as the va- 
pours of evening begin to arise, I hear 
my windows' ^tening sound, and then, 
slap, slap goes the pretty hand, and the 
first word that greets me on entering 
my room for the night is " Komar 
HieUo**—uo gnats. To bed therefore I 
go with the happy consciousness of 
possessing a servant who can equally 
mend my gloves, correct my speech, 
and kill my gnats, and, if possible, 
infuse a kinder tone than usual into 
my prostchai, or &rewell for the night 
Scarcely, however, have her retiring 
footsteps died in ike distance, than 
whiz, whiz — goes something in my 
ear ; and after the first bustle of de- 
fence has subsided, there I ^y the 
miscreant standing on bis long legs 
just beyond my reach. «* Well, Sascbi 
must have overlooked one!" so, him 
despatched, I sink down again more 
secure than ever. And soon my senses 
fall into a delicious kind of nether 
state, and then one by one b^;in to steal 
away, that of hearing being the last to 
desert its post And now, strange to 
say , I am w«A]isiii% uv^six ^<& ^»&\?j ^y^ 
road) cttTtNixi^ ^<fe "s^rj \iiKDdiN& ^IXsas^- 
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under my arm which Sascha was work- 
ing apon the day before, and stop at an 
old castle with magnificent high walls, 
and a row of archea cloisters adjoining, 
and all close to our own dwelling, 
though I neyer observed them before. 
But all the architectural ornaments 
alter stran^ly as I approach them — 
some look like horses' heads, and others 
like pewter basins, and it becomes so 
dark I can hardly grope about, and 
though I entered the castle conveni- 
ently enough by a wide door, I can 
hardly squeeze myself through the 
same on returning. And all this time 
m^ bundle is greatly in my way, and 
still I get no nearer home ; when sud- 
denly before me stands Sammucka, the 
Russian coachman, with a strange kind 
of round hat upon his head, turning a 
grindstone^whirl, whirl,— what a noise 
that grindstone makes I and pieces fly 
off r^ hot and fall among my hur, 
and on to my cheek, and I stand rooted 
to the spot without the power to stir. 
And then the noise subsides, and then 
increases again louder than ever, whirl, 
whirl, — wMz, whiz, — and, starting up, 
Sammucka, grindstone, castle, bundle, 
all disappear, and in their place re- 
mains a fresh gnat-bite, burning like a 
volcano in the very centre of my cheek. 
Thus the night passes, and when to- 
wards morning I am hoping to retrieve 
some of mv miseries, pat comes a fly 
with its cold wet proboscis on my fore- 
head, and another on my chin, and as 
fost as I chase Uiem away they return, 
and half a dozen quarrel on my very 
nose. In short, I rise no more re- 
freshed than I laid down; and I am 
always put off with praises of their 
summer, and warnings of its temporary 
duration ; though were it only ten days 
long, I tell them I must sleep. 

These are a most venomous kind of 
gnat, and might more rightly be termed 
musquitoes; and, what is worse, you 
never know when the fire of these little 
craters is to subside — an accidental rub 
will set one of a m6nth old burning 
beyond all endurance. The farther 
north you go, the more do they swarm. 
In the short blistering reign of a Sibe- 



tD be rid of them. Heaven defend me 
from such soBimers; their winten I 
never complained o£ 

But to return to subjects of more in- 
terest—we have resumed our reseemches 
after the ancient and the fHctoresqne. 
Accident had brought to our know- 
ledge the existence of the ruins of 
Padis KloBter, a name of frequent re- 
currence in Estonian history ; and as it 
cost only a drive of nineteen wersts to 
ascertain that which no other taste 
could determine, the Speise Kmrb was 
packed up, and ourselves soon seated 
beneath the shade of as fine a ruin as 
Estonia can offer, with every a4Juoct 
of old moat, and contemporary tree, 
and that ur of grandeur which clings 
to a spot after its worldly importanee 
and less picturesque repair have de- 
clined. This monastery is mentioned 
as such in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when, owing to starva- 
tion without its walls, and doubtless a 
very comfortable life within, the pea- 
sants rose in numbeiB arotmd, mur- 
dered the abbot and twenty-dght of 
the monks, and otherwise so devastated 
the place, that, in 1448, it recdved a 
further and full consecration ,,at the 
hands of Heinrich, Baron Uxkiill, 
Bishop of Reval, at which time it was 
ordained that whoever should in any 
way enridi or benefit this Klotier U 
Padis, should, for any sins he mi^t 
commit, have forty days of penance 
struck off. Hence perhaps arose the 
peculiar repute and custom in the sale 
of indulgences which this monastery 
enjoyed. Now, however, it stands ut- 
terly forgotten, and the stranger within 
its gates was infinitely a greater object 
of interest to the passers by than all 
the mute lessons, moral, historical, or j 
picturesque, of its grey stones. > 

One mode of rescuing it from ob- ! 
livion, of fidr promise, however, lies in 
the circumstance of its present proprie 
tor, Landrath R., having been blessed 
within sight of its ruins with a fimily 
of three and twenty dlildren; who. 
bom in a house infijiitely too confined 
to be conveniently the theatre of this 
domestic fecundity, have snocessfolly 



IJan summer, no one can go VithouX ^\ «taftX«^«^^«« ^\x and forl^ little legs 
and the Laplanders U\e*m wnckka \ *m Vssm^kbS. *s^tn& -^v&ssa. '^s^ ^^iJau^^ 
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the unspeakable relief of their Fran 
Mamma, and to their own great phy- 
rical advantage. The name of Pams 
Kloster may therefore safely calculate 
on being bequeathed in grateful odour 
to a wide-spreading generation, which, 
mayhap, may prove a shorter process 
than that of awakening a taste for his- 
torical antiquity among the Estonian no- 
bility ; who, though sufficiently removed 
in period, are still too nearly allied 
to various feudd manners and customs 
to attach to them any poetic sentiment 
Some call it the wilful blindness of the 
human mind ever to prefer bygone 
times to the present, but it may rather 
be termed a most exquisite provision of 
Nature which leads us to respect the past 
like the memory of the dead, and retain 
of it only what is beautiful and good. 

From Padis Elloster, a short journey 
brought us on to Baltisport, a small 
seaport never before acknowledged in 
the range of my geography, about fifty 
wersts south of Reval, where vessels 
land their cargoes before the ice admits 
tiiem higher, and whence thousands of 
orange and lemon casks are transported 
by land on to St. Petersburg. The 
whole range of coast in this direction 
consists of an elevated table-land de- 
scending with magnificent precipitous 
clifb into the sea. In some parts these 
difib are four hundred feet in height, 
shelving inwards, while the waves roar 
at their bases, and chafe round huge 
angular masses of rock which have 
detached themselves from above. In 
others, the sea retreating has left a 
little moist strip of rich land, bound in 
between the clifis and its shores, where 
vegetation of a southern luxuriance is 
found, and where ihe black alder, the 
only fit substitute for the oak, appears 
in unrivalled splendour. This shel- 
tered breadth forms part of an estate 
called Leetz, in the possession of M. de 
Ramm, whose house, a small wooden 
building, with a peculiarly peaked roof, 
** high up to the top," as a Russian sur- 
veyor with loyal accuracy once reported 
of a crown chimney, evinces both the 
taste and moral courage of his prede- 
cessors, for it is built on a rismg slope 
in fiill view of the sea and of every 
oiber beautv. 



Upon the highest ground, near Bal- 
tisport, stands a lighthouse of great 
importance in navigation, which here» 
owmg to the many islands crowding 
the coast, is of considerable difficulty. 
This circumstance is supposed to have 
deterred Peter the Great from placing 
his capital on this part of the coast. 
Catherine II., however, thought much 
of Baltisport, and projected a harbour 
of unrivalled depth and magnitude, by 
uniting the coast by a ^gantic mole to 
the island of Rogo, three wersts off. 
But something intervened to stop the 
work, and nothing is now visible but a 
restless line of water, where whole 
mountains of stones have been sunk, 
and a beautiful mass of masohrv butting 
fh>m the clifi; which the winds and 
weather have tempered to much the 
same tints. Baltisport is a wretched 
litUe fishing town, with only a Russian 
church for its mingled population — 
though a pious baron is about to erect 
a Lutheran one,— and in summer is 
visited by a few of the neighbouring 
&milies for its excellent bathmg. 

It was bombarded by the English in 
1803, who, by the time they had un- 
roofed one house, which stilfremains a 
monument of injured innocence, dis- 
covered that the inhabitants would be 
rather ^lad to welcome them than not. 
Accordmgly thev landed, and became 
very good frienos with the little com- 
munity, who, to do them justice, have 
never forgotten that their invaders ob- 
served that humani^ which few of 
their own allies would have done, viz., 
paid handsomely for all they took. 
Baltisport is famous for its stromHngs, 
with which the atmosphere seems im- 
pregnated; and has further distin- 
gui^ed itself by a petition to govern- 
ment, of rather a rare nature, t. «. to 
be allowed to sink into obscurityy — the 
rights of a township, which Catherine 
II. bestowed on it, being too expensive 
an honour to keep up. 

As the weather continued fine, and 
the time spent in viewing general 
scenery hangs heavy on hand, an ex- 
cursion was proposed to the neighbour- 
ing island, tiiree wersts off, •whvo.Vs. VxaA. 
1 thus naTTO^\N eacaoedL ^ >jMvOassa.^vfi8w 
1 the main \nxiCu Mmw ^^Hs^\t '^^^^ '"^ 
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hour we landed on a flat stony shore, 
and, leaving oar boat, wandered into 
the eountij. This islet, called the 
Little Uogo, is about six wersts in cir- 
eomference, and lies opposite the Great 
Bogo, about three times the sise ; both 
of which, in former times, belonged to 
Padis Kloster, and as early as 1345 
were pledjg;ed to four noblemen for the 
■um of thirty marks of ulver. On this 
little platform are two Tillages with 
well-cultivated corn-fields, and boulder- 
stones of such enormous siie that we 
mistook them fbr ruined towers in the 
distance. But nothing remains of the 
forests which, fW)m the reservation of 
'^ timber for building," among other 
rights retained by the monastery, are 
implied to have existed. It so hap- 
pened that M. de Ramm, to whom this 
islet now belongs, had been collecting 
' his dues this very day. At the first 
village, therefore, we came in for the 
results of a feast— in other words, all 
the Littie Rogo world was very drunk. 
Strange to say, this half-hour's transi- 
tion had ushered us into another lan- 
guage, for Swedish is spoken here, with 
a littie Estonian. Our party was not 
able to profit by either, for Russian and 
Lettish were sdl the northern tongues 
that could be mustered between us. 
Our communication was therefore re- 
strained to looks, ffood-tempered as 
theirs, and I trust a littie more intel- 
ligent Returning to the beach and 
indulging in a UtUe English to my dear 
companion, after doing auty in German 
all the day, we observed a venerable 
old fisherman eyeing us with great at^ 
tention, and, setting foot into the boat, 
to our great astonishment he tottered 
up to us, and, laying one brown hand 
on my arm, emphatically said, ** God 
bless you, tell me, are you really Eng- 
lish?" His amazement could hardlv 
surpass our own at hearinff English 
tones in this remote spot. He had left 
his tiny native land to see the world, 
and served in the English merchant- 
service thirty-two years. His wife had 
followed him, and resided at Deptford 
during his peregrinations. And now 
the old couple were returned to their 
k. lirfld island to end theVr ^y%. ^trani^ 
rmnsitioii I bat the love of \iome,\)«%\m. 



in childhood, flies off during the busy 
prime of li£^ and returu to bear old 
age compan]^. The old man had still 
iSiglish habits about him — ^he wasnesl, 
and clean-shaven, and, pointing to his 
fishing habiliments, said, " Ah I I am 
dirty now, but I have clean clothes at 
mv cottage, and an English Bible and 
other boMcs." He helped to shove ns 
o£^ and then stood looking after us, 
and that distant island now claimed an 
affinity with us which we had never 
anticipated. 

Returning home, the heat of the 
weather again brought lassitude on 
man and b^t, and our days were only 
varied by a walk, fore and after noon, 
to the recreating waters of a neighbour- 
iujg stream ; pausing on our way to talk 
with the groups of Rusdans who lay 
recUninff after their work benei^ tM 
shade ofa half-erected building.* The 
Russian is a builder b^ nature; the 
littie hatchet in his hand is the emblem 
of his life. No buildings are here un- 
dertaken by Estonian workmen, bat 
these Russians wander the country in 
quest of work, and are engaged m»n 
one estate to another. They were greatly 
interested in hearing something of that 
remote island Angtuif and only w<m- 
dered how we could build there with- 
out Russians! Courtesy pervades 
every class ; the Russian serf takes off 
his fourcuchka with the digni^ of a 

Srince, and waits on a lady with the 
evotion of a slave. Though the tones 
of the lower orders may be broader, 
yet they are native grammarians, and 
speak the language with perfect purity. 
Hence I generaUy profited by these 
humble t^ushers, and returned home 
with new words to spite Sascha. Then 
towards eight o'clock the dioschky ap- 
pears at the door, and we drive where 
we list — into the meadows, which are 
like vast flower-beds of the gayest co- 
lours, — for nowhere have I seen a wild 
botany of such beauty as here, where 
flowers which we rear in gs^ens, the 
blue campanula, and the jusUy-named 



* However hot the summer of Estonia, it is 

almost invariably accompanied by a bride wind 

■vs much so, that Kotsebue remarked that 

Tv%\«»!^ qI 'E^iNLvA^ V(. ^«ce better teimsd 
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Siberian Uurkspar» bloom in native lux- 
uriance ;->ana peasant children meet 
us 'with curious baskets made of birch- 
bark, filled with wild strawberries and 
raspberries, better than any cultivated 
froit I ^ve here tasted, and ten kopecks* 
buy fruit, basket, and all ;— or we take 
a natural chauss^ into the woods, and 
there alightine wander about under 
vast trunks of Scotch and spruce fir, 
whose gnarled boughs and slow-grown 
strength defy the climate, and which it 
seems a sacrilege to fell for firewood. 
But though the forests have much given 
way before human encroachment, they 
are safe for many years to come. The 
estate on which we stood is so richly 
provided with wood, that only an 
eightieth portion is yearly felled for 
building, firing, and other purposes, so 
that, by the time a third generation 
oomes round to the division which the 
first cleared, another old forest is there 
before them. 

One morning, for ** die Morgenstunde 
hat Geld im Munde,* I emerged at an 
earlier hour from beneath a muslin 
canopy which furnishes some protec- 
tion from my tormentors, and drove by 
six o'clock to a wood five wersts off, 
accompanied only by my faithful at- 
tendant, who thrives uncommonly on 
the air and exercise she partakes with 
me. Our way led through dense woods 
of a younger growth, whose pliant 
boughs opened to the horses' heads and 
closed again after we had passed, and 
where, excepting the bush-ranger's cot- 
tage, which stood on a little island of 
meadow separating two mighty sweeps 
of forest, we left all signs of human 
habitation more than half-way behind 
us. Disnussing tiie droschky, we dived 
into the depths of one of these, nor 
stuT)T)ed until completely hemmed in by 
a vast green-roofed cavern, supported 
on irregular pillars of every size and 
form; — some of them splendid erect 
monsters, who had never wavered in 
their sturdy course upwards — others 
slender drooping scions, filing in grace- 
fiil lines across their veteran compa- 
nions, as if demanding aid in the giddy 
ascent This was a wood of mingled 

* Tea kopecks are eqaivulant to one penny. 



trees, the f^sh hues of the oak con- 
trasting with the black pines ; and close 
to us stood a noble spruce, split from 
tip to base by the lightning of last 
week's storm— one half resting against 
a neighbouring stem — the omer pale, 
bleeding, and still erect Below lay 
forty feet of the luxuriant head, with 
enormous splinters, rent in londtudinal 
lines, while the ground was forrowed 
in deep angular troughs by the last 
strength of the fluid. Here was hea- 
ven's doom dealt in a moment, but far- 
ther on lay the victims of slower thun- 
derbolts ; for the wood was strewn with 
cairns of moss-grown stones, through 
some of which the trees had forced 
their way, which showed where a 
plaguensmitten body rested. There was 
something indescribably touching in 
this union of present life, movement, 
verdure, and luxuriance, with the re- 
miniscences of human suffering and 
corruption; here and there the sun 
shooting across a silver birch trunk, 
like the light across a liquid human 
eye, or illuminating the red bark of a 
veteran Scotch fir with a fiercer glow, 
or stealing few and far between in 
slender bars of gold along the tender 
grass. But seldom did a short glance 
pierce to the bases of these giant stems, 
or visit the grave of the long-shunned 
and now long-forgotten sufferer. 

Sounds were as scarce here as sun- 
beams—for in this birdless country no 
wing brushed the air, and no feathered 
throat swelled with melody ; and only 
the distant bell of the straying cattle tin- 
kled faintiy at intervals through the 
covert. Our very voices startied us as 
we moved on through the mute activity 
of Nature; now sitting for hours on 
one green tuft, now seeking fresh pic- 
tures in the ever-varied repetition of 
this sylvan scene. And was the heart 
thus lonely thrown on Nature's sym- 
pathy? No; fkr from it— dear friends 
were thought of without that withering 
sense of separation which too often ac- 
companies the noisier fellowship of a 
crowded room. Here, where there was 
nought to remind, all was calmly re- 
membered, and memory o^eoft^Vvex ^sa.^ 
and sacred s\ot«&, ^^ ^oni 'Csifc \»»5s«i!^|^ 
, impoTtnni^e& oi\MBx^\\i^^»sftRAw:vv!o^* 
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Other objects illostrmtiye of the 
scenery of these woods are the number 
of ant-hills — not little mounds which a 
foot coald disturb, but large and conical 
as a good-nzed haycock — the ants them- 
seWes an inch long, on the same colossal 
scale as their dwellings. To erect these, 
tht stump of a tree, here generally 
hewn three feet from the ground, is 
pitched upon, which, being gradually 
minced up into the finest particles by 
these indefktigable creatures, crumbles 
itself into a conical form, and with the 
accumulation of labour and life assumes 
the size I haye described. Here the 
ants swarm in a red-black coating all 
the summer, and in winter retire deep 
within. They are harmless creatures, 
however, and carefully shunned us. 

It was noon before the flight of time 
^ad b^n missed, and, alternately in- 
tent on my book, or gazing at the blue 
rents of sky which broke the dark 
mosaic of the branches overhead, the 
figure of my Sascha wandering up and 
down in a pensive attitude had been too 
perfectly in accordance with the scene 
to draw my attention ; when, coming 
to my side, she fiilteringly owned to 
me the hopeless loss of— W thimble. 
Most pathetically did she aver that not 
above half a werst off she had it safe on 
her littie round finger, counting for 
nothing, in her patient search, the mil- 
lions of leaves and blades intervening, 
any one of which would effectually 
have concealed it. So tiiere we left it 
to its hidden grave — a litUe atom of 
civilization dropped in the wild forest 
lap, to sink deeper and deeper beneath 
the alternate layers of snow and leaves 
of succeeding seasons, — and ourselves 
returned to tiie world whence we had 
come. 

The day, commenced tiius stilly, 
concluded in a large family-party at a 
neighbouring residisnce. By the word 
family-party^ I must beg not to be un- 
derstood one of those rude, indecorous 
gatherings — those social Babels of our 
native land, where brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews, and nieces meet toge- 
ther to banter, tease, and laugh; but 
Bn orderly meeting of courteous indi- 
widuals, who know what be&ts tW\t 
(gnity, and are above talking; «Avui- 



tage of the bonds of relaticmship to 
indulge in any promiscuous levity !— 
fie upon it ! Even the veij furmtore 
partELkes of the general feeling ;~hard 
stuflfed, bright polished, and richly 
carved, there is no indelicate straying 
about the rooms like our loose^nan- 
nered, depraved, forward generation, 
who come before they are called ; but 
each stands austerely in its place, and 
waits to be sought. The ladies curtsey, 
the gentlemen bow, and sometimes a 
fkxt hand is reverently kissed, while 
the lady — ^for such is the peculiar cus- 
tom both here and in Russia — is Ex- 
pected to dive down and imprint a 
chaste salute on the extreme 0(nifine of 
tiie cheek, or very tip of ^the ear, or 
any other part of ue gentleman's phy- 
siognomy thus employed which her 
lips can reach. This requires some 
practice to do gracefully, for, what 
with impatience on the one hand and 
bashfulness on the other, or perhaps 
awkwardness on both, two heads have 
been known to come together harder 
than was quite agreeable. Neverthe 
less this is looked upon by the gentle- 
men as their undoubted pen^uiate ; and 
I have seen a pretty foreign woman 
gravely reprimanded by her dull Es- 
tonian lord for hesitating to comply. 
It would be hard to say what grade 
of relationship or exigency of circDm- 
stance would compel an Estonian noble- 
man to forget that he is not to be at 
his ease, according to our western 
notions of such. On the other hand, 
to a lover of antiquity, this living re- 
presentatiim of bygone manners is 
highly interesting. At every moment 
I am reminded of some trait which 
increasing luxury and increasing re- 
trenchment have equally conspired to 
banish from our soil. Here every 
country gentieman keeps open house, 
and no account is taken of how many 
mouths there are to fill, whether in 
hall, kitchen, or stable. The houses 
are vast, grand, and incommodious, 
and countiess hangers-on and depend- 
ants supply the ecouon^of steps by a 
superfluity of feet The seigneurs 
here never move about with less than 
^Q\);^ Vot^ftft ^sA^^w^lx^ — rusty equip- 
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to imagine that the coaches and four 
of our ancestors were marked by the 
same neatness and finish which now 
attend the commonest pair; or that 
their neighbourly meetings were distin- 
guished by that ease, sociability, and 
intellect which render the English 
society of the present day so delightful. 
On the contrary, as soon as the scanty 
topics of the day were exhausted, they 
all sat down to cards, and that perhaps 
by broad daylight, like too many of 
the Estonian gentlemen. Then, as now 
here, all natural products were plen- 
tiful and cheap, and all artificial objects 
scarce and dear; and the manners to 
correspond were hospitable in the 
main, but ri^dly formal in detail. 
Manners, however, must be looked 
upon as an art, which, before it can be 
easy and safe, must be stiff and cau- 
tious — such are the necessary transi- 
tions of all other schools, and no less 
of this. In this light I respect these 
formal old worthies, whose study it 
seems equally to give me a hearty wel- 
come and keep me at respectful dis- 
tance, like the translated souls of my 
great grandfathers and grandmothers, 
— and take true delight in their vene- 
rable society ; and if a profane weari- 
ness of mind and bod^ do occasionally 
eurprise me while sitting on a hard 
chair, and drilling my tiioughts and 
figure to the starch standard of recti- 
tude around me, be sure I ascribe it 
solely and entirely to my own corrupt 
condition, and to the incorrigible lolling 
propensities of my nature both moral 
and physical. 

Another characteristic of this formal 
school, as worthy of imitation as note, 
is the fiict that family quarrels are 
things utterly unknown here, and that 
Bone of that undue precedence is given 
to wealth as in countries more advanced. 
All those bom in a certain station re- 
t^ it, whether their means be ade- 
quate or not, and are admitted into 
society with no reference as to whether 
they can return the obligation. Other- 
wise I do not believe the real morality 
of the community in any way advanced 
by their rigid outward aecorum. Like 
people who first peal their apple and 
tbea eat the paring, it comes to the 



same thing in the end. Consistent 
with the spirit of an old picture, they 
bend all their attention to the minuti» 
of a fold, and neglect the first prin- 
ciples of perspective. Hamiless free- 
doms are controlled with bars of iron, 
while, from the facility of divorce, and 
other laxities which die Lutheran re- 
li^on allows, many a sin walks in 
broad daylight, without so much as a 
cobweb over it. 

The class upon whom this prohibition 
of harmless freedoms, or in other words 
this chain upon natural spirits, falls 
heaviest, is that of the unfortunate little 
Estonian young ladies. Children of 
all ages are here palmed upon all so- 
ciety, greatly to mutual inconvenience. 
On entering a room full of company, 
the eye is caught by numbers of tuese 
half-way little women, with smooth tied 
hair and stififened peaked figures, be- 
hiing with gold brooches and ear-rings, 
and all the miniature paraphernalia of 
their mothers; who lead a miserable 
nomade life — wandering from room to 
room, with no place sacred from or to 
them; and are constantly being re- 
minded, from four years of age and 
upwards, to be ufeibhch. If I held out 
my hand, they made me a disgusting 
little curtsey ; if I ventured upon any 
approaches to play, they wondered what 
I was about Oh I for the bright vision 
of a truly lovely English child, seldom 
seen and then cordially welcomed ; who 
hastens forward to some grown-up play- 
mate, trips over stools, turns up carpet- 
comers, and, arriving with rujffled locks 
and shortened breath, and with both 
her little hands fiimbling in yours, can't 
at first perhaps utter a word for bash* 
fulness ! There may be some policy 
in breaking in children here thus early ; 
but my heart bled for these little buck- 
ram countesses and baronesses, and I 
only trust that the moment our backs 
were turned they took to their heels 
and loosened all their little joints. 

The conversation tumed on the \\s\t 
of the heir of Russia to England, and 
an ingenious little German romance 
was spun out by some grave grey-heads 
as to the probabilities of his falling in 
love rntHi eras (^««a.— \tfK ^^txsfirKCMi, 
the fiame — ^uA ^Ot^ \iAS«rvv& cS. ^ V«s^Kr j 
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less passion ; the piece ending with the 
grave question as to which of the aa- 
gust pair should renounce their inherit- 
ance. Of course it was soon decided 
which crown was to be abandoned, for 
the mere circumstance of a reigning 
queen is a sore point with the Estonians, 
who spend much yirtuous indignation 
upon this supposed subversion of Na- 
ture's law, ana are, I fear, prepared to 
hold their meek spouses witn a tighter 
rein, lest forsooth they should follow 
the same example. Altogether manj 
politic and wise provisions derived from 
our excellent constitution, which to us 
are truths fkmiliar from childhood, are 
here made subjects of vehement alter- 
cation. The dignity and pre-eminence 
of our church— the law of primogeni- 
ture—the transmission of titles through 
the female line— the policy which pre- 
serves to a peeress her own dignity, be 
her husband the lowest commoner in 
the land — and the courtesy which per- 
mits every woman of rank upon marry- 
ing to retain the distinction of her 
birth, unless she merge it in a higher — 
are here all subjects which are sub- 
mitted to the test of Grerman reasoning, 
and declared unsound in the eye of 
Nature. Very erroneous notions are 
here also entertained as to the inordi- 
nate pride and undue prero^tives of 
the English nobility; forgetting that, 
when the titles and honours centre in 
one head onl^, the other members of 
the same fiunily return to the middle 
walks of life, filling our professions 
with individuals whose sense of noble 
descent is the highest stimulus to ho- 
nourable exertion ; and who thus form 
a social link between the highest no- 
bleman and the great body of the nation. 
And though &r be the day when the 
English nobility should enjoy no pre- 
rogatives of birth, yet where can these 
be less galling tlian in that country 
where distinguished abilities may ele- 
vate any man to the highest offices in 
the state, and a sullied reputation keep 
any duchess from court ? On this head 
no German may throw a stone at Eng- 
land. Earls without earldoms, barons 
mthont baronies; their titles unsup- 
bj political conseqaence, sa^ 



numbers who bear the same — their 
jealousy of rank increasing in propor- 
tion to its diminution, — no nobility 
hedges itself so carefully beneath a 
vexatious, trumpery spirit of exclunv<^ 
ness, which is as absurd in itself as it 
is galling to those beneath them. In 
Russia no one may advance in the mib- 
tary service, in Estonia no one may 
purchase an estate, and in Weimar uo 
one may enter the theatre by a parti- 
eular door, who has not a de prefixed 
to his name ; and these are only a ffev 
of the countless privileges with which 
tliey endeavour to bolster out an empty 
title, and exclude those who are often 
their betters in education, wealth, and 
refinement. As to that class of society 
peculiar to England — the ari^ocracy 
without tiUe, the representatives of 
long-descended estates — the old squire- 
ar(£y of the land, who often prefer the 
battered gold of their ancient fiunily 
name to the bright brass of a new dis- 
tinction,— this was a subject so incom- 
prehensible, a paradox so preposterous, 
that for my own credit's sake I gave 
up the task of eluddating it. 

Another subject of considerable in- 
terest discussed this evening was the 
gradual encroachment of Russian ten- 
dencies upon the German provinces, 
and the fear of a future consolidation 
with Russia, as well in manners as in 
allegiance. Nor is this apprehension 
groundless. These provinces, though 
possessed of an honourable internal 
administration, have never been abl« 
to maintain tiieir own independeuve 
against the many competitors for them- 
Natural position' assigns them to tfie 
dominion and protection of Russia ; ai.a 
the desire of generalising his system of 
government is as natural in the Empe- 
ror as that of retaining their nationahty 
is in them. Their propinquity is in 
itself one main road to assimilation ; 
and the late ordinances requiring the 
study of the Russian language m all 
schools, universities, &C., of these pro- 
vinces, and establishing it as an article 
of examination prior to preferment, 
though met by much justifiable resist- 
ance, are not otherwise than fiiir. oon- 
%\^«rav% ^<i6 Tsamkft;T of Estonian and 
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in the civil and military services of 
Rossia. On the other hand, it is the 

fmeral remark that the best and most 
voored officers in both these depart- 
ments are drawn from these provinces. 
Another ordinance which particularlv 
gives rise to murmurs is that compel- 
ling all children of a Russian pai«nt, 
whether &ther or mother, to be of the 
Greek religion, t. e. so long as resident 
in Russia itsel£ From the frequent 
intermarriages of Estonians and Rus- 
sians, this ukase has been more parti- 
cularly the means of introducing 
Russian habits into the heart of Lu- 
theran fiunilies. This may, however. 



be looked upon in an utterly different 
light, and, instead of encouraging the 
here deprecated march of union be- 
tween the two countries, ought to act 
as a direct check. Those who now 
marry Russian wives do it with their 
eyes open as to the consequences ; and 
as a regard for their own religion does 
not seem to counterbalance the tempta- 
tion of a larger fortune than their Lu- 
theran countrywomen can bring, no 
conmiiseration is due. 

But now adieu to politics — the life 
in the forest under the greenwood tree 
is more to my taste. 
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LETTER THE TWENTIETH. 



fUl and itt beantiet— The daogliten of Fall— The Coimtew-mother— A gatiierfaif of all Batkai 
—CuUine—Oocapations— Varieties ef aeenee and langnafea—The diltean — ^Ita varioM tna- 
Bare*— Russian church— In-door beauties and oat-door beautiea— Count C. and Princess V.— 
Salmon-fishing — lUuminations— Adventurous patasge Countesa Roesl— AniMn-Conent ck 
Reval— Rehearsal*— The Seena from the Freiadiuta — Return iMune. 



Who would imagine that this good, 
honest, fertile Estonia— this stronghold 
of old-fashioned decorum — this formal, 
straight - walked nursery of clipped 
ihyme and rosemary — nourishes a pool 
of bitter waters in its centre, a traitor 
within its gates, a canker at Its very 
root ? — That in this precise, decorous 
province is reared a pavilion of luxury 
— a private theatre of fashion — a saloon 
of modern manners, owning no bounds 
but the invisible ring-fence of refine- 
ment, where all is ease, taste, expense, 
and indulgence — " all nature and all 
art?" Fall, the earthly name of this 
enchanted castle, is a residence in 
praise of whose natural beauties and 
artificial decorations everybody has ex- 
patiated to me since my domiciliation 
in this province. But accounts of beau- 
tiful scenery are so relative to the mind 
of the describer — so oft have I found 
« une belle stable " the stimdard of ad- 
miration here, while, on the other hand, 
my own taste, from sundry liberties it 
hais taken in discovering beauties where, 
according to established rule and tra- 
dition, none had ever been known to 
exist, is become so very questionable, 
— that politeness on the one side now 
describes without one solitary hope of 
conversion, and politeness on the other 
now listens without one distant vision 
of gratification. But in the case of 
Fall I confess the wickedness of un- 
belief, and only wish I were oftener 
so punished. This is one of those fk^ 
voured spots where Nature has com- 
pressed every imaginable beauty to- 
gether, fitting them closer than, ab- 
Miuctedly considered, would \)e deemei^ 
'mdng; though, once preseivte^ \o 



the view, criticism has nothing more 
totay. 

Ful is in the possession of Count B., 
the man who, aflter the Emperor, wean 
the diadem in Russia. Here he has 
secured to his family a retreat from the 
world, or what might be so did not the 
world follow them fiister than they can 
retreat; — in other words, a summer 
residence, where that most luxurious of 
all luxurious existences — one equally 
commanding the healthy fifts of the 
country and the lively gifts of the 
capital — is as well understood and 
practised as in our own land. A week 
spent in this charming spot is sufficiait 
to make the evidence of the senses 
doubtful. It is not Estonia— that 's 
quite sure ; it is not Russia — here is no 
disorder; nor France — though the 
echoes answer in French numbers; nor 
England— though as like that as any. 
What is it, then ? Where are you?— 
In beautifid, delicious, unique Fall— 
the earden of Nature — ^the poi pourri 
of all nations— the quintessence of all 
tastes; where the courtier, the philo- 
sopher, the lover of nature, the votary 
of fiishion, the poet, the artist, the man 
of sense, or the man of nonsense, may 
all be happy in their own way. 

Count B. was not unmindful of the 
effect and power of contrast in selecting 
a residence, fpr miles round which the 
eye is wearied by the monotony of one 
of the dullest and flattest plains in Es- 
tonia, — ^where even a river, that foil to 
all dull landscapes, sulks gloomOj 
along, spreading itself over marshes n 
cannot beautify, and hiding itsdf be- 
\i\T^!^.Tv^&\x^ «[\d sedg^ it cannot hide; 
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distance, and graceful trees leaning 
pendent to caress it, it gathers its 
rorces together, and cuts its way along 
with increasing willingness. Aiid now 
all the beauties of an Alpine scene 
mirror themselves tremblingly on its 
ribbed and rapid surface, and light, 
airy bridges, fit for &iries' feet to cross, 
o'erleap it with their slender span, — 
and groyes of blooming orange-trees, 
and every other incense - breathing 
flower, perfume its banks — and, in the 
ffladness of his heart, the river-god 
nings himself in a bound of joy, down 
a uundering cascade, rounding the 
ed^ of peiS^ed and jagged roc£ in a 
veil of oily transparency, and hiding 
dieir blackened bases in clouds of foam. 
Thence, dashing forward in many a 
ohan^g, wreathing circle, its agitated 
fragments reflect for a moment the light 
Italian chftteau, or ancient ruin, or 
classic temple, — or repeat in quivering 
lines the white flowing dresses and gay 
uniforms of some wandering ^up, till, 
gradually abating from its wild career, 
the stream winds heavier along, and, 
steering slower and slower to its final 
&te, quits the landscape, of which it 
hmd enhanced the every beauty, to 
spend its puny waters on the wide 
breast of me Baltic. From this cas- 
cade, or fall, the German name for this 
estate is derived ; but the Estonian one 
of Toela, though less significant, is 
more harmonious. 

There is something in the air of Fall 
which gives beauty to every living thing 
on its surfkce. Owing to the position 
of the hills, and tiie vicinity of the sea, 
spring is here earlier, and autumn 
later, and all vegetation wears a cor- 
respondingly grateful aspect. Not only 
do the oSk and beech flourish with 
English luxuriance, but trees foreign 
to mis soil, the chestnut, the sycamore, 
the plane, here abide tiie *< bitter nip 
of mwt;" while velvet lawns, green 
and firesh as the banks of Thames, en- 
circle the bases of the high BergrUcke, 
or mountain-backs, or ridges, whose 
woods, assuming a more arctic nature 
as they stretch upwards, fence in this 
happy valley with a battalion of hardy 
pines. Nor may the beautifying influ- 
enee of a Ruman gammer iky, which 



may defy comparison with any other 
in tiie world, be forgotten. 

But why do I longjer suppress what 
is foremost on my lips — ^why longer 
tamper with the irresistible desire to 
c^lenge any coimtry, any clime, and 
any nurture, to produce fairer flowers 
of another and nobler kind than this 
fitting nursery has reared ;~to throw 
the gauntiet to all the living genera- 
tions in any known or unknown land, 
to outshine in beauty the peerless 
daughters of Fall? Woman's admira- 
tion of woman's beauty is more impar- 
tial than man's, and not less enthusi- 
astic. Never shall I forget the first 
moment when these three exquisite 
creatures stood before me. The eldest, 
tall, straight, and slender as the glisten- 
ing birch-stem on her own mountain- 
side ; with skin of wax, and hair of 
gold lighting like an aur^le round 
her delicately-formed head; and fea- 
tures and dimples like Hebe ere she 
knew disgrace, and a character of fiiee 
of the highest aristocratic English 
style ; — beautiful, in short, to her fin- 
gers' ends. And then the second, with 
her scarce nineteen summers, and 
matron-care already slightiy resting on 
her marble brow, and yet a face like a 
vestal, with mild, pensive sentiment 
written on every chiselled feature — 
pale as alabaster, with tresses which 
seemed, by the weight of their massive 
coils, to bow down the stooping head 
and languid form. Lastly, that sweet 
youngest 1 as if Nature to make a third 
had joined the other two ; with charac- 
ter more decided than her scarce 
ripened charms, and in both distinct 
from her sister beauties — with the mind 
to will, and the power to do ; and a 
natural gift of penetration into others' 
thoughts, and secrecy over her own, 
lurking behind the loveliest, demurest, 
most transparent mask of tender beauty 
(true daughter of the man who knows 
and keeps all the secrets of Russia), 
which, unless a practised reader in 
physiognomy be greatly deceived, will 
make her the most fkscinatine and 
dangerous of the lovely trio. Of her 
an old diplomatist said — '* Jeune ccmma. 
elU est, ModemoUelle Soph\« a di€^>i \a 
grankd art d« aavolr paiollTt c* q^^ft* 
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vmt f* — a rich oompliineiit in his coin ; 
and, 80 long as the calm remains only 
in the exterior, and the warmth all 
within, a very safe one. Alas for thoae 
which my ftncy had hitherto treasured 
as models of female bouity I fidlen are 
▼oar sceptres, broken are yoor crowns ! 
Not even the gilding of remembrance, 
that natural cosmetic which the mind 
bestows on all absent fiivoarites, can 
deck you in colours which may ventore 
comparison with those before me. The 
world will see and hear of this lovely 
trefoil, whose charms will prolMtbly be 
transplanted to other coontries; but 
Fall was their proper setting, and few 
will view them here united again. 

These personal advantages are duefly 
descended fh>m the Countess-mother, a 
magnificent woman, with pride and 
pleasantry contending in her counte- 
nance—an Asiatic Mrs. Siddons, and 
still in the xenith of her charms: but 



fer surpassing 1) fixed in fidr heads bj 
the King of all kings. 

For a private house in a remote pro- 
vince on the Baltic^ we sat down milj 
to dinner as strange a csollectioa a 
nations as can be imagined. There 
were Russians, Armenians, Germans, 
Italians, French, English, Swiss, sod 
Dutch, — ^to say nothing of ihe various 
subdivisions of Esttmian, Livonisii, 
Austrian, Prussian, Bavarian,— more 
than I can remember; and last, sod 
this time least, our ranks dwbidled 
down to a dwirt, who strolled from 
saloon to anteroom jnst as he jdnsed. 
This was a memento of the old^ time^ 
which involuntarily brought with it 
fears of a oorre^onding barbarity. 
Ignatnschka, however, has at all events 
a happy time of it, — is no more of a 
bufibon than a shrewd wit, a talent ibr 
mimicry, and a due admiration for his 
own tii^ proportions may make himt 



the fecial bond between mother and I and is loved and cherished by every 

member of the femily. So much so^ 
indeed, that in sheer gratitude for pood 
cheer and kind treatment, he has within 
the last few years, though already fivty 
years of age, grown one inch ! When 
all met toother, French was the pr»> 
vailing tongue ; and when the groops 
scattered esich relapsed into tlKir own. 
The cuisine was most costly; the, 
groundwork French, with a qtriidding ' 
of incomprehensible native dishes, 
which I ate by feitii <mly; and, in 
imitation of wluit here passes for Eng- 
lish, half a sheep or half a call^ whidi 
had fettened on the milk and honey of 
Fall, was brought in on a trenchor hy 
two stageerin^ mennaervants, while t 
renowned minister rose and bowed widi 
mock humility to the steaming comer, 
and the Count, tucking a naiSin over 
his stars and cordons, stood up ana 
carved the beast, — and, to say die 
truth, had he hacked it with his sww^ 
he would have done it as welL 

The disposal of our time was mndi' 
the same as with ns in En(|^and;~]n 
other words, each did as thej wished. 
The Countess bore off a number to 
inspect her brilliant conservatories, 
almost a werst in length, her En^ieb 
^jjM^, ^.% «kA \hft l>>nnt headed a 



is more of beauty than like- 
ness. 

Having no sons, the Count has en- 
tailed this residence upon his eldest 
daughter; but in Russia no entailed 
estate may descend to a foreigner, and 
Annette 
'< Love* a knight from a fkr eonntrie. 

And her lands she will give for one glance 
of his e'e.'* 

Fall therefore becomes the inheritance 
of the next sister Princess V. 

I arrived at Fall at a fortunate time. 
The last puroskaff from Reval had just 
landed a little select colony of mgh 
life from^ Petersburg. There were 
princes with historical names, minis- 
ters with political names, and generals 
with military names. There was Count 

, the richard of Russia, who, 

« damned to wealth, buys disappoint- 
ment at immense expense ;" and the 
fer-fimied beauty, Madame K^ whose 
|>erver8e birth has proved no perver- 
sity to her at all ; and Countess Rossi, 
charming and attractive as in her first 
burst of popularity, accompanied by 
her stately husband : with other beau- 
ties, and other talents and excellencies, 
both moral and titular, and stars fiung 
OD bniYe breasts by the l^m^eroT oi 2XV\ ^ 
■ ~ -andotiiersQandoM Yms^Y 
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addition to his already forty measured 
wersts of fierpentine paths, and rejoice 
their hearts with a new composition 
that was to have all the binding qua- 
lities of native English gravel ; whilst 
the young and the pretty sat at their 
embroidery frames in ihe shade of 
eool marble terraces, or loitered round 
graceful vases, or stooped among flowers 
not fresher nor gayer than they. 

Fall has been in the possession of 
Count B. for about fifteen ^ears ; and 
knowing the former proprietors to be 
at low m taste as high in worth, it 
frequently occurred to me what a bur- 
nishing this jewel had undergone in 
this short space of time. For, true to 
Estonian habits, the old mansion, the 
Countess assur^ me, was most curi- 
ously placed just where not oqg beauty 
of the landscape was visioiC. My nost 
and hostess greatly regretted notnaving 
instituted a visitor's book at the first 
period of their occupation; for Fall 
had seen a succession of the noble and 
ffifted, whose autographs would have 
been an heir-loom of price to future 
generations. A few years back the 
present Emperor and Empress honoured 
them with a visit, and were as much 
enraptured by the scenery as any of 
their subjects could be, — Cleaving a me- 
mento of their presence to descend to 
the future in a tree planted by each. 
The spades used by the Imperial hands 
are preserved, and inscribed with the 
date and occasion. Each is analogous 
to its wielder — ^the Empress's a &ry 
toy, the Emperor's only to be lifted by 
ffiant strength. Both the Count and 
Countess B. had lived through events 
of great historical interest : of the 
former more hereafter. The Countess 
had been twice married, having lost 
her first husband at the French inva- 
sion^ when her house also was sacrificed 
in the destruction of Moscow. Often, 
in alluding to articles and souvenirs of 
her early youth, she added with a sigh, 
** They perished in the flames of 
Moscow.''^ 

Altogether, I never remember such 
mingled and peculiar assodations as I 
experienced m Fall. Here was one 
country within another — each as dis- 
mmiUuras possible; and our every-day 



life made up of successive scenes of as 
many periods as nations. There were 
the Gothic halls, with every gorgeous 
appurtenance of alcove, stained glass, 
fretted pillar, oak carving, and mosaic 
floor ; and a few old ladies sat in state 
in their high-backed chairs, or a couple 
of gentlemen strutted in the foreground 
in earnest pantomimic discussion. Then 
a prince, or general, hurried across the 
scene, and at the word " Tchelhvek" 
or man, equivalent to the ** What, ho !" 
of stage practice, in rushed two or 
three men-servants from the anteroom; 
and now and then a messenger, hard- 
ridden, arrived from court with secret 
tidings ; and even the manners them- 
selves, from the high rank of the indi- 
viduals, and the occasional &miliar 
handling of miehty names and weighty 
matters, tnough modem enough in 
other respects, wore a Shakspearian 
tone. And then the scene shifted, and 
a roaring water-fkll, with Claude-like 
trees, appeared, and vistas of temples, 
crowned by the line of sea, and bright 
flowers or marble lions in front, with 
damsels in white with real roses in 
their hair. Or I stood before a mosque- 
like building with gilded cupola ; and 
a priest with flowing robe and high 
sorcerer's cap, and streaming hair and 
beard, mounted the steps ; or a Russian 
vassal, with scarlet caftan, and Van- 
dyke physiognomy, or a lowly Esto- 
nian peasant, wiUi sandalled shoon, 
passed by. Or I was in a French bou- 
doir, respiring nothing but modem 
luxury, with conches and curtains, and 
every gewgaw of ingenious idleness. 
The piece concluding most comfort- 
ably with an English bedroom, small, 
unostentatious, and j^rivate — every 
thing, even to the Windsor soap on 
the wash-table, recalling those sanc- 
tuaries of home. No wonder, then, 
with French, German, Russian, and 
English alternately sounding around, 
that a simple individual was sometimes 
puzzled to know where the scene really 

The chateau of Fall itself is only 
appropriated to reception rooms and to 
the dwelling of the &mily, and is stored 
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of European eiyilization. A magnifi- 
cent collection of siWer yeflseU of Ori- 
ental shape and purpoee ii a conspi- 
eiioufl object, and among the varioos 
treasnres of art an enamel of Henry the 
Eighth with his six wives, magnifi- 
cently set in silver, would be coveted 
by many an Ehiglish collector. The 
accommodations for visitors consist in 
two houses on either hand set apart for 
that purpose — this being a custom pre- 
valent both in Estonia and Russia. 
One of these houses, both of which 
were completely filled on the present 
occasion, joins on to the Russian church 
— a private edifice for the fkmily, con- 
secrated to St Elizabeth, in honour of 
the Countess, being dedicated on her 
name's day. Here every Sunday, and 
on an occasional fUte day, a pope, with 
deacons, choristers, and all &eir para- 
phernalia, are fetched from Reval, and 
generally begin their duties with a 
short mass on the Saturday eve. One 
of these I attended. The prohibition 
against sitting makes dl Greek services 
very exhausting, and many a sincere 
believer in the VerOf as they particu- 
larly denominate their &ith, shifted 
wearily from one foot to the other 
between the many and fatiguing obei- 
sances which their liturgy requires. 
All the fiimily stood on a carpet before 
the screen which conceals the Holy of 
Holies, and behind them the household 
servants came and went, each address- 
ing himself to a particular picture; 
and, since the number is their object, 
performing their genuflexions in double 
quick time. Amongst them I recognised 
my handmaiden hard at work, crossing 
and bowing; while, overlooking the 
difference of creed in their love of de- 
votion, a few mild Estonian counte- 
nances peeped from the background. 
But " Je reviens h mes premiers amount' 
— beside me stood a figure, which once 
seen, my eye wandered to no other 
child of clay or graven image around. 
It was Annette — more lovely than ever 
—her fiiulUess face emerging fi*om a 
bower of golden curls — har velvet and 
ftiTB wrapped around her, betraying 
than coQcealine her exavi\fi\te 

... i»_iar__ T _A A^- 



charged with dew, till her waxen for^ 
head touched the floor, now slowly 
rearing herself to her fidl height, and 

Sining new grace from the attitnde of 
votion. Ohl Annette, such an ap- 
parition as thou would, I foar, have 
disturbed my meditations in any plaee 
of worship 1 Whoever wins this bright 
being will own the fkirest person, the 
sweetest voice, the blithest step, and 
most cheerful mind that ever blessed 
mortal; and yet *^a creature not too 
foir, or good, for human nature's daily 
food." HapjMness is her atmosphere^ 
the element in which she exists— 
anxiety seems as little intended fbr 
that gay temperament, as sentiment fiir 
that sunny taoe ; and I doubt whether 
either would improve with the ad- 
dition. 

Never was poor mortal so taxed 
with an ** embarrtu de ridteues pit- 
toresques *' as myself. In-door beauties 
and out-door beauties assuled me at 
once, and no sooner had I fixed the 
one than my eyes played truant to the 
other. Before the sketch of some luxu- 
riant landscape was half completed, I 
found myself sighing with longing 
glances at the group of fair recumbents 
who had cast themselves around me ; 
with rich flowing and rustling garbs, 
like a picture of Wattean, and minds, 
I fear me, no less in tiie spirit of his 
times. One lovdy evening I shall 
never forget I sat on one of the 
hang^g spider-web bridges which a 
breeze could swing, and which a 
child's foot agitated too much for my 
pencil ; all snpemumeraiy gazers were 
therefore banished, and only Coot C 
remained, half lying, half sittings on 
the one hand, and Princess V. on tiie 
other — he with all the confidence of a 
man long taught in the world, she with 
the double timidity of one who married 
from the school-room : so much so Aat 
had the whole varied little oommoni^ 
been sifted through, two greater anti- 
podes in character, both to be worthy 
and both to be wise, could hudly hare 
been selected. For some time the eoo- 
versation was not such as to torn mf 
attention from the various angles it 



: now foldmg \at «ieiA«t\^« f^33L\«Mi— ^^sfe ^^cssive number of 
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stripes of sunshine and shade <m wood 
and bank -which were gradually being 
transmitted to my paper: when at 
length the discourse £ell on coquetry ; 
and to say the least, the woman must 
be deeply engrossed in the act itself 
who does not lend an ear to its dis- 
cussion. I found matters running high. 
The Count, who, with his practised and 
polished tongue, and native wit, prides 
himself on sustaining a bad cause bet- 
ter than most a good one, was in full 
stnan of eloquence extolling the praises 
of coquetry, and lording itunmerciflilly 
over the little vestal-faced and vestal- 
minded AUesse, whose straightforward 
arguments were twisted to his advan- 
tage as soon as uttered. In vain did 
she search her memory and all the &ir 
ranks of her native capital for some 
instance of female attractiveness with- 
out this alloy, and in truth Petersburg, 
as I have since known it, was not the 
most promising covert for such a chase ; 
till at length, in despur of a better, she 
exclaimed, ** Par exemple, nud, je tie 
guts pas coquette!" ** Vous, Princesse! 
turn, vous ites charmante" said the 
courtier ; " mats vous etes trap froide 
pour itre coquette." ** Pardonnez" re- 
jAned the Princess, roused from her 
natural languor, and with a look which 
belied either his or her own assertion, 
** la vraie coquette est la plus froide 
er^iature au tnonde" The Count was 
fairly beaten, and laid his arms laugh- 
ing down, but capitulated on second 
ihmights with the stipulation that only 
** une m^chante coquetterie" was repre- 
hensible in either sex. In trifles such 
as this did these summer days of re- 
laxation pass over; but trifles are the 
straws thrown on the current of human 
character, and fine lines are as sure to 
read by as coarse. 

One night (for now the period was 
turned which led us slowly and relent- 
1 ssly to winter's darkness) we were 
suddenly called out to witness the wild 
work of salmon fishing. It was a 
cloudy, moonless night; and issuing 
on the terrace, the dark valley before us 
looked for a moment like the starry 
firmament reversed on earth— every 
bridge, every path, every conspicuous 
object was studdtd with minute lamps. 



spangling the landscape without illu- 
minating it The summons, which was 
to the furthest bridge, just where the 
river stealthily seeks the sea, fiill two 
wersts off, called some from the piano, - 
others from the card-table, and all un- 
expectedly. All was now confiision. 
Mantillas and kasavoikas were snatched 
from the colossal marble vase, where 
each flung her wrapper on entering 
the house, and the old ladies tied snu^ 
bonnets close under their chins to keep 
out the night air, and young ladies dis- 
posed light handkerchiefs or velvethoods 
round their blooming faces, with not 
nearly so much caution, but incom- 
parably more effect In their hurry 
all the garden hats were missing. Now 
began a most disorderly march through 
the orange-scented and lamp-fringed 
paths ; light enough to guide by, and 
yet dark enough to mistake by; and 
many a shoulder was tapped and hand 
touched by those who thought they saw 
a wife or sister in their muffled neigd- 
bour — for the mistake could not lie 
voluntary I — while some very respect- 
able bodies plodded on as if the scene 
had been the high road, and the time 
high noon-day, and here a straggler 
ran forward to startle the passers from 
behind some dark tree, apd there a 
couple lagged behind, and seemed bent 
on anythiLg but the right of precedence. 
Now, at a momentary pause of the 
buzz of whispering laughter, a bold 
voice loudly exclaimed, ** Point de 
coquetterie, Princesse" who, nestled 
close beneath her husband's cloak, was • 
too confused at the novel charge to re- 
tort with better reason on her dauntless 
antagonist 

Then at a dark angle, where two 
paths fell together, a group of pretty 
lady's maids, bent on the same errand, 
mingled with our ranks before we had 
recognised the interlopers, or they their 
error ; but " Honi soitqui mal y pense" 
— their native courtesy articulated itself 
in a few melodious Russian phrases, as 
they meekly drew back, and all was 
good humour. But I must except the 
unfortunate richard, who found the 
walk too much, or ihe excitement too 
little, for "bLVS \kaXi\\&, «s\^ \fc^»xwi^>^w, 
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low remark of a literary gentleman in 
his suite, and a ladder moral on inorcU- 
nate wealth cannot be uttered. Ill be 
bound Ignatuschka is happier. 

The scene brightened as we ap- 
proached the river— the temples were 
illuminated— every tree wore a torch, 
and upon the river plied several boats 
with blazing firebrands for masts, while 
uncouth figures with brandished har- 
poons stood leaning intent over the fire- 
lit streaks and ripples of the otherwise 
black stream. These Neptunes were 
only meek Estonians, lighted and shaded 
into an aspect of ferocity, with their 
wild locks blown about with the wind, 
like the flames of the beacon above 
them, and throwing, as they passed to 
and fh> in the boat, their huge shadows 
on the neighbouring banks, like shape- 
less phantoms hovering over the scene. 
We stood, a motley group, on a little 
wooden bridge which reaches zigzag 
fh>m one huge rock to another over the 
stream. Nine fish were soon caught, 
and held aloft on their spikes; but 
nobody cared for the cruel sport, though 
none regretted the pleasant expedition. 
Itetuming home, the little lamps began 
to sink in their sockets and wish us 
good night ; and some cynic — not 
Count C. — exclaimed **Lejett ne vaut 
pas la chandelle/* but nobody echoed 
him. 

That same night a heavy thunder- 
storm cleared the aii*, and extinguished 
every lingering lamp; and the next 
morning the cascade presented itself 
before us in swollen magnificence and 
weightier peals— huge stones that the 
day before had emerged bare fh)m the 
stream were now covered, and the zig- 
zag bridge swept over by the torrent. 
But the air was cool and delicious, 
aad the waters looked still more so; 
and— tell it not in Estonia — the pretty 
Sophie, forgetting her demureness, wi^ 
another who looked no less wild than 
she really was, stripped oflF shoe and 
stocking, and were already half way 
upon the frail bridge, the water beating 
high against their white ankles, when 
a large party of us emerged in full 
yiew, Sophie shook her \\ii7 ^x«l\.\s& 



ened giris. Nor was the passage witb> 
oat dimger ; their footing was uippeiy, 
and the wdght of water as mudi u 
they could resist, and, slowly labouring 
forward, we saw them set foot on dry 
land with great satisfiictioin. Gossamer 
pocket haadkerchieft were here appa- 
rently soon wetted through, and a pe^ 
sant girl, barefooted like tiiemsdvei^ 
knelt down, and, with her petticoat of 
many colours, gently wipc^ off from 
those tender feet the sand and pebUei 
which her own did not foel ; a^ tfaa 
crossed the same bridge herself vith 
the addition of a heavy basket on her 
head, without exciting any one's in- 
terest 

And now let me revert more parti- 
cularij to one of the &ire8t omamenti 
both m mind and person which our 
party possesses, whose never-clouded 
name is such fnvoarite prcmerty widi 
the public as to justify me m naming 
it— I mean the Countess Rosed. The 
advantages which her peculiar experi- 
ence and knowledfle of society hsfe 
afforded her, added to the hiqipiert 
naturd that ever fell to human portioB, 
render her exquisite voioe and talen^ 
both still in undiminished perfectka, 
by no means her chief attraction h 
society. Madame Rossi could tSai 
to lose her voice to-morrow, and wooM 
be equally soup^ht True to her natioD, 
she has combmed all the LiebenmoSf 
digkeit of a German with the witchetr 
of every other land. Madame Roeffi 
biography is one of great interest vA 
instruction, and it is to be hoped irOl 
one day appear before the public It 
is not generally known that she v« 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, noder 
the title of Mademoiselle de Launstm; 
and, since absolute will, it seems, ea 
bestow the past as well as present vA 
future, with seven Ahnhemiy or foI^ 
lathers — ** or eight," said the Countea^ 
laughing, ** but I can't quite remem- 
ber ;" and though never disowning tk 
popular name of Sonntag, yet, in respeet 
for the donor, her visiting cards wba 
she appears in Prussia are alwi^ 
printed n^e de Launstein, We 



^c«a.tVy \»rivileged in the enjoyment 4f 
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hat speed was impossVble to itbfc ttV^X- \N^\fc ca^^^vs^^ ^osaS^KtV^^: 'vsosB^ssa^'^'^ 
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amateur concert was now proposed for 
the benefit of the poor in Reval. In 
this undertaking Countess Rossi and 
Prince V., of whom, if I have not 
spoken before, it is because I value him 
too highly to mention him trivially — 
were uie representatives of treble and 
base, beneath whose banners a number 
of amateurs, with and without voices, 
toon ranged themselves. Some ofiered 
Ibr music's sake, and others for fashion's 
sake; and parts were eagerly demanded 
by the elite among the bafMng guests 
at Beva], as well as by a few practised 
nngers belonging to a musical club 
among the imadelichet or not noble, 
who unfoi*tunately are the only class in 
Estonia who keep up any interest in 
soch pursuits. These formed an ex- 
cellent fond to keep wavering voices 
aright, for most of the fashionables 
thought chorus-sinffing would come by 
inspiration, and, when we all removed 
to Keval for the final rehearsals, were 
as innocent of their right parts as if the^ 
had never seen them. Madame Rossi, 
however, was the conscience as well as 
Uie orsan of all the careless trebles : — 
nohal&finishedjslurred-over rehearsals 
were permitted. She stepped with 
courtesy and sweet temper from one 
toneless group to another, bearing the 
right note aloft till all clung securely 
to it, and was never weary of helping 
and hearing. The opening chorus was 
^die Himmel erzdhlen die JEhre Gottes" 
or the well-known " Heavens are tell- 
ing," from the Creation ; — Henzelt, the 
celebrated pianist, whom accident had 
brought to Reval, a man of exquisite 
finger and most interesting exterior, 
conducting the whole from the piano. 

But these ladies were worse to teach 
thwi charity-girls. Some of them 
deemed the rehearsals utterly super- 
fluous, others left their parts behind 
them, and others were so inveterately 
' In good humour that it was difficult to 
' loold them for being as much out of 
^ tone. Of one pretty creature with 
' more animation in her face than music 
' in her soul, whose voice in the Creation 
' wandered to forbidden paths, a Russian 
humorist observed, **Elle chante des 
€ko9e8 qui riont jamais exists, memedans 



Altogether these rehearsals were 
merr^ meetings, and when our own 
bawhng was over Madame Rossi went 
through her songs as scrupulously as 
the rest I shall never forget the im- 
pression she excited one evening. We 
were all united in the great baU-room 
at the Governor's castle in Reval, which 
was partially illuminated for the occa- 
sion, and, having wound up our last 
noisy ** Firmament^** we all retreated to 
distant parts of the salle, leaving die 
Countess to rehearse the celebrated 
Scena from the Freischutz with the in- 
strumental parts. She was seated in 
the midst, and completely hidden by 
the figures and desks around her. And 
now arose a strain of melody and ex- 
pression which thrills every nerve to 
recall ;— the interest and pathos creep- 
ing gradually on through every division 
of this most noble and passionate of 
songs, — the gloomy light, — ^the invisible 
songstress, — all combining to increase 
the effect, till the feeling l^came almost 
too intense to bear. And then tiie horn 
in the distance, and the husky voice of 
suppressed agonv whilst doubt pos- 
sessed her soul, chilled the blood in our 
veins, and her final burst, " Er isfa^ Er 
isfs" was one of agonv to her audience. 
Tears, real tears, ran down cheeks both 
fair and rough, who knew not and 
cared not that they were there ; and 
not until the excitement had subsided 
did I feel that my wrist had been 
clenched in so convulsive a grasp by 
my neighbour as to retain marks long 
after the siren had ceased. I have 
heard Schroder and Malibran, both 
grand and true in this composition, but 
neither searched the depths of its pas- 
sionate tones, and with it the hearts of 
the audience, so completely as the 
matchless Madame Rossi. 

On the evening preceding the concert 
a public rehearsal was held at half 
price, which gave the finishing stroke 
to the choruses; and, as far as the 
principals were concerned, was just as 
attractive as the concert itself. Suffice 
it to say that this latter went off witb 
great ^clat, and anybody who may have 
occasion to examine the Petersburg 
Gazettes oi \!bfe ^\a!fe'wC!\^\A ^^cs^ 
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the names of all the noble indiyidiials 
concerned therein. It realised 4500 
roubles, which, from the circomstanoe 
of the crown's having forgotten to pay 
its yearly donation of 1000 ronbles to 
the chief charitable institation, and 
there being a little ill-timed delicacy 
In high quarters as to the policy of a 
reminder, was doubly welcome. 

The Countess was greatly exhausted, 
and languor stole on all the party as 



we returned to Fall, whose woods and 
streams looked fresher than ever. The 
next day I quitted this paradise of 
mingled sweets and returned with un- 
altered zest to my quiet home, and with 
increased enjoyment to that being 
whose smile of beauty and whose voice 
of love had that superiority over those 
I had quitted, that my heart could 
never find wonis to describe either the 
one or the other. 
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Aatumn scenes — Separation from Estonia. 



The beauties of aatunm, and the moral 
of its yellow leaves, are seen and felt 
in all countries. Nowhere, however, 
I am inclined to think, can the former 
be so resplendent, or the latter so touch- 
ing, as in the land where I am still a 
sojourner. In our temperate isle au- 
tumn may be contemplated as the glo- 
rious passmg away of the well-matured 
— the radiant death-bed of the ripe in 
years — ^while here the brilliant colours 
on earth and sky are like the hectic 
cheek and kindling eye of some beau- 
tiful being whose too hasty development 
has been but the presage of a premature 
decay. Thus it is that the vast plains 
and woods of Estonia are now display- 
ing the most gorgeous colours of their 
palette, ere the white brush of winter 
sweep their beauties from sight, while 
the golden and crimson wreaths of the 
deciduous trees, peeping from amongst 
the forests of sober pines, may be com- 
pared to gay lichens sprinkling their 
hues over a cold grey rock, or to a 
transient smile passing over the habitual 
brow of care. 

But all too hasty is the progress of 
this splendid funeral march — even now 
its pomp is hidden by gloomy slanting 
rains, its last tones lost in the howl of 
angry blasts, which, as if impatient to 
assume their empire, are rudely strip- 
ping off and trampling down every 
vestige of summer's short-lived festival, 
while Nature, shorn of her wealth, 
holds out here and there a streamer of 
bright colours, like a bankrupt still 
eager to flaunt in the finery of better 
days. 

This season, as the dismal forerunner 
of that time which is to sever me from 
Estonia and all its real and acquired 
bonds of attachment, is doubly autumn 
to me. Whatever you do or see, says 
Dr. Johnson, consciously for the last 



time, is ever accompanied by a feeling 
of regret. How just then the sorrow 
of one who has found a second home 
in the land she now must quit ! 
Cowards die a thousand deaths ere the 
dreaded stroke arrive, and affection, 
which can nerve itself for every trial 
save that of separation, suffers a thou- 
sand partings ere the final wreoch en- 
sue. But where is the remedy ? The 
heart that deepest feels will also keenest 
anticipate. In occasions of joy, this 
is too often the better part ; — ^would it 
were the worst with those of sorrow ! 

It is easy abstractedly to reason upon 
and even to make light of the privileges 
of mere local vicinity — of mere tempo- 
rary union — as compared with the ubi- 
quity of affection's' thoughts, and the 
perpetuity of the heart's fidelity. It is 
easy to say that all earthly light must 
have its shadow — that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong 
— that few abide with those with whom 
they for ever would stay :— this is all 
very easy, too easy, to say. But what 
do such arguments avail when you 
awake each morning with an undefined 
sense of impending evil — when your 
days are spent as if the sword of Damo- 
cles hung suspended over your head, 
and when each separation for night 
tells you that ano^er day has passed 
away of the few still left ! Where is 
all your firmness when you hear the 
music of a light footstep, or feel the 
toucli of the gentle hand which rouses 
you at once from your reveries of forced 
philosophy, and dissipates all its reso- 
lutions! Or, worst of all, when at 
some sign of approaching separation — 
at some allusion t^ a future to be spent 
apart -you see an eye, heavy laden, 
turn hastily away, as if to punish itself 
for a wealaie88wh.\cVvt.\ixvi"i\.\fcTv'5»\Rk<s^«« 
set your streng^X "^o— ssiOa. ^^sSosv-^ 
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as these admit of no reasoning — the 
conflict is worse than the surrender. 
The affections in general may most re- 
quire guidance, but there are seasons 
when they are the best law to them- 
selves, when the wisdom of the world 
is utter foolishness with them. 

How countless are the numbers and 
various the tongues of those who have 
written and sung of that love, evanes- 
cent when favoured, wretched when 
opposed, which binds man and woman ! 
But who has told of the depths of that 
feeling which leads neither to selfish- 
ness nor to shame, which is neither 
maintained by art nor endangered by 
change — who has traced the course of 
that sweet fountain of poetir which 
flows steadiest on through banks of the 
deadliest prose — the affection which 
unites two sisters! — This is the only 
earthly love which has cast out fear — 
^hich takes nought amiss — loses no 
moments in misunderstanding — which 
knoweth no jealousy save the jealousy 
of the loved one's sufferings — which 
would sacrifice even her love rather 
than she should need yours — which 
has all the tenderness, the delicacy, the 
sensitiveness of the other passion — all 
its beauty and none of its barbarity ; 
which is always in the honeymoon of 
love's kindness, without the vulgarity 
of love's satie^; which compensates 
where it cannot defend, sympathises 
where it cannot help — ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But let this subject pass: it is one 
too sacred for exhibition, too delicate 
for analysis ; — those who know its 
blessings will also understand its pe- 
nalties. 

Nor is this all: the traveller who 
ventures to bide that time when the 
force of old habits and associations can 
no longer impede the entrance of new 
preferences must prepare for many 
regrets ; for, ei*e we suspect the deed, 
the heart is found to have thrown out 
numberless slender fibres into the new 
soil around, all painful to divide. When 
I first entered Estonia, it was with the 
lauda'jle resolve, easier made than 
kept, of investing no feeling, of form- 
ing no friendship in the foreign world 
here opened to me, but of ngidW xe- 
Hricdng all present bapymeea «iA 



future regret to that one being who I 
knew womd furnish both in overflowing 
measure. But what knows the heart 
about systems of policy ! Had the 
social atmosphere been rude, or the 
social elements repelling, it would have 
cost the traveller no effort to wrs^ her 
mantle of reserve close about her; but 
when the sun of kindness shone cease- 
less forth, — when every avenue to sus- 
ceptibility was besieged with gentle 
courtesies and gratuitous hospitalitieg 
— what remained but to throw it off 
and surrender a willing prisoner ? 

Were I to enumerate all those who 
not only met but sought that stranger 
who came coldly determined not to 
love, but was not proof to being loved, 
with a kindness as much above her 
deserts as beyond her powers of re- 
quital, it would fill a letter more in- 
teresting to her than any that has 
gone before. Suffice it to say, that 
Siose who were rich in this world's 
gifts have treated the traveller with a 
simple and sincere heartiness, without 
which all the luxury of their princely 
'residences would have attracted no 
feeling save that of curiosity ; while 
those who were out of suits witii For- 
tune have welcomed her to humble 
homes, where the utmost refinement of 
mind and polish of acquirement have 
furnished a charm money could not 
have bought. 

It is with a heavy heart that 1 prepare 
to bid farewell to Estonia. Its past his- 
tory is now familiar to those who may 
scan these letters, and its future de- 
stinies must be interesting speculation 
to those who would desire to see so 
many fine elements improved to their 
utmost The tendencies of this pro- 
vince ara all markedly Grerman. To 
compel the substitution of Russian 
would be to compel it to retrograde. 
It cannot rebel. All violation, there- 
fore, oi those terms by which Russia 
originally made the acq^uisitiou of these 
provinces — all intercuptiou of that 
independence of administration aud 
liberty of action which were the con- 
ditions of tlieir surrender, merely be- 
cause they are unable to enforce them 
. — ^vTould be as unfair as unwise. 
\ ^T<sai ^<^ %\8ti(si£^ ^1 \&;^ yast em- 
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pire the Baltic proYinces derive protec- 
tion and peace ; but in their turn they 
hold out a model of simplicity and in- 
tegrity in the administration of justice, 
which, in Russia, cannot be termed 
obsolete, but rather unknown. At the 
same time there is ample space for the 
exercise of obedience and the pride 
of independence ; — ample means for 
giving Caesar the things tnai are 
Caesar's, without defrauding or selling 
their own nationality. 

Fairly considereo, the position of 
the Estonian noble is one of the hap- 
piest that man can desire. He enjoys 
the privileges of rank and importance 
without its fiiti^es — ^the blessings of 
independence without its responsibi- 
lities. His sphere of usefulness is wide 



— ^liis means of existence easj. It 
rests only with himself to umte the 
retiuements of education with the 
healthiness of a country gentleman's 
life. He has it infinitely more in his 
power to promote the welfare of his 
littie, fertile, &vourcd province, tluui 
the Russian government has at present 
inclination to thwart it 

11 IS impossible to guarantee the 
maintenance of a nation's or of a pro- 
vince's prosperity where there is no 
constitutional pledge for safety ; but as 
things now stand, there is less to be 
feared in Estonia from the caprices of 
the crown than firom the influence of 
individuals, who do not scruple to 
wrong their countrymeh in the futile 
attempt to propitiate power. 
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RumU considered as a study— New Year's Ev»— Peculiar fkmily demonsfarations^lfcidgp of 
Kisses— Routine of a Petersburg life— Oriental regiments, and Oriental physiogaomy— Fite 
at the Winter Palace<-Scene from the gallery of the Salie Blanche — Court costume— Displsy 
of diamonds- Maslctfd ball at the theatre— The Emperor— The Heritier— The Grand Doki 
Michael— Masked ball at the Salle ds Noblesse— Uses and abuses of masked balls in Rums.' 

Petersburg, January. 

traveller — or those whom public offioe 
or private connection has thrown into 
the highest circles of the capital, and 
are thus placed where they may, it is 
true, analyse the froth, but are &r 
from reaching the substance of the 
nation. No one has hitherto attempted 
the philosophy of this country, than 
which no subject to reflectmg and 
generalising mmds can be more in- 
teresting ; while those dissertations on 
its political aspect which have appeared 
in our periodicals ^re so coloured with 
obvious partialityi or with obvious in- 
vective, as rather to deter the reader 
from forming any distinct opinion than 
to give him any premises whereon to 
rest. 

Russia has only two ranks— the 
highest and the lowest; consequently 
it exhibits all those rudenesses of social 
life which must be attendant on these 
two extreme positions of power and 
dependence. It is vaiu therefore to 
look for those qualities which equally 
restrain the one and protect the other, 
and which alone take root in tiiat half- 
way class called forth in the progress 
of nations equally for the interest of 
both. For in this light it is impossible 
to view the scanty and broken-linked 
portion of Russian society which a san- 
guine and too hasty policy has forced, 
not nourished, into existence, and which 
at present rather acts as the depression 
and not the foundation of that most 
important body denominated the middle 
ranks of a nation. To study the real 
destinies of Russia the philosopher of 
TQ.'d.wVvuvl vu.u&t descend to a class still 
va. \sOTi^%fe,«sA. \isA.^^\.T««^ €<ar free- 



This change of place has brought with 
it such a corresponding chsmge of 
outward life, that to continue these 
letters in the same unbroken form 
would be impracticable. Although 
living in the centre of Russian society, 
and exposed at every pore to its influ- 
ences, yet my impressions of those 
characteristics which distinguish it 
fh)m other countries can be gleaned 
only in irregular succession, and in 
such only rendered again. Of all the 
states in the world, Russia is at this 
time most particularly that which re- 
quires the application of principles 
grounded equadly on the studious know* 
ledge of the past and a lucid judgment 
of me future to render that wholeness 
and impartiality of opinion which may 
be comprehensible to others and just 
to her. Those who would fairly judge 
Russia must first strip themselves of 
those habits of thought which, what- 
ever their seeming, are only coincident 
with the age to which they have the 
accident to belong, and go back to 
those raw but stable elements which 
are the sole groundwork for a nation's 
prosperity, and which, in the present 
turmoil of hasty and changing opinions, 
have littie chance of being compre- 
hended and appreciated save by some 
old-fashioned representative of an old- 
£idhioned country, who considers the 
a, 6, c of loyalty and obedience the 
sole basis of any safe knowledge and of 
any solid civilization. 

The two species of writers who have 
hitherto made Russia thQ subject of 
their pens are either the mete \.o\m%t, 
nrho sees and judges as the i^assov^ 
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dom, but where the elements of political 
stability and commercial energy are 
already glaringly apparent. 

As I may include myself among the 
second cla£s of Russian travellers above 
mentioned, it is needless to state that it 
is as little in my power as in my in- 
clination to enter upon subjects re- 
quiring equally difference of position 
and superiority of capacity, or rather 
no further than as they may be indi- 
rectly connected with the habits of the 
highest circles ; if indeed so fragile a 
key may in any way be applied to the 
ponderous internal machinery of a state 
like Russia. 

I entered Petersburg at a season 
particularly enlivened by festivities — 
Tiz., at the end of Etecember (old 
style) ; and my first introduction into 
domestic scenes may be said to have 
conmienced with the eve of New-year's 
Day. On this occasion every member 
near and remote of a large family con- 
nection, to the number of at least forty, 
assembled in the magnificent apart- 
ments of CJount *s hotel. The 

evening passed away most cheerfully, 
and towards midnight we all paired off 
to supper. Here every delicacy was 
spread, and champagne poured out 
fieely; but as the hour which dis- 
missed the old and installed the new 
year resounded from the great clock 
on the staircase, every one rose, glass 
in hand ; and now conmienced a scene 
in which old and young— old men and 
children, young men and maidens — all 
took a share, and which, however 
matter-of-&ct to relate, was highly 
amusing to witness. In plain language, 
then, everybody present kissed every- 
body present— one unrelated head, I 
beg to observe, excepted. This cere- 
mony occupied some time, since, ac- 
cording to vulgar calculation, not less 
than sixteen hundred kisses were on 
this occasion exchanged. Not hasty, 
piano, shame&ced commissions; but 
t^rless, powerful, resounduig «Juta- 
tions which left no question of the fisict 
•^more noisy, however, than mis- 
chievous, more loud than deep, — in 
many cases the dieeks of the parties 
being simultaneously presentet^ and 
the )ass Jo6t on the desert air. It was 



very amusing to see the crowd as they 
circulated together — the silence only 
broken by the jingling of glasses and 
the very audible nature of their occu- 
pation. Alter which evaporation of 
mmily affection the whole party re- 
sumed their seats and continued their 
meal. 

This is the national salute — ^in uni- 
versal vogue from remote antiquity — 
rather a greeting than a caress — derived 
equally m)m religious feeling and from 
Oriented custom. Fathers and sons 
kiss — old generals with rusty mous- 
tachios kiss — whole regiments kiss. 
The Emperor kisses his officers. On a 
reviewing day there are almost as 
many kisses as shots exchanged. If a 
Lilliputian corps de cadets have earned 
the Imperial approval, the Imperial 
salute is bestowed upon the head boy, 
who passes it on with a hearty report 
to his neighbour, he in his turn to the 
next, and so on, till it has been diluted 
through the whole juvenile body. If 
the Emperor reprimand an officer un- 
justly, the sign of restoration to favour 
as well as the best atonement is — a kiss. 
One of the bridges in Petersburg is to 
this day called me Potzalui Most, or 
Bridge of Kisses [not of Sighs], in com- 
memoration of Peter the Great, who, 
havinff in a fit of passion unjustly de- 
graded an officer in &ce of his whole 
regiment, kissed the poor man in the 
same open way upon the next public 
occasion on this very bridge. 

On a holiday, or jour de fite, the 
young and delicate mistress of a house 
will not only kiss all her maid-servantB» 
but all her men-servants too; and, as 
I have mentioned before, if the gentle- 
man venture not above her hand, she 
will stoop and kiss his cheek. As for 
the Russian father of a family, his 
affection knows no bounds : if he leave 
his cabinet d'c^aires ten times in the 
course of the morning and enter his 
lad^r's saloon above, he kisses all his 
family when he enters, and again when 
he leaves the room : sometimes indeed 
so mechanically, that, forgetting whe- 
ther he has done it or not, he goes a 
second round to make all sure. To 
judge also from \h« nxmi^^T ^1 ^a^'oXss^ 
the matrimoimBX \wia!^ *\a. ^^«fc \ii^ 
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drcles must be one of unioteirapted 
felicity — a gentleman scarcely enters 
or leaves the room without kissing his 
wife either on forehead, cheek, or 
hand. Remarking upon this to a lofty- 
looking creature who received these 
connubial demonstrations with rather a 
suspicious sang-froid, she replied, **0h I 
fa ne veut rien dire—^pour moi, ie vou- 
drais tout atUant etre battue qu'enirass^e 
^^par habitude!** 

The Russians have from lon^ prac- 
tice acquired such a facility m this 
respect, that a quick succession of sa- 
lutes is nearly et^ual in power of intona- 
tion to the clappmg of hands. It must 
be very &tigumg ! But now — 
*' At a lurfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing on a nature brings.'* 
it may be as well to quit this subiect 

The daily routine of a Russian &mily 
of this rank is easily complied with. 
Breakfast no visitor is expected to join ; 
the family usually assembling for this 
meal in too deep a n^glig^ for a stranger 
to witness. By noon the ladjr of the 
house is seated at her writing-table 
or embroidery-frame. Lunch is not 
served, but each orders a hot cutlet 
as he may feel inclined. Then visitors 
throng in, or the carriage and four 
awaits you, for here wheels are deemed 
the most beccnning conveyance for age 
and digui^, although youtii and beauty 
are seen gliding through the noiseless 
streets in open sledges. This mixture 
of vehicles, however, cuts up the snow, 
which here, from the severity of the 
firost and the resUess traffic, lies in the 
principal street in ridges of fine crys- 
tals — like sand both in colour and 
quality — and is very heavy for the 
horses. Dinner is generally at four — 
at least, this is the Imperial hour ; and 
as ih& Imperial movements are all 
rapid, and no one is expected to stay 
after dinner, our host frequently re- 
turns firom dining with his Majesty in 
time for his own five o'clock repast, 
which not uuseldom he pronounces the 
better of the two. After dinner the 



more intimate friends of the family 
drop uninvited in, and make up the 

wiust- table; and tXxen some depart for 

ibe theatre, or later for \»$\&,«xA coXXiessA^ ^^<& ^VoKymiion of the 
the days go round. v ^«i«'% ^s^fc^'^^fc^^sstet^^JiaM!fu 



But to return. It was New-year's 
Day, and, having taken my solitary 
bre^fast, I was seated at my occupa- 
tions, when a jingle of spurs was heard 

at my door, and Prince B entered 

the room to apprise me that detach- 
ments from the Circassian, Kiighise, 
and other Oriental regiments, pcm 
fdiciter the Count, were below in foil 
uniform. Snatching therefore a man- 
tilla from the hanou of &kscha, whose 
Reval ideas were rather disturbed by 
the intrusion of a pair of epaulettes in 
my sanctuary, I hastily followed to the 
ante-room of the Count's cabinet, and 
stood between a file of soldiers drawn 
up in opposite lines. They were anned 
to the teeth — swords, pistols, cutlasses, 
bows, and arrows ; their powder- 
charges ranged six on each breast; 
their uniform red, with a casque of 
chain-mail fitting close round tiie &ce 
and descending on the shoulders, with 
numerous other appendages for wludi 
my European ideas discovered neither 
use nor name; terminating with red 
Turkish slippers pointed upwards— 
idtogether a most striking and martial 
dress. 

But if their accoutrements were 
fierce, their looks corresponded. Not 
a blue nor a grey eye — not a soft, 
nor a calm, nor a sleepy look was to 
be discerned, but a row of burning 
black lenses flashed on the stranger 
who had ventured within the range 
of their focus. We erroneously im- 
pute the beauty of languor to the Cir- 
cassian physiognomy. Here there was 
no smothered ilre, no veiled beams, 
— every fietce blazed with a restless 

§low. The filatures were regular— 
lie complexions dark; but this red- 
hot expression de&ced all beautjr. 
They were all small men — ^the ofiBcers 
taller th^ tlie privates, but with tbe 
same inflamnuible character of physi- 
ognomy. These latter had acquued 
the French language, and were coiu^ 
teous and graoenil in manner. 

By noon of the same day I was sum- 
moned to acoompany my kind hostess 
and her beandfol daughter, who^ as 
Dame and Demoiselle d'honnenr al- 

New- 
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was no military spectacle, the weather 
being too severe ; for reviews are not 
willingly undertaken if the thermometer 
be below 10°. The Grande Place be- 
fore the Imperial entrance was thronged 
with carriages and sledges of every de- 
scription, and guarded by troops of sol- 
diers. We entered tiiis superb palace, 
so late a mere burnt-out crust, and, 
leaving my two gorgeously-attired com- 
panions to pursue their way to the Im- 
perial presence, I was conducted by 
Prince v., in his glittering chamber- 
lain's dress, upstairs and through cor- 
ridors, all smelling of recent building 
and fresh ptdnt, and placed by him in 
an advantageous position in the gallery 
above the Salle Blanche — the most 
magnificent apartment in this most 
magnificent of palaces, and so called 
from its decorations being all in pure 
white relieved only with Riding. 
Eighty fbet below me, in miniature 
size, was a splendid pageant Ranged 
along the walls stood a triple row of 
motionless soldiery; on one side, in 
graceful contrast with their stiff lines, 
was congregated a fair bevy of female 
figures, with sweeping tnuns and eleam- 
ing jewels ; while slim figures of court 
chamberlains, with breast and back 
laden with the richest gold embroiderv, 
with white pantaloons and silk stock- 
ings, hurried across the scene — or 
8topi>ed to pay homage to the ladies — 
or loitered to converse with the gronps 
of officers in every variety of uniform, 
with stars, orders, and cordons glitter- 
ing about tiiem, who sauntered in the 
eentre. Conspicuous among these lat- 
ter was the person of the Grand Duke 
Michael, brother to the Emperor — a 
ma^ificent figure, with immense len^ 
of limb and a peculiar curve of outline 
^ which renders him recognisable at any 
* distance, among hundreds in the same 
uniform, and who was seen pacing 
slowly backwards and forwards on the 
marble-like parquete, and bending fierce 
looks on the soldiery. 

Nor was the scene above without its 
mttraetions and peculiarities, for many 
<tistingaished-looking individuals were 
leaoinff over the same railings with 
myself — among them an Ingrelian 
prlBoeas^ a middle-aged woman of un- 



common beauty, with commanding fea- 
tures and long languishing eyes, and a 
peculiar high head-dress, flowing veil, 
and a profusion of jewels. And at the 
upper end, apart from all, sat in a soli- 
tary ch£ur ike Grand Duchess Olga, 
second daughter of the Emperor, a 
most beautiml girl of sixteen, just re- 
stored from a dangerous fever, the 
traces of which were visible in the 
exquisite delicacy of her complexion, 
and in the light girl-like cap worn to 
hide the absence of those tresses which 
had been sacrificed to her illness. She 
was attended by her preceptress, Ma- 
dame Baranoff. 

But now the drums beat, the trum- 
pets sounded, and every eye turned 
below. A cortege was seen advancing 
through the open entrance, and the 
Commandant Sakachefeky, rearing his 
full length and corpulent person, pnt 
himself with drawn sword at their 
head. A line of military passed ; then 
a body of chamberlains, — when the 
band broke into the soul-stirring na- 
tional hymn " Boje Zara chrani " — ^the 
troops presented arms, and a noble 
figure was seen advancing. 

This was the Emperor— the plainest 
dressed, but the most magnificent figure 

S resent, wanting no outward token to 
eclare the majesty of his presence. 
He passed slowly on, accommodating 
his manly movements to the short, feeble 
steps of the Empress, who, arrayed in 
a blaze of jewels, dragged a heavy 
train of orange-coloured velvet after 
her, and seemed hardly able to support 
her own weight. To the Imperial pair 
succeeded the Naslednik, or Heritier, 
the slender prototype of his father's 
grand proportions, — with the Grand 
Duke Michael, and the youngest son 
of the Imperial house. Portly ladies 
and graceful maids of honour, with 
grey-haired ^erals, were seen in 
glistening tram behind. But the eye 
followed that commanding figure and 
lofty brow, towering above every other, 
till it vanished beneath the portals 
leading to the chapel. And now en- 
sued all the disorderly rear of a pro- 
cession — tardy maids of honour axvd 
ftiriVng of^CftT%,^\vtt ^i-axftfeV^Xex-^^^vfex 
I along, tai\ttiip«sA\ax^&JMi%^'^^ 
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d^hoDnenr, and any dark oolonr they 
please for the Demoiselles, — closed at 
the hack of the head for the former, 
and open for the latter, with a long 
hlond Teil attached, which flows half- 
way down the dress. This joaommk is 
laden with as many diamonos as it can 
carry; and as the Empress's recollec- 
tions of toilette are excessively tena- 
cious, care is taken to appear every time 
in a new device, and to vary the form 
and position of the diamonds, which, to 
compare things vile with things pre- 
cious, all unhook for this purpose like the 
cut crystals of a chandelier. The neck 
and arms are also adorned with cor- 
responding brilliancy. 

The display of diamonds here is im- 
mense. Every woman of rank has a 
glass case, or a succesaon of glass cases, 
like those on a jeweller's counter, where 
her jewels are spread out on purple 
velvet, under lock and key, in her own 
bedroom : and as it is here that she 
often receives her morning guests, for 
nothing is seen of sleeping or dressing 
apparatus save the superb mirrors and 
a gorgeous screen, her wealth of bril- 
liants and other jewels is displayed to 
advantage. Here also, in the jewel- 
case of the high-bom matron, lies the 
miniature of the Empress, ornamented 
with brilliants, the insigma of the Dame 
d'honneur. Likewise, with those who 
are so honoured, the Order of St Ot- 
therine, no less resplendent with dia- 
monds ; while in the young ladies' dis- 
play, side by side with necklaces and 
bracelets, may generally be found the 
ckiffre, or initial of the Empress, an A. 
in diamonds, which denotes the De- 
moiselle d'honneur. The number of 
these latter is at this time about a hun- 
dred and fifty. 

On the 6th of January, O.Sm the f^ 
of the three kin^ this ^sourt ceremony' 
was renewed, with the addition of a 
procession of priests. After which the 
Emperor proceeded to bless the waters 
of the Neva, which are supposed to be 
gifted with supernatural virtues; on 
which occasion himself and everybody 
present is bareheaded. The severity 
the common national costume— belnc I of the weather and the amount t^the 
what is tennedapauoiniK,2^feLti-^"^v^\ txwH^ fetXs^^t ^ss^ ^.ttiempt to witness 
macbine ~ orange velvet fox \he "Damea \ ^^^ xaSaoM^ <»sc«c&ssgc) . 



dom proportioned to their distance firom 
the Imperial pair — till the doors closed 
on them also, and the immovable mi- 
litary were left to thank the gods that 
the Grand Duke's eyes were otherwise 
emploved. 

And now my kind chamberlain again 
appeared ; and, in order to avoid an 
apartment where the Grand Duchesses 
were stationed, we made the circuit of 
the palace, up stairs and down stairs — 
a walk which occupied more than ten 
minutes — and returned to within a 
short distance of my former position, 
to a window overlooking the chapel. 
Here stood the whole cortbge thickly 
compressed together — one blaze of dia- 
monds, stars, and epaulettes; while in 
advance of the rest was the Imperial 
fjimily ; the Empress, on account of her 
ill health, alone seated ; the ESmperor 
on her right, motionless as a statue; 
the Naslednik on her left shifting from 
one long limb to the other — all cross- 
ing themselves and bowing at intervals. 
The service lasted two hours, varied 
only by the delicious responses of the 
court choristers. It was performed by 
the metropolitan and two other digni- 
taries of high rank, in high wizard 
caps, and gorgeous mystic robes, who 
looked like the priests of Isis, or any 
other theatrical representation of sacer- 
dotal dignity. After this the procession 
returned as it came. 

The Empress detained the ladies for 
chocolate and refreshments; and the 
Countess and her daughter returned 
home perfectly exhaust^ with the du- 
ties of the day. 

The court costume is both ma^ifi- 
cent and becoming. It has been intro- 
duced in the present reign, and consists 
of a white satin dress rastened u^ the 
front with gold buttons, and richly 
embroidered in gold with a graceful 
Grecian pattern. Over this is a velvet 
robe, green for the Dames d'honneur, 
crimson for the Demoiselles, with long 
hanging sleeves, and descending in an 
ample train worked all round with a 
gorgeous scroll of wheat-ears in gold. 
The head dress agrees in shape with 
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I was now becoming impatient for a 
nearer Tiew of that awful personage 
whom all anited in describing as " ^ 
plus bel homme qu'on puisse s^imaginer" 
and who, whether seen from the dimi- 
nishing heights of the Salle Blanche, — 
or dauiing along, his white feathers 
streaming, and muffled in his military 
doak in his solitary sledge with one 
horse, — or striding with powerful steps, 
utterly unattended, in the dusk of the 
early evening, the whole length of the 
NeTski, wore a halo of majesty it was 
impossible to overlook. An opportu- 
nity for a closer view soon presented 
itselt 

It was Sunday ; and, after attending 
morning service at the English Church 
— ^the more impressive from Idn^ pri- 
TEtion of its privileges, — I was dnving, 
twelve hours later, viz. at midnight, 
with Princess B. and Countess L., to a 
▼ery different resort — namely, to the 
great theatre, where, after the dra- 
matic performances, masquerades are 
held once or twice a-week before Lent 
These are frequented by a mixed pub- 
lic, the Salle de Noblesse being re- 
served for the disguise of the indivi- 
duals de la plus haute voUfe : these latter 
therefore on occasions like this take a 
box on a level with the floor of the 
theatre, which extends on these nights 
over the whole of the parterre, and 3ius 
participate without actually mixing in 
the scene. 

The coup d'ceil on entering the box 
was very striking. A multitude of 
several hundreds was gathered together 
in the theatre's vast oblong ; the women 
alone masked, and almost without ex- 
ception in black dress and domino ; the 
men, and those chiefly military, with 
covered heads and no token of the oc- 
casion save in a black scarf, as sign of 
domino, upon their left arm — their 
white plumes and gay uniforms con- 
trasting vividly with the black-fiiced 
and draped figures around them; all 
circulating stealthily to and fro; no 
music, no dancing, no object apparent 
but gesticulation^ whisper, mystery, 
and intrigue. 

Here a knot of witch-like figures, as 
if intent on mischief, stood muttering 
in low tones together. There a slight 



mask tripped up to a stately grave ge- 
neral, tapped his shoulder, and, passiuff 
her arm into his, bore him off witn 
significant nods. In front of us a 
couple of these sibyls, with bright eyes 
gleaming through their gloomy masks, 
attacked a young officer in high, squeak- 
ing, counterfeit tones, laughing and 
jeering, while the good man looked be- 
wildered from the one to the other, 
and seemed to say, " How happy could 
I be with either !" And farther, apart 
from the throng, sat on a low step a 
solitary mask, who shook her head so- 
lemnly at all who approached, as if 
awaiting some expected prey ; — while, 
half-timid, half-coquette, a light figure 
whispered some words in a gentleman's 
ear, and then, retreating before his 
eager pursuit, plunged into the crowd, 
and was lost to his recognition among 
the hundreds of similar disguises. 

The Heritier, the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael, the Duke de Lcuchtenbere, were 
all seen passuig in turn — each led about 
by a whispering mask — "Mais ou est 
done VEmpereur ? " "// n*y est pas en- 
core ^^ was the answer ; but scarce was 
this uttered when a towering plume 
moved, the crowd fell back, and en- 
framed in a vacant space stood a figure 
to which there is no second in Russia, 
if in the world itself; — a figure of the 
grandest beauty, expression, dimension, 
and carriage, uniting a^l the majesties 
and graces of all the Heathen gods — the 
litUe god of love alone perhaps excepted 
— on its ample and symmetrical pro- 
portions. Had this nobility of person 
belonged to a common Mougik instead 
of to the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
the admiration could not have been 
less, nor scarcely the feelinff of moral 
awe. It was not the monarch who was 
so magnificent a man, but the man who 
was so truly imperial. He stood awhile 
silent and haughty, as if disdaining all 
the vanity and levity around him, 
when, perceiving my two distinguished 
companions, he strode grandly towards 
our box, and, just lifting his plumes 
with a lofty bow, stoop^ and kissed 
the princess's hand, who in return im- 
printed a kiss on the Imperial cheek; 
and theiv le«s\\\i% ^.^^*sX.>2si<^'^^^axx^ 
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The person of the Emperor is that of 
a colosAul man, in the full prime of life 
and health; forty-two years of age, 
about ftix feet two inches high, and well 
filled out, without any approach to cor- 
pulency — the head magiiificeutly car- 
ried, a splendid breadth of bhoulder and 
chest, great length and symmetry of 
limb, with finely formed hands and 
feet. His face is strictly Grecian — 
forehead and nose in one grand line ; 
the eyes finely lined, large, open and 
blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a 
freezing dignity, which can equally 
quell an insurrection, daunt an assassin, 
or paralyse a petitioner; the mouth 
rej^lar, teeth fine, chin prominent, 
with dark moustache and small whis- 
ker ; but not a sympathy on his face ! 
His mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes 
never. There was that in his look 
which no monarch's subject could meet. 
His eye seeks every one's gaze, but 
none can confront his. 

After a few minutes his curiosity, 
the unfailing attribute of a crowned 
head, dictated the words, *'Kto eta i " 
— " Who is that ?" — and being satisfied 
— for he remarks every strange fiuje 
that enters his capital — he continued 
alternately in Russian and French 
commenting upon the scene. 

** Personne ne nCintrigue ce soir" he 
said : "je ne aaisptu ce que fai fait pour 
perdre ma reputations mais on ne veut 
pas de mot" As he stood various masks 
approached, but, either from excess of 
embarrassment or from lack of wit, 
after rousing the lion, found uothins to 
say. At length a couple approached 
and stood irresolute, each motioning 
the other to speak. "Donnez-nuri Ut 
main" said a low trembling voice. He 
stretched out his noble hand : " et voila 
Vautre pour voua,* extending the other 
to her companion; and on they passed, 
probably never to forget the mighty 
hand that had clasped theirs. Mean- 
while the Emperor carefully scanned 
the crowd, and owned himself in search 
of a mask who had attacked him on 
his first entrance. '* Quand je Vaurai 
trouv^tje D0U8 tamenerai f* and so say- 
ing he left us. 

i watched his figure, wYucVi, ^ \^ 



bore a vacant space about it through 
the thickest of the press. In a short 
time a little mask stepped boldly up to 
him, and, reaching upwards to her ut- 
most stretch, huxijg herself feariessiy 
upon that arm which wields the d^ti- 
mes of the seventh part of the knova 
world. He threw a look to our box, 
as if to say ** I have found her;** and 
off they went together. In five minutes 
they passed again, and his Majesty made 
some effort to draw her to our box, bat 
the little black sylph resisted, pulling 
in a contrary direction at his lofty 
shoulder with all her strength; on 
which he called out, " Elle ne veutpoi 
que je m*approche de voua ; elle dit qvit 
je suis trop maiwaiae 9oci€t^** Upon 
the second round, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing his rebellious sub- 
ject nearer ; when, recognising his ma- 
ncBuvre, she plucked her arm away, 
gave him a smart slap on the wrist, 
and, saying ** Va ten, je ne veux pba 
de toi" ran into the crowd. The Em- 
peror, they assured me, was in an un- 
usual good temper this evening. — ^I 
think there can be no doubt of it 

The Heritier now also took his star 
tion at our pillar. He inherits his 
father's majestic person and somewhat 
of the regularity of his face, but with 
the utter absence of the Emperor's un- 
sympathising grandeur. On the con- 
trary, the son has a &ce of much sen- 
timent and feeling ; the lips full, — ^the 
eyelids pensive — more of kmdness than 
of character in his expression. 

To him succeeded the Grand Duke 
Michael, wiping the heat from his fore- 
head. A fine, bravo style of fooe, with 
somewhat forocious moustaches, — a ter- 
restrial likeness of the Emperor— 
earthly passions written on his hi^ 
brow, but none of Jove's thtrnderbolts. 

After this the Emperor's arm no 
longer remained vacant, bcdng occnpidi 
by a succession of masks, who by turns 
amused, flattered, or enlightened tiie 
Imperial ear. In like manner mst 
his Highness the Prince Volkoufci 
Ministre de la Cour — Count Benkes- 
dorff; Chef de la Gendarmerie, de It 
Haute Police, et de la Poliee Secrete— 
QasvovX 'Y0G£TQi^s^\s8ff^ Miuistre de la 
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tary officers, engaged ; their attendance 
at masked balls being a part of their 
service. 

This was my first introduction to 
such scenes : the second took place in 
the Salle de Noblesse, recently erected 
for public entertainments, and now 
considered the finest in Europe. The 
Salle itself is surrounded by a colon- 
nade, twenty feet wide, of white marble 
pillars in couples supporting a gallery, 
ascended by a winding staircase at each 
comer. 1 he vast arena for dancing is 
several feet lower than this colonnade, 
and entered thence by six different 
flights of noble steps. Of the exact 
dimensions I can give no measurement, 
save that seventy-five magnificent chan- 
deliers were by no means crowded in 
position, or overpowering in light 
Attached to this grand apartment are 
other rooms fitted up with every lux- 
ury, and forming a circular suite, open- 
ing at each end into the colonnade I 
have described. 

Here a repetition of the same half- 
glittering, half-sable scene was pre- 
sented, but multiplied in number, for 
no less than two tiiousand seven hun- 
dred individuals, in and out of masks, 
were gathered together in the centre 
space, or circulating round the colon- 
nade, or seated in the gallery aloft, or 
scattered through the suite of smaller 
TO(»ns. 

How in this wilderness of space and 
perplexity of crowd, where, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a couple once sepa- 
rated had littie chance of meeting again 
the same evening — how in this dazzling, 
shifting, confusing turmoil, among hun- 
dreds and thousands shrouded to the 
same form and colour — each solitary 
mask contrived to rejoin the party with 
whom she entered, was perhaps more a 
matter of anxiety to my mind than it 
was to th^rs. The only way for these 
scattered particles to reunite is to fix 
upon some trystiug-place — beneath the 
orchestra, or at the fourth pillar on the 
ri^t hand, or on the sofa nearest the 
hat, where, when tired with a solitary 
prowl after some object of her search, 
or weary with parading on the arm of 
some unknown individual, — who either 
proves impenetrably dull to her harm- 



less sallies, or jumps to conclusions 
never intended, or indulges in innuen- 
does rather too plain of his own, — the 
weary mask may take refuge with some 
chance of finding a sister figure, who, 
led there by the same errand, imme- 
diately responds to her cautious watch- 
word. 

The only security on these occasions 
for your own enjoyment, or at any rate 
comfort, and for the entertainment 
which the assumption of this incognito 
promises to others, is to recognise the 
full advantages of your disguise— to 
forget your identity, and remember only 
your privileges — to bear in mind that 
when you assumed the mask you threw 
oflF all social responsibilities — to observe 
no ceremony — respect no person — to be 
flippant, contradictory, pert, and per- 
sonal without fear of consequences — 
and in short to say litde behind your 
mask that you would utter without it. 
As a pretty, witty, good-for-nothing 
little intriguante of the higher circles 
said to a timid novice on her first d^ut 
in this disguise, " Souvenez-vous en, ma 
cherCf on n'a pas besoin d*un masque pour 
precher des sermons." 

The general plan with the ladies of 
rank on these occasions is to acquire, 
by direct or indirect channels, some 
private information, some trivial anec- 
dote of the every-day life or secret 
doings of the individual whom they in- 
tend, as the term is, to ** intriguer^'— to 
surprise him with the knowledge of 
some present he has made, or some let- 
ter he has sent, and whicli he consi- 
dered unknown to all but the receiver — 
or to repeat verbatim some sentence 
which he supposes no one could have 
overheard ; and by making the most of 
a little information to make him sup- 
pose them possessed of much more, and 
finally to heighten his perplexity by 
mystifying every avenue to their own 
identity. 

For instance : Ck)unt is the se- 
cret adorer of Madame , or fancies 

himself such. He gives her. magnifi- 
cent presents ; and among the rest — the 
lady having pretty feet— he takes it 
into his head, with a lover's or a Rus- 
sian's caprioe, to «»M™\sft ^<k^ ^^^ **. 
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which he orders at the celebrated Ma- 
gcuin Amjlais in St. Petersburg. Wdl, 
at the next masked ball, a little brisk 
mask " s'empare de wn bras" and, after 
the first conventional impertinences of 
the place, she hangs her little black 
head sentimentally on one side, heaves 
a sigh, and exclaims, ** Ah! que Ma- 
dame doit etre heureuse I Que don- 

nerais-jct moi, pour avoir un gentil petit 
bain de pied en porcelaine ! J*ai aussi 
de jolis petits piedsy n*e8t-ce pas V* — and 
with that she holds up a fairy foot, 
dressed in black shoe and stocking, 
"with a coquettish gesture. "Diabler 
thinks the Count: if she knows all 
about this foot-bath, of course she is 
also in the secret about the diamond 
bracelet, and the embroidered mantilla, 
and the Pensa shawl, and the ieners I 
have written — ** qui sait /" and, if Uie 
lady understand her metier, she pro- 
bably contrives, by pursuing some right 
hit, or mystifying some wrong one, to 
elicit exactly that which he most in- 
tended to conceal : when, having spent 
all her store, or finding him in turn 
touchinff upon dangerous ground, she 
turns off with " MiUe remercimens pour 
tes informations. Tout le monde m*a dit 
que tw (ftais bSte — h present m*en voila 
amvaincue:** — and tnese last words, 
pronounced in a louder tone, raise a 
laugh in the crowd around, who in this 
light, empty place, where sauciness is 
considered me only cleverness, and per- 
sonality the best wit, are thajikfhl for 
the smallest crumbs of amusement that 
taay be thrown to them. 

On this account it is that any lady's 
maid, or milliner's apprentice, or coutu- 
Here, who, admitted with her basket of 
new dresses into the private boudoir of 
the highest ladies in the land, sees more 
behind the scenes than her superiors — 
is noticed for her pretty looks by U 
mari, or Z'amt— hears ramiliarities of 
dialogue which her presence noways 
restrains — and, if intent on this object, 
contrives to glean from the servants any 
ftirther information she may want; — 
on this account it is that this class of 
persons, who frequently speak two or 
three languages correctly, and are not 
encumbered with that de\ic;]ycy sxv^ 



dest or the real gentlewoman, are gene 
rally most succ^sful in perplexing the 
wits and piquing the curiosity of the 
gentlemen. At the Salle de Noblesse 
none who are not noble may find ac- 
cess ; but in the latitudinarian nobility 
of Russia, and the transfisrability of a 
mask, this law is frequently evaded— 
and at the theatre these grisettes always 
play a conspicuous part. 

The Emperor, when a mask hss 
pleased his fimcy, never rests ^ he 
has discovered her real name, and sets 
his secret police upon the scent with as 
much zest as after a political offender. 
The mask whom we had observed at 
the theatre on such fiuniliar terms with 
him was recognised a f^w days after to 
be a little modiate from the most fiishion- 
able milliner's in Petersburg, whose 
frequent errands to the Empress had 
furnished her with a fbw graphic 
touches of the Imperial character. 

But to return to the ladies of the 
highest society who make use of diis 
disguise for mere purposes of railleiy 
and good-natured mischief. This is 
the best aspect under whidi the levitv 
of a masked ball can be considered, 
and to enact this with success or im- 
punity requires an intimate loiowledge 
of society, a perfect mastery of the coi^ 
rent languages, and, not least, a toler- 
able practice in the humours of a 
masquerade. Even without tiie first 
qualification, however, a mask may 
have some chance of success, for f es- 
prit d'ijitrigue inherent more or less in 
every woman, and tesjprit de vanity 
inherent more or less in every man, 
contrive to give both means and sub- 
ject for that saucy banter which is the 
groundwork of a mask's popularity. 

But this, I repeat, is the best aspect 
of these Russian masked balls. I leave 
it to the astuteness of others to conclude 
the uses and abuses which must ensue 
fix)m this temporary and utter freedom 
in a sex whose chief charm consists in 
seeking and needing protection. More 
especially in a country where society 
is placed under the utmost external 
restraint — where even the common 
courtesies of good breeding are viewed 
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woman without laying her open to 
censure ; and a woman is not free to 
indulge her love of admiration, or a 
man to approach her with the same, 
till such time as both the one and the 
other ought to cease, viz., till she is 
married. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that two-thirds of the masks in this 
Liberty Hall were married women, 
whose husbands knew not or cared not 
whether they were there. 

At the same time, in a country where 
unfortunately neither promotion, nor 
justice, nor redress, generally speaking, 
are to be had without interest, this 
means of directly reaching the Imperial 
ear, or that of the chief officers of the 
state— of presenting a living anonymous 
letter — of dropping information which 
they are bound, if not to favour, at all 
events not to take amiss — is mimensely 
resorted to. The Emperor has been 
known to remonstrate loudly at being 
annoyed with business or complaint in 
these few hours of relaxation ; but this 
is rather to be attributed to the awk- 
wardness or embarrassment of ihe poor 
petitioner, who, feeling the welfare of 
a fkther or brother, or of a whole 
family, hanging upon the force of her 
slender words, — addressing for the first 
time the awful individual whose word 
makes and unmakes a law, — and 
ashamed perhaps of the disguise to 
which she has been compelled, can 
neither command the caUnness nor 



adroitness necessary to smooth the way 
for her blunter petition. 

On the other hand, where the com- 
plainant, by a happy address or a well- 
timed flattery, has disposed the Im- 
perial palate for the reception of more 
sober truths, her case has been listened 
to with humanity, and met by redress. 
More than once the Emperor was ob- 
served engaged with a mask in con- 
versation which had evidentiy digressed 
from levity into a more serious strain, 
and was overheard to thank the mask 
for her information and promise the 
subject his attention. 

In consequence of the taste which 
his Majesty has of late years evinced 
for this species of amusement, the 
masked balls have greatiy increased 
in number and resort. Previous to 
being incapacitated by bad health the 
Empress also equally partook of them, 
and it is said greatiy enjoyed being 
addressed with the same familiarity as 
any of her subjects. Her Majesty has 
even been the cause of severe terrors 
to many an unfortunate individual, 
who, new to the scene, or not recog- 
nising by filial instinct the maternal 
arm which pressed his, has either him- 
self indulged in too much licence of 
speech, or given the Imperial mask to 
understand that he found hers devoid 
of interest. 

But let us quit these scenes— at best» 
a masquerade is a bad place. 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 



Chief houses at reci'ption in St. Petersburg— Freedom of the Imperial (kmily— Restraint of the 
sul)ji>ct— Absence of etiquette— Ball at Prince Y.*s— Ball at /Countess L.*s— Beauties of tlie 
high circliui— Ball at Matlame L.'« — General aspect of manners and morals — Dress — Servants 
— The Grand Duchess Helen. 



After this lengthened comment upon 
the high Russian society as seen be- 
neath the black cloud of a mask, it 
now follows to describe its usual face 
stripped of all disguise, save that which 
every individual assumes more or less 
on quitting his own circle. At tliis 
time all the noble and wealthy houses 
in Petersburg are vying with one an- 
other in the number and splendour of 
their entertainments — endeavouring to 
compress as much pleasure as possible 
into the few remaming weeks before 
Lent, when balls, theatres, and masque- 
rades are denied them, and their only 
passetems reduced to soir^ concerts, 
and tableaux. 

The principal fiimilies whose wealth 
enables them to maintain this rate of 
expenditure in this most expensive of 
all capitals are those of Prince Youssou- 
poflp, Count Cheremeteff, Count Wo- 
ronzoff Daschkoff, Count Strogonoff, 
Count Laval, Countess Razumof&ki, 
General Sukasannet, M. LazarefP, &c., 
&c, whose entertainments are con- 
ducted on a scale of luxury, which, in 
this extreme, it is confined to a Russian 
capital to display. The passion for 
entertainment and show is inherent in 
a Russian breast However husband 
and wife may differ on other points, 
the^ are sure to agree in a feeling 
which is mingled of equal parts— hos- 
pitality and vanity. Entertainments, 
equipages, toilette, — whatever apper- 
tains to show, is here found in perfec- 
tion ; and if you look from the window 
at the peasant- woman trudging past in 
her red and yellow, or catch sight of 
the gilded spire or cuyola towering 
above the snow roofs, a\\ te\\s oi \iift 
tzne predominant dispositiou. 



The Emperor, who, as Grand Duke 
Nicholas, was noted for the simplicity 
of his tastes, and could hardly be in- 
duced to enter a place of amusement, 
now resorts to them with an increasing 
pleasure from which some augur no 
auspicious result ; — frequents the bouses 
of his nobility and generals, who would 
spend to their last kopeck, and often 
go beyond it, to entertain him suitably 
— while the Empress's love of amuse- 
ment add dress, besides inoculating ha 
august spouse, has fixed a standard for 
merit, and exacted a rate of expendi- 
ture, which, to say the least, was not 
required to stimulate the already too- 
expensively disposed Russian. 

For instance : a splendid d^eAmr, 
which is to turn winter into summer, 
and Russia into Arcadia, is arranged to 
be given by one of the fbrst fiunihes in 
St Petersburg. One of the generals in 
closest attendance upon the fknperw'g 
person is commissioned to intercede for 
the honour of his Majesty's presence, 
and obtains a gracious assent When 
the day comes, however, and money is 
wanted. Baron Stieglitz, the great 
banker, shows how fiir the wrong page 
of the account-book has been encrosiched 
upon, and refuses the necessary ad* 
yances. What is to be done ? Money 
must be had, — Ton can't put off a 
monarch till a more couyenient season 
(though we, thoughtless mortals, will 
put off a weightier monarch than he) 
— you can't "tie up your knocker, 
say you are sick, you are dead,"— 
when the Emperor and Empress of all 
the Russias are expected. The neces- 
sary sum — and in a country where 
'^^N.xa^ ^«Sk \^!i:A]bdxv'^^ the expense of 
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therefore borrowed in haste, aud at a 
usurious interest -for fifty per cent, is 
demanded and accepted on such exi- 
^ncies— while ail thoughts of future 
mconvenience are drowned in the flat- 
tering honours of the day : " LEm- 
ptreur etait tres content,*' or " LVm- 
p&atrice a heaucoup dans^" is sufficient 
atonement. 

But if you examine a little closer, 
and ask a few troublesome questions, 
it will be found that even this dearly- 
purchased honour is not productive of 
the pleasure that might be supposed. 
Wherever the Imperial family appear, 
however great their affability, however 
uncere and obvious their desire to 
please and be pleased, the mere fact 
of their presence throws a restraint, a 
ffine, over the whole assemblv, who are 
depressed rather than exhilarated by 
the cold gaze of the Imperial eye, and 
who feel that the whole attention of 
their hosts is concentred on one object. 

llie young military are in appre- 
heusioQ lest their uniform should not 
be found in strict accordance, to the 
■hape of a button or the length of a 
tpuT, with the latest regulation; — the 
young ladies, and equally their cha- 
perons, are in anxie^ lest any awk- 
wardness of dress or manner should 
incur the censure, however pleasantly 
expressed, of her to whom all adjudge 
the purest taste in toilette and toumure ; 
— ^while the host and hostess suffer real 
fear lest any unbecoming speech or iu- 
ddcnt shoidd transpire to render the 
recollection of their hospitalities ob- 
noxious to their illustrious guests. 

The anxiety attendant on the recep- 
tion of any monarch by his subject 
most at all times be proportioned to 
the honour, but here the total absence 
of all etiquette multiplies the difficulty 
an hundred-ibld; for it must be re- 
membered that the more limited the 
monarch, the more absolute the eti- 

auette, and vice ^verad. In Russia, 
^erefbre, where the Zar is **la hi 
vivant^* — the constitution in person — 
no etiquette can exist, or rather only 
such as he pleases for the time being. 
Whatever he does is right — he cannot 
demean himself. Hb actions are re- 
ftrained by no law of ceremony— by 



no obligation of dignity — by no fear of 
public opinion. His rank takes care 
of itself— it wants no propping — it is 
in one piece, like his own Alexander's 
column. His only restraint is his own 
responsibilitv, and in no country is 
this so awnil. He and his consort, 
according to their pleasure or dispo- 
sition, can either render moderation 
habitual, or extravagance meritorious — 
morality fashionable, or frivolity praise- 
worthy. They can qualify vices to foi- 
bles, or ennoble vanities to virtues. 
The example of the Crown is as im- 
perative in private life as its will in 
public life, and nowhere is it more 
greedily imitated. 

But to return to etiquette. However 
tedious and troublesome its formalities, 
they are not half so onerous to a host 
as his perpetual anxiety and real re- 
sponsibility in a court where there is 
no rule for manners except the caprice 
of the monarch or the tact of the 
subject. 

The truth of these remarks was ex- 
emplified at a ball at Prince Y.*s, which 
his Imperial Majesty honoured with 
his presence, and where, though he was 
obviously as condescending as his hosts 
were zealous, yet tiiat stately figure 
in the portal, presiding in unbending 
beauty, like a being from another 
world, weighed down the hilarity of 
all present 

The hotel of Prince Y., situated upon 
the Moika Canal, is one of the many 
splendid manfflons in St. Petersburg. 
The grand suite of apartments is 
adorned with a collection of pictures 
by the old masters, some few of which 
are of signal merit, espedally two ex- 
qmsite Claudes, a Parmegiano, and a 
Sasso Ferrato. In the SaUe des An- 
tiquit^s were also some valuable objects 
of art, particularly an antique foot; 
while statues by Canova and other mo- 
dem sculptors, with groups in ivory 
and alabaster, and collections of costiy 
china and silver ornaments, &c., were 
dispersed about the rooms; also two 
portfolios, beneath glass cases, contun- 
ing original letters from Peter the Great 
and Catherine II. to some " Excellence 
of this princely house. 

The \»W «X CwaiXeiaV.^^ ^^ ^'CRfe 
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tpiritcd, for here the Rentier, accom- 
panied bv his brother-in-law, the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg, was the sole repre- 
tentative of the Imperial fiunily, and, 
joining in the dance, his fine person 
and gentle demeanour only lent an ad- 
ditional grace to the scene. 

Here, fh>m the absence of restraint, 
I had more opportunity of noting the 
female beauty of St Petersburg, among 
whom were foremost the Princess Be- 
lozelsky Belozersky, a lovely specimen 
of a ** petite liusse" with nez retrousg^, 
large languishing black eyes, hair 
bending from the root in the most 
graceful volutes, beautiful teeth, and 
mir skin, with a petite taille of the 
utmost delicacy ;— Countess WoronzoflF 
Daschkoff, an espieyle gipsy, whose 
jaolisaonnerie of expression and speech 
nas attracted her a species of popularity 
in this capital which a more regular or 
a more cautious beauty would not at- 
tain; — Princess Narischkin, with skin 
of ivory and eyes of jet; — Madame 
Zavadonsky, whose plenitude of beauty 
the English world has seen ; — the Prin- 
cess ^larie Bariatiusky, a fine intel- 
lectual face, with a somewhat English 
calm of expression, and such magni- 
ficent chevelure as seems to betoken 
strength of mind as well as of person ; 
— Madame Stoluipin, late Princess 
Troubetzkoi, a graceful nouvelle ma- 
rine ; — Mademoiselle Karamsin, the 
pretty maid of honour; — and last, 
though never least in the garden of 
beauty, the lovely Annette, who, with 
a new tiara of diamonds on her head, 
and a single emerald, a unique stone, 
large as an old-fashioned miniature or 
a teacup reversed, and surrounded by 
a single row of solitaire diamonds, 
blazing like Hermione's carbuncle on 
her chest, and her ** belles ^paules 
Grecqaes'* as the Empress has aptlv 
termed them, bared to view, looked, 
what few do, as much to advantage in the 
dazzling and heated ball-room as among 
the cool orange-groves of her own Fall. 

The toilettes and display of jewels 
were beyond all description gorgeous, 
and the graceful, though slender, set 
which adorned the person of the pretty 
JEngiish Ambassadress were pxoTio\ra.«i^iL 
to be " casez joli." 



This house, situated on the English ! 
Quay, is also magnificent : hall, stair- I 
case, and apartments of the utmost 
beauty of form and luxnry of arran^ 
ment Here was likewise a oollection 
of pictures, fewer in number, but more 
select in value, than those at Prince 
Y.'s — a Fra Bartolomeo very oou^i- 
cuous : also a small antique room with 
sculptures from Pompeii, and mosaic 
pavement from the laths of Tiberias 
m the isle of Capri. But hidden ^ories 
were yet behino, for our hostess, who 
has the repute of being ** tin peu bi- 
zarre" not thinking it worth her while 
to display all the resources of her man- 
sion for the Heir of all the Rossias, 
had refrained from lighting up her 
grandest reception-rooms till such time 
as the Emperor himself should be pre- 
sent. It seemed strange, in the midst 
of all this splendour, in which royalty 
mixed with so ipuch condescension, to 
reflect that our hostess had a son-in-law 
and daughter exiled for life to Siberia 
for participation in the rebellion of 
1826, and that she herself had not 
escaped either hiame or punishment on 
that occasion, thoujgh of her present 
restoration to Imperial fiivoor there can 
be no question. 

The entertainments, however, which 
have been most successful this season, 
are the weekly balls of M. de L., the 
rich Armenian, whose lady, a Circas* 
sian by birth, and most decidedly so 
in physiognomy, presides with much 
grace. For these balls no regular in- 
vitations are circulated, the fiishion 
having emanated fh)m the court of 
giving the most costly fStes in a kind 
of impromptu manner. Madame L. is 
merely understood to receive on Thurs- 
days, and her crowding guests find all 
the apprets of the most splendid balL 
The Imperial family, if the expression 
may be allowed, had not been admitted 
to these soir^ but, in consequence of 
a condescending observation from hit 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael, " Tout le monde parle de im 
jolis bats, Madame Z. .- pourquoi ne 
nCinvitez-vous pasV* the next Thurs- 
day was distinguished by his presence. 
. ml ^wherever the Grand Duke ap- 
\ ^^T^» \ka \s)to» ^Sa& ^sv*. ^^^^.v^Unarian 
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with him. Before his Imperial High- 
ness had been in the ball-room half an 
hoar he knit his brows with an om- 
inous expression, and, striding up to a 
young officer who had just halted from 
the waltz, and was dreaming at that 
moment of no other eyes in 3ie world 
but his lady's, the Grand Duke startled 
him with the uncomfortable words, 
**Va8che Sporne schlischkom glinie" — 
your spurs are too long-— "^lu: arrets:" 
and sent him without further parley from 
his partner's arms to the guard-house. 
The Imperial frown and action, and 
the young man's discomfited retreat, 
were seen by many, and the incident 
was soon buzzed in whispers round the 
room, greatly to the anxiety and an- 
iK^ance of host and hostess. 

Such balls as these I have described, 
however brilliant and dazzlmg in rela- 
tion, ai5e not otherwise than very dull 
in reality ; for here, as in France, so- 
ciety is so perversely constituted that 
no enjoyment is to be reaped save by 
infrinein^ its rules. A "jeune per- 
Sonne — m other words, an unmarried 
woman — is considered a mere cipher in 
society, danced with seldom, conversed 
with seldomer, and under these circum- 
stances looks forward to her maritige de 
convenance as the period which, as I 
have said before, is to commence that 
which it ought to close. From the day 
ci her marriage she is free — responsi- 
Me to no one, so that she overstep not 
the rules of convention, for the liberty 
of her conduct; while her husband is 
rather piqued than otherwise if her 
personal charms fail to procure her the 
particular attentions of his own sex. 
**Per8onne ne lui fait la cour '* is the 
most dispara^ng Uiin^ that c^n be said 
of a young wife. It is sad to see the 
difference in a short season from the 
retiring girl to one -^hose expression 
and manners seem to say that " Honesty 
coupled to beauty is to have honey 
sauce to sugar." Nor is it easy for an 
inexperienced young woman, gifted 
with domestic tastes, or marrying from 
affection, to stem the torrent of ndicule 
of those who would pull others down 
to justify themselves. 

This social evil is seen in the more 
^ring colours £rom the total absence 



of all rational tastes or literary topics. 
In other countries it is lamented, and 
with justice, that literature and. educa- 
tion should be made the thingrof fa- 
shion — how infinitely worse is it when 
they are condemned by the same law I 
In other countries all &shion, as such, 
is condemned as bad — how infinitely 
worse is it where the bad is the fashion ! 
Here it is absolute mauvais genre to dis- 
cuss a rational subject — mere p^danterie 
to be caught upon any topics beyond 
dressing, dancing, and a **jolie tour- 
nure" The superficial accomplish- 
ments are so superficialized as scarcely 
to be considered to exist—Russia has 
no literature, or rather none to attract 
a frivolous woman ; — and political sub- 
jects, with all the incidental chit-chat 
which the observances, anniversaries, 
&c., of a constitutional government 
bring more or less into every private 
fomUy, it is needless to observe, exist 
not. What then remains ? Sad to say, 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for old and 
young, man and woman, save the de- 
scription, discussion, appreciation, or 
depreciation of toilette — varied by a 
little cuisine and the witless wit called 
V esprit du salon. To own an indiffer- 
ence or an ignorance on the subject of 
dress, further than a conventional and 
feminine compliance, would be wilfully 
to ruin your character equally with the 
gentlemen as with the ladies of the so- 
ciety; for the former, from some in- 
conceivable motive, will discuss a new 
bracelet or a new dress with as much 
relish as if they had hopes of wear- 
ing it, and with as great a precision of 
technical terms as if they had served 
at a marchand de modes. It may seem 
almost incredible, but here these ex- 
ternals so entirely occupy every thought, 
that the highest personage in the land, 
with the Sghest in authority under 
him, will meet and discuss a lady's 
coiffure, or even a lady's corset, with a 
^to and science as incomprehensible 
m them, to say the least, as the emula- 
tion of coachman slang in some of our 
own eccentric nobility. Whether, in a 
state where individuals are judged by 
every idle word, or rather where every 
idle word Yi W-wXVj \t^\s«&?*^ ^ 
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ftt>m their political innocuousness, are 
ooDsidered safest ground for the de- 
tention of mischievous spirits, I most 
leave undecided; but very certiun it is 
that in the high circles of Petersburg 
it would seem, from the prevailing tone 
of conversation, that nothing was con- 
sidered more mcntorious than a pretty 
face and figure, or more interesting 
than the questiou how to dress it 

Added to this wearying theme, it is 
the bad taste of the day to indulge in 
an indelicacy of language which some 
aver to proceed from the example of 
the court of Prussia, and which ren- 
ders at times even tiie trumperies of 
toilet or jewellery rather a grateful 
change of subject. 

Let it not be imagined, however, 
that no individuals with intellectual 
tastes or cultivated minds are to be 
found in these circles. On the con- 
trary, it is an additional proof of the 
excellence of these gifts that, in an at- 
mosphere where they may be said to 
be equally persecuted and starved, 
there are many who cultivate them as 
sedulously as they conceal them. It is 
not from lack of education that the 
frivolity of the Russian women is de- 
rived, for their tuition is generally con- 
ducted with great care by those placed 
as preceptresses over them; but such 
is the withering spell of fashion, that 
a young woman entering society is as 
anxious to hide the acquirements as 
any other gaucheries of the school-room, 
and it must be said generally succeeds. 

Languages, which they imbibe in 
childhood, are the only demonstrations 
of acquirement permitted. English is 
heard on all sides, though it is little 
gratifying to hear our sober tongue 
applied to ideas by no means corre- 
sponding. 

According to the statement of some 
elders of the society, things were very 
different beneath the studious reign of 
Catherine II., and the dignified bene- 
Tolence of the late Empress mother. 
Now, however, the habit of frivolity 
is so strong that, by the rising genera- 
tion especially, any deviation from the 
established topics is met with so real 
and innocent a mirth as aVmo&X.\o TQa^iJ& 
one iforgive its xmsappVicatioii. '^^^ 



many graceful beings are there in the 
circles I am describing *'boni for 
better things," and whom one longB to 
remove from a pernicious atmoqdiere ! 
By nature the Russian woman of rtnk 
is a most charminff and 'vanning crea- 
ture — ^uniting both the witchery and 
the heroism of a Frenchwoman, and 
the seductiveness of an Asiatic, with an 
inherent grace and polish exclusively 
her own. How the same woman can 
drill her noble heart and high sjnrit 
down to the palling ennui of a fiivoli^ 
unrelieved by the semblance of anima- 
tion, and scarcely of mischief— to the 
mill-round of a senseless luxury, with- 
out comfort for its vindication or art 
for its plea — is an enigma only to be 
solved m the Proteus nature of human 
perversity. But the Russian woman 
ought only to be seen in other lands: 
there she ^Is herself emancipated; 
and there, proverbially, she is one of 
the sweetest types of womankind. 

Speaking of dress, it must be remem- 
bered that this all paramount item in 
St Petersburg is one purchased at 
greater expense than in any otfier&- 
shionable capital. The Russian ma- 
nufactories are utterly eschewed by all 
of any pretensions in society, and fo- 
rei^ goods pay an amount of duty 
which doubles their price. The very 
climate induces, nay exacts, expenses 
which in other countries are optional. 
A demi'Saison toilette, that entremds on 
fashion's board with which many dis- 
pense, is here absolutely necessary. In 
short, there are endless necessary gra- 
dations between the wint^s coat of 
mail and the summer's cobweb. Even 
in the livery of the servants these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold induce ex- 
penses not known elsewhere. 

The number of men-servants in every 
room is a most striking feature. Here 
they lounge the day long, and are 
ready to obey the call from the smte 
within, for very few houses are fhr- 
nished with bells, and even in these 
cases the habit of calling b rather too 
strong to be omitted. One potent rea- 
son for the swarms of men-servants is, 
that a Russian establishment acknow- 
\\^^%«^\tfi\.>isal^s3Befal member call^l a 
[ \ Kou&ema\d — \iR»:«^3e^ *<^;^ "W^vtoaid 
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and the man-servant there is no inter- 
mediate link. These latter are all serfs, 
either the master's ovra, or those of an- 
other landed proprietor, to whom they 
frequently pay more than half their 
wages for the freedom of serving in this 
capacity. (Jenerally speaking, how- 
ever, they are a happy, good-humoured, 
attached race, who wait upon a lady, 
and especially a young and a pretty 
one, with a chivsJrous kind of devo- 
tion. The actual and immense dis- 
tance between the two classes permits 
of much seeming fkmiliarity, on the 
same principle as the absoluteness of 
the monarchy extinguishes all etiquette. 
A young lady will call her man-servant 
' hrtU,* or brother; and he will speak 
of and to her as Jelisavetta Ivanovna, or 
Elizabeth the daughter of John. If you 
drive to call on a married sister, you 
tell the attendant not " to the Princess 
— ,** but **k* Marie Alexandrovna" — 
to Marie daughter of Alexander. This 
eosiom is universal. The sons and 
daughters of the Imperial house are 
nwken of in the same manner. Michael 
Pavlovitch distinguishes the Grand 
Duke Michael from Michael Nicolaie- 
vitch, the little Grand Duke, son of the 
Emperor. The Empress is always de- 
signated as Alexandra Feodorovnay and 
the Grand Duchess Helen as Helena 
Pavlovna. 

This last-named illustrious lady, con- 
sort of the Grand Duke Michael, and 
by birth a Princess of Wirtemberg, 
has more particularly suffered from 
this present condemnation of all rational 
tastes. Endued by nature with a most 
studious and reflective mind, and edu- 
cated with corresponding advantages, 
her Imperial Highness was thrown 
alone, at a very early age, into a court 
where such qualities, far from finding 
encouragement, hardly met with suffer- 
ance. Not her great personal beauty 
nor acknowledged charm of manner 
could redeem the unpopular circum- 
stance of her heterodox tastes. Of 
her it mav be said, **qui de son age 
H*a pas resprit, de son age a tons 
lea malheurs" for this inadaptation be- 
tween the properties of her mind and 
the soil in which tfae^ were placed 
hag exposed her Imperial Highness to 



trials, the peculiar ^infhlness of which 
may be better ima^ned than described. 

From a combmation of circum- 
stances, the honour of admission to the 
presence of the Grand Duchess Helen 
was on several occasions allowed me. 
Owing to the delicacy of her health, 
as well as to her preference for retire- 
ment, she had not appeared in prblic 
during the season. My first view of 
this lady was therefore in her own 
beautiful apartments, in the Palais 
Michel. Her Imperial Highness is 
about two-and-thirty years of age, with 
a tall gracefiil person and great beauty 
of feature and complexion. Her three 
daughters were frequentiy with her. 
Their education, which has come under 
the Grand Duchess's inunediate super- 
intendence, has been conducted on a 
directly opposite system to that usually 
observed in the high circles of Peters- 
burg, and has been successfiil in pro- 
ducing, or rather in retaining, those 
natur^ and bashfid graces which are 
the best inheritance of youth. This 
was quite refreshing to witness after 
the artificial and premature ease, — the 
earlv and unbecoming self-i)06session 
of the children of the nobility, who, 
introduced from their tenderest years 
into the circles of society, lose much 
more than they gain by exchanging 
the charms of childhood for those of a 
more advanced age. 

The beauties, political and pictu- 
resque, of England, and the kindness 
she had there experienced, seemed 
favourite recollections with her Impe- 
rial Highness, while the condescension 
of her manners, the polished intelli- 
gence of her conversation, and the 
inexpressible interest attached to her 
person and history, have excited those 
m me which will never subside. May 
the future be rich in blessings to Helena 
Pavlovna I 

The Palais Michel is one of the 
grandest edifices in Petersburg; — the 
entrance-hall and grand staircase are 
celebrated for their splendour and 
extent The birth of the Grand Duke 
Michael having taken place after the 
accession of the Emperor Paul^ h.<i vcl- 
herited greax^T ^rw^Xfc ^^'^'^'^ "^ossfik 
any of 1^ \>To^ei%. 
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The death of the Emperor Paul is a 
subject now discussed without any 
great reserve. Owing to his tyran- 
nical, or, it may better be said, insane 
excesses, beneath which no individual 
in the empire could be considered safe, 
it was agreed upon for the public safety, 
and with the connivance of his eldest 
son, the late Alexander, to depose him 
from the government and imprison 
him for lire. His immense personal 
strength frustrated, however, all pos- 
sibility of capture, while his recogni- 
tion of the assailants rendered his 
murder necessary. Count Pahlen was 



the individual who strangled him with 
his pocket-handkerchief and bore ever 
after the sobriquet of Schtutpftuch 
Pahlen, If any one to this day ask, 
«* Who was the Countess T. by birth ?' 
the answer, as a matter of course, 
is, "The only child of Schnupftuch 
PaMenr 

It is said that Alexander never 
shook off the sense of indirect parti- 
dpatioQ in his Other's murder, by 
wnich also all punishment of the per- 
petrators was interdicted to him. They 
were merely sent out of Russia to 
traveL 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 



Prince Pierre Volkonski— Count Benkendorff— Count Nesselrode— Taglioni—The Empress— 
Madame Allan— The Russian theatre — The first Russian opera— Characteristics of the three 
classes of society in Russia— Power of the monarch— Railroad to Zarskoe Selo— The Great 
Palace— Reminiscences of the Emperor Alexander — ^The Emperor's palace— The Arsenal — 
General impressions. 



And now, having inspected the fair 
ranks of beauty in this capital, it may 
be allowable to pass on to battalions 
of a hardier nature and older growth, 
whose martial figures and ghttering 
apparel greatly enhance the picturesaue 
efi^ct of every saloon. Indeed, such' is 
the predominance of the military, that 
on entering society all the male guests, 
at first glance, appear to be enthralled 
in uniform, and only on nearer in- 
spection are the black shades of a few 
civilians seen gliding amongst them. 
In both classes — though as often as not 
civil and military offices of equal im- 
portance are combined beneath the 
same ^rgeous uniform — it is highly 
interesting to observe individuals whose 
names are interwoven with the history 
of Russian camps or Russian politics, 
and whom the mind has already in- 
vested with the halo of the past Fore- 
most in rank in the society of Peters- 
burg stands the Prince Pierre Vol- 
konski, Grand Ministre de la Cour, 
distinguished outwardly by his diamond 
insignia of office, and by a medal of the 
Winter Palace, set in magnificent dia- 
-monds, presented to him on the re- 
building of this edifice, both of which 
hang gleaming with his other decora- 
tions on the left side of the ample 
breast of his uniform. This prince 
has the direction of all the expenditure 
of the Imperial family— the office of 
arranging all entertainments and fes- 
tivities: the immediate protection of 
the Elmpress's person also devolves on 
him, he being her official attendant at 
all public places and on all occasions 
of traveL It is he who has the charge 
of the crown jewels, and the care of pro- 



viding the necessary sets of jewels for the 
daughters of the Emperor as they attain 
womanhood. It was amusing to hear 
the good prince, who has a manly ex- 
terior and truly martial air, sigh over 
the exnenses of the Grand Duchess 
Marie*s late marriage — for by the 
Emperor's will she retains her maiden 
titie — and calculate what would be 
necessary for " Olga," and what **pour 
la femme de VH^Her** From the 
check which the prudence and respon- 
sibilitjr of Prince Pierre Volkonski 
sometimes place over the lavish ex- 
penditure of the court, and from his 
unceasing e£forts to detect imposition 
and lessen extravagance, this noble- 
man, like many another in the same 
situation, has attracted much unde- 
served ill-will to his person. 

Count Benkendorff is another most 
conspicuous character both in Russian 
history and in the Petersburg world. 
This nobleman may be cited as a rare 
instance of one who, while he is the 
intimate fHend and confidant, in short, 
what may be termed the fisivourite, of 
the Emperor, is himself the most popu- 
lar man with all classes of his subjects ; 
and thus the connection, both official 
and amical, which, ever since the 
period of the accession, has existed be- 
tween the reigning soverdgn and him- 
self, is one equally honourable to both. 
By the union of the happiest tact, the 
profoundest discretion, and the soundest 
mtegrity, Count Benkendorff has ob- 
tained an influence with his Majesty 
which, exerted only on the side of hu- 
manity and benevolence, is hailed with 
pleasure by every one. Ln hU \nAv« 
especial ^<e|^ttttifikSii\. ^\^<e^ ^^ *^^ ^k^* 
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cret police he has earned for himself a 
confidence and a£fection which cer- 
tainly no cA^in this ominous capacity 
erer enjoyed hefbre, and it is matter of 
oniTenial gratolation throughoat the 
empire that this office is placed in such 
hands. 

Count Benkendorff is brother to the 
late popular ambassadress to London, 
the Pnncess Lieven. 

Count Nesselrode is another distin- 
guished individual of private popularity 
and public celebrity, who enlivens these 
circles with his astute sense and play- 
fUl wit 

And man^ other great names might 
be specified if space allowed. 

It seems natural that individuals with 
whom politics necessarily occupy so 
large a portion of time and thought, 
who return direct fh)m the senate, or 
firom the private conference, to their 
domestic circles, should involuntarily 
continue the train of idea aloud. But 
such is the necessity or the habit of 
discretion, that not a word transpires 
to betray the occupation or the circle 
they have just quitted ; save perhaps 
to a wife or daughter — **L*Empereur 
ta tTcuv€t bien jolie Her au bal" or 
**fami9ed^Ucieuae:* 

Once, on occasion of a small dinner 
where Prince Volkonski, Count Ben- 
kendor£^ the venerable Prince LubetskL 
and other distinguished characters, 
were united, the conversation fell upon 
the organisation of the senate — the 
difficulty of expressing themselves in 
Russian, now the language of the state 
— the little practice which the nature 
of the government affi^rds for address- 
ing numbers ;— but of- the matter there 
discussed, GoU bekutel not one word. 

From the national enjoyment which 
Russians of all classes take in every 
species of scenic diversion, the theatre 
is particularly a popular amusement. 
Taglioni is now the great star of at- 
traction ; and, caress^e by the Imperial 
fkmily, worshipped bv the young nobles, 
applauded b}r overflowing audiences, 
and most munificently paid, this poetess 
of the ballet has every reason to be 
satisfied with her northern visit. But 



It was here that the only opportunity 
jpoor Taglioni has suffered deepVf\iete*AQit «mxi^ the Empress oocarred— her 
iuad, while she dances at m^\\m!^\'^'B^<<»^::^^^(s^^^^'^^ 



the least possible encumbrance of gaoxe 
drapery, appears by day, her little girl 
in her hand, shrouded in the deepest 
widow's mourning— not for her nns- 
band, but for a lover, who, it seeoH, 
had proved the more constant friend of 
the two. At all events, there are not 
many in Petersburg who may throw 
stones; — nor, to do them justice, do 
they seem disposed. 

Herself at the Grand Theatre, Ma- 
dame Allan at the Theatre MkM, 
draw alternate crowds. Taglioni's 
most popular character is the 7V«i^ or 
V Ombre, in which she has danced sucty 
times in succession. Here she is intro- 
duced on tiie stage only to die in the 
first act by the jealous hand of a rival, 
and to re-appair during the rest as a 
mere airy spirit, in which capacity her 
ethereal movements and floating sylph- 
like graces, for which an earthly f^ 
seems too gross, have ftdl play. Every 
winged bound, or languid glide, or 
clean-cut pirouette, was hailed with 
deafening applause; the Emperor and 
his heir clapping their hands with all 
their might, and the vast parterre of 
military vociferating her name, wMch, 
beneath the liquid open intonation of a 
Russian throat, was metauMnrphosed to 
a sound which must have struck as 
strangely npon her ear as upon my 
own. 

The decorative scenes of the great 
theatre are particularly magnificent 
In the ballet of the Tyen, by a novel 
and most happy arrangement, the entire 
background of the stage was filled with 
an unbroken sheet of mirror, before 
which various figures moved in grace- 
ful cadence — or rather what appoired 
to be such^for the whole was an oc»lar 
deception brought albout by an ingenious 
disposition of ue ^ures, each of whom 
being accompanieoL and strictly mi- 
micked in action by a figure of exactly 
similar size and costume, with a sheet 
of transparent eauze intervening, all 
the effect of reflection was produced. 
It occurred to few that the audience 
found no reflection in tlus apparent 
mirror. 
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all other participatiou in the amuse- 
meuts of the season. And even here, 
in order to avoid the risk of exposure 
to the air, her Majesty arrived in her 
morning dress, being preceded by her 
-wuting-women with several cartons 
which were visible in the withdrawing- 
room behind the Imperial box, and 
where her Majesty attired herself for 
the evening. The theatres are all 
heated, and sometimes to an excessive 
degree — the thermometer in our box 
standing at 82°. Her Majesty's malady 
appear^ to be of a highly nervous 
nature, with an incessant restlessness 
of person and change of position. Her 
Majesty's pefson bore traces of sym- 
metry, but in her present debilitated 
and emaciated state it was impossible 
to judge of her former personal attrac- 
tions. 

The Imperial femily generally oc- 
cupy a box next to the stage and con- 
tiguous to la hge Michel : opposite is a 
corresponding and similarly decorated 
box set apart for le MinUtre de la Cour, 
Tlie centre state-box is seldom resorted 
to, and was more frequently occupied 
by the Queen of one of the lately con- 
quered Asiatic tribes, who resides in 
Petersburg upon a pension from the 
Crown — one whom a lively companion 
designated as ** 2a vieillefiiB Carabosse" 
and who truly, in a fantastic Oriental 
costume, and attended by ladies of the 
same style of physiognomy, appeared to 
prende over a very court of ugliness. 

In addition to his other numerous 
charges, the censorship of the theatres 
fldls to the share of Count Benkendorff, 
who scrutinizes every play before its 
performance. Nevertheless the French 
theatre is not so select as to render that 
long habitude necessary to follow every 
word of a rapid French dialogue by 
any means desirable. 

Occasionally Taglioni's ballet gave 
place to a very different scene, botii as 
respects actors and audience — namely, 
to tiie performance of a Russian opera, 
the first ever written, called **Ji8nn za 
Zaroy" or ** Your Life for your Zar:" 
the music by Glinki, the words by 
Buxm Rosen. This opera, equally 
from the popularity of the subject and 
die beaotyand n&tionalitj of the music, 



has met with the utmost success. The 
plot of the piece, as far as we could 
fathom it, was the concealment and 
subsequent discovery of the true Zar, 
and his final coronation at Moscow, 
with a splendid representation of the 
Kremlin. This is woven up with a 
love-tale, and rendered interesting by 
the fidelity of a fine old Russian with a 
long beard and a bass voice, who event- 
ually pays for his adherence with his 
life. 

The music was strikingly national, 
and one trio in particular appeared to 
combine every peculiar beauty of Rus- 
sian melody and pathos, and will doubt- 
less acquire a European celebrity. It 
was very strange to see true Russians 
personating true Russians— gallery, pit^ 
and stage being equally filled witii the 
same bearded and caftaned figures. The 
national feeling seemed in every heart 
and on every lip ; any allusion to the 
Zar — and the subject was thickly strewn 
with them — was pronounced by the 
actors with the utmost animation, and 
responded to by electric shouts from 
the audience. Nor was there any 
casual inducement for this display of 
loyalty, for neither his Majesty nor any 
of the Imperial family were present 

These are the scenes, more than any 
luxurious entertainment or military 
parade, which reveal the strength of 
the Crown. 

From careful observation, and the 
judgment of those louger experienced, 
it would appear that the guarantees for 
the continued stability of Russia lie 
exclusively in the person of the mo- 
narch and in the body of the people. 
In the nobility, whose elements of na- 
tional character fall far beneath those 
of his serf, the monarch finds no efficient 
help. Foreign education and contact 
has, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
rendered them adepts in the luxury and- 
frivolity ratiier than in the humani^ 
of civilization, or grafted them with 
democratic Utopian ideas that in no 
state, and least of all in Russia, can 
bring forth good fruit. The Emperor, 
therefore, has full ground for the double 
mistrust with which he views money 
taken out of \]|[ie ^m^\s« vsA^ti^v£\^\^ 
ideas bTOQ|(|bX Vxu 
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Again, in the so-called middle class — 
here the mere excrescence of a partial 
drilization, who have renounced all of 
their nationality save its barbarity — all 
real support to the Crown seems still 
further removed. These occupy the 
lower departments of the state, clogging 
all straightforward dealing, perverting 
the real intention of the laws, and in- 
tercepting every humane Imperial act 
b^ the most cunning and unprincipled 
dishonesty. What will be said of other 
and more important intentions of the 
Emperor when it is known that the 
snuff-box destined to reward some act 
of benevolence, which leaves the Im- 
perial hands embossed with diamonds, 
reaches those of its destined owner de- 
prived of every stone I And no redress 
IS to be had under laws where an equal 
accumulation of formalities and liability 
to abuse meet the innocent at eveir turn. 

Despised by the nobles, this class re- 
taliate by a species of persecution which 
it is impossible to guard against No 
lion's mouth, or familiars of the Inqui- 
sition, are needed in a state of things 
where, ere a false denunciation can be 
sifted and dismissed, the denounced is 
equally ruined in purse and worn out 
with constant care ; and nowhere, sad 
to say, are denunciations of this kind 
so frequent as at this time in Russia — 
nowhere so tedious and ruinous in their 
exposure. Rank, consideration, long 
service, and high reputation are of no 
avail. Once an accusation is laid, 
however it may bear the stamp of ma- 
lice, it must distil through all the cork- 
screw windings of the Russian law, ere 
the property of the accused be released 
from sequestration, or his mind from 
the most corroding anxiety — and this 
done, there is neither compensation for 
the injured nor punishment for the in- 
jurer, who has thus cloaked his cupidity 
or revenge under the semblance of 
what the people honour mo^t, viz. his 
loyalty. 

This class it is who have made the 
Russian courts of justice a byword and 
a proverb — who have called down upon 
Russia the unmerited sarcasm of being 
**pourrie avant d'etre murt^* — while, by 
a oatoral retribution, the iiam© oi CHin- 
otmik, or the betitled (fox tkese men 



are generally disdnguished by an 
order), is &8t becoming the synonym 
for low dishonesty and mtiigne. The 
national proverb which says no Russian 
without **Chai, Tacki, and CkU"— 
tea, sour-krout, and a title — is perfec^ 
true ; but the sarcasm on the latter u 
derived from the abuse of a noble prin- 
ciple. Peter the Great, the well-inten- 
tioned founder of this rage for orders 
in Russia, was right when he fnresav 
the veneration with which the mass of 
the people would regard every indivi- 
dual invested with an insignia emanat* 
ing direct fh>m the sovereign, and 
calculated thereby on putting a whole- 
some power into the hands of the middle 
ranks: but he reckoned too soon on 
the formation of this class, which, to 
be saf^ or to be useful, must be gradual 
and spontaneous in growth; and the 
careless and lavish hand with which 
orders have been distributed since his 
reim has onl^ debased the distinction 
without elevatmg the possessor. 

It is predicted that, should any poli- 
tical convulsion occur in Russia, this 
miserable class, who suffer the double 
ill fate of ideas below their station, and 
a station above their maintenance^ 
would meet with the nobility in jarring 
collision, and with equal danger to 
both, while the Crown, firmly seated 
in the instinctive loyalty of the people, 
would have nought to fear. By a pro- 
vidential adaptation which surpasses 
all speculation of legislative philosophy, 
the people of Russia venerate meir 
sovereign simply because he is absohite. 
With tiiem respect for the anointed 
sovereign is a relinon ; and to restrict 
him by human ordinances would be to 
strip him of his divine credentials. 
What Zar has yet been dethroned or 
murdered by an act of the people ? 

What a magnificent engine, thus 
weighted, is the power of a Russian 
sovereign ! With the mind filled by 
the ab^luteness of his sway, and tlie 
e^e possessed by the magnificence of 
his person, Nicholas I. seems too grand 
a combination for mortal ken. But 
these are subjects beyond my intention. 
Let me now resume my outward lifb. 
\ K ^v] \v^&> \^i^i«siv dftvoted to Zarskoe 

A ^i^Q — \V\KW>SC^ \\X£^T>^ ^^^&&sg^ ^ 
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which a railroad from Petersburg offers 
the easiest access. It was a sharp frost 
with a beautiful sun, the steam pouring 
off against a hard bright sky. The 
moment of starting being delayed, we 
quitted the carriage to hasten to the 
station-house. Here was congregated 
together that picturesque crowd which 
the varie^ of Russian costumes always 
offer : — officers in grey military cloals 
— ^women with every bright colour on 
their persons — priests in Rembrandt 
ooloar and costume — Mougiks with 
aquiline noses and long beards, and 
even a Russian specimen of Pickwick I 
We placed ourselves in the fourth car- 
riage, commodiously fitted up with soft 
easy seats, and, pulling down the glass, 
braved the frost for a short time to 
contemplate the peculiarity of the land- 
•oaoe. 

Kussia is the country for railroads — 
no hills, no vales — no beautiful parks 
to intersect— no old family hearts to 
break. On either hand was a plain of 
snow, so devoid of object as hardly to 
indicate the swiftness of our move- 
ments. Above half-way appeared in 
the distance a castellated mansion, 
where Catherine II. was wont to relax 
frt>ni the Empress ; and upon the hori- 
sson was the slight but only elevation 
of Zarskoe Selo. The distance, about 
twenty-five wersts, we accomplished in 
twen^ minutes. 

Alighting, we took to an open sledge, 
and drove to the great palace, which 
presents a long and dull front decorated 
with figures and pilasters, formerly 
covered with gilding, now replaced by 
yellow paint This palace has, since 
Alexander's deatii, been abandoned by 
the Intperial family, and is therefore 
bare oi fVimiture, though with great 
richness of walls and floors ; the former 
either in simple white and gold, or 
huug with rich silks — ^the latter par- 
queted in the most eracefiil designs and 
tender colours, still at fresh as when 
first laid down. The two apartments 
of most attraction were the lapis-lazuli 
room, where strips of this stone are in- 
laid into the walls, with a few slabs 
and tables of the same ; and the amber 
room, where the walls are literally 
paueUed mtb this matenal in various 



architectural shapes ; the arms of Fre- 
deric the Great, by whom it was pre- 
sented to Catherine II., being moulded 
in different compartments, with the 
Imperial cipher, the Russian E., for 
Ekaterina. Two grand ball-rooms were 
also conspicuous, the upper end of each 
being occupied by a collection of the 
most splendid china vases placed on 
circular tiers up to the ceiling, and de- 
signated by the same Imperisd E. 

The wnole palace respired recollec- 
tions of Catherine II. There were her 
private rooms, with the small door 
communicating with the reigmng f^ 
vourite's apartments; and the gentie 
descent lesuding into the garden by 
which she was wheeled up and down 
when infirmity had deprived her of the 
use of her limbs. 

But the sentiment of the edifice dwelt 
in the simple rooms of the late Emperor 
Alexander, whom all remember with 
affection, and speak of with melancholy 
enthusiasm. His apartments have been 
kept exactiy as he left them when he 
departed for Taganrog. Ilis writing- 
cabinet, a small light room with sea- 
^liola walls, seemed as if the Imperial 
mmate had just turned his back. There 
was his writing-table in confusion — his 
well-blotted case— the pens black with 
ink. Through this was his simple bed- 
room, where in an alcove, on a slight 
camp bedstead with linen coverlet, lay 
the fine person and troubled heart of 
poor Alexander. On one side was the 
small table with the litUe green mo- 
rocco looking-glass — his simple English 
shaving apparatus— his brushes, combs 
— a pocket-handkerchief marked Z. 23. 
On a chair lay a worn military surtout, 
— beneath were his manly boots. There 
was something veiy painful in these 
relics. If preserved by fraternal affec- 
tion, it seems strange that the same 
feeling should not shield them from 
stranger eyes and touch. 

The palace of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, originally built, upon the marriage 
of her grandson Alexander, by the 
Empress Catherine, excited very dif- 
ferent feelings. It was simpler in 
decoration than many a noble's at 
Petersburg, dean a& ^«\\A<i,%sA V\^5X 
with tihe wj* iit V)Si<ft \i\\^\. ^\sa^K€% 
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•on. The only obiects on the plain ; figures in full acooatrements and as 



walls of the great drawing-room were 
a small print of Admiral Sir £. Cod- 
lington, and the busts of the seven 
Imperial children in infimtine beaaty. 
The Emperor's own room, in point of 
heavy writing-tables and bureaux, was 
that of a man of business, but his mili- 
tary tastes peeped through all. Around 
CO the walls were arranged glass cases 
containing models of the different ca- 
valry re^ments, executed, man and 
horse, with the greatest beauty, and 
right, as a military attendant assured 
us, to a button ; and this, it seems, is 
the one thing needful. Paintings of 
military manoeuvres and stiff squares 
of soldiers were also dispersed through 
his apartments. 

Leaving this, we proceeded to the 
arsenal, a recent red brick erection in 
English Gothic, in the form of many 
an old English gatehouse, and a most 
picturesque object in the most pictu- 
resque part of these noble gai^ens. 
Here a few weather-beaten veterans 
reside, who, peeping at our party 
through the latticed windows, opened 
the arched doors, and, once within, to 
an antiquarian eye, all was enchant- 
ment. For several successions tfa« 
Russian sovereigns have amassed a 
collection of armour and curious an- 
tique instruments. These have been 
increased in the reign of his present 
Majesty, who erected this building pur- 
posely for their reception, and in- 
trusted their classification and arrange- 
ment to an Englishman ; and truJy 
that gentleman has done credit to the 
known antiquarian tastes of his own 
land. 

It would be impossiblie to enumerate 
the objects here preserved, consisting 
chiefly of ancient armour, weapons, 
and liccoutrements of every description, 
for man and horse, from every warlike 
nation both Christian and idolater. 
Fiffures in armour guard the entrance 
and lead the eye along the winding 
staircase, whence you enter a lofty cir- 
cular vaulted hall, with oak flooring, and 
walls hung round with carbines, lances, 
&c*, in fknciful devices, and where, 
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large as life — like our kings in the 
Tower. Between these you pass on 1o 
various litde alcoves or oratories witii 
groined ceiling and stained windov, 
whose light fills on the gorgeously 
wrought silver cross or precious missal 
of some early pope — or ou the diamond 
and pearl-woven trappings of present 
Turlush luxury; or on the hunting- 
horn, with ivory handle of exquisitely 
carved figures of some doughty Greiman 
Markgraf of the olden time — or on 
the jousting instruments and otha 
plavthings of the amazons of Catherine 
11.^ court 

But this pleasant arsenal, the only 
memento in this capital of modem 
objects and ephemeral &shions which 
recalls the past, would require a volume 
to itself, and offers inexhaustibk in- 
terest to the artist in mind, and a very 
treasury of beautiM subjects to the 
artist in profession. By command of 
the Emperor, a most careful and eh- 
borate delineation of its contents, by 
the best artists of the day, and under 
the direction of M. Velten of Peters- 
burg, is going fbrward ; — to appear in 
numbers, of which at present only two 
have been completed, and of each only 
two copies printed, the one belongbg 
to his Majesty, the other to Count Ben- 
kendorff.. These are the most exqui- 
site specimens of drawing and embla- 
zonry, and* ofier an interest only second 
to that of the arsenal itself. But the 
price is high — ^five hundred roubles a 
number. 

Leaving this building, we passed on 
through me extensive gardens of Zars- 
koe Selo, where a graceful distribution 
of grounds, though hidden with several 
feet of snow, and lofty groups of trees, 
though laden only with the sparkling 
white fi)liage of a Russian winter, give 
presage of the many beauties that sum- 
mer will awaken. On the one hand 
was the tower of FH^ritier — an orna- 
mental building in several stories, 
where this young prince resided with 
his preceptors, and studied, played, 
mealed, and slept in difierent stages. 
On the other nand were the baby- 
\\i<svffln& ^1 >3Ei<&'^<»me Grand Duchesses, 
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According to all accounts the 
ehOdhood of the Imperial children 
ai^roached nearer to the fairy times 
of wishing and having than would be 
well credited. With the bright spirit 
of perpetual amusement for their mo- 
ther, and the formidable genius of 
absolute power for their father, these 
children seemed to mark the progress 
of age only by the variety and un- 
limitedness of their pastimes. This 
applies, however, more to the daughters 
of the house, who were the envy of all 
their juvenile contemporaries r with 
the sons the application of military 
discipline formed the boundary of 
personal indulgence. 

It has been the flushion in Russia, 
and the impression has even crept to 
foreign countries, to extol the domestic 
life and habits of the present Imperial 
fiuouly. But it would appear as if the 
complete fiuniliarity, both between the 
members of the mmily itself and in 
^ir manners towards others, which 
the absence of etiquette permits^has 



been mistaken for a simplicity from 
which it is &r removed. For it is 
not easy to reconcile the idea of do- 
mestic tastes and habits with the entire 
discouragement of all rational occu- 
pations, and the ceaseless thirst for 
amusement. Of the Empress it is said, 
as of many other ladies in Petersburg 
— " Elle est bonne femmey elle aime ses 
enfajisf* but now by some in these 
private circles even this '* damning 
with faint praise" is substituted for 
less guarded expressions. 

As for the Emperor, his high moral 
character has been the pride of tilie 
Russian world ; and though much is 
now whispered to invalidate this opi- 
nion, yet by one of -the lightest and 
prettiest women in the high circles, it 
was said of him, with an accent of 
entire sincerity, ** II ne peui pas etre 
Uger ; il vous ait tout cntment quHl voua 
trouve joUe, mais Hen de plus" Ne- 
vertheless, in her Majesty's place, I 
should rather mistrust this passion £» 
masked balls I 
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LETTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 



VIrit to the atelien of BrulloflT, Baron Klot, M. JacquM, M. Ladouroaire— The Isaac's Chtnefa— 
M. le Maire— Gallery of Prince Bslozplsky— Tauride Palace— Church of SmoUia, and adjacent 
Institutions— ProoeMion of young girls in court carriages — Winter aspect of the streets— Nigl^ 
drivea— Lent, and farewell. 

After oar expedition to Zarskoe Selo, 1 Fall of PompeiL Brulloff's personal 



another day was devoted to seeing those 
objects in Petersburg which are worthy 
ever^ traveller's attention, and yet lie 
not m the traveller's regular routine. 
We commenced with the ateliers of 
the different modern artists. In this 
expedition Prince V. was my escort, 
whose taste for art is proportioned to 
the other fine qualities with which Na- 
ture has so lavishly gifted him. It 
was a beautiful day — the thermometer 
6° below zero; and yet, wrapped in 
furs, the still, clear air was not other- 
wise than agreeable. We first pro- 
ceeded to the Academy of Arts, on the 
Wassili-Ostrof, and entered BriilloflF's 
great working -room. Here various 
studies and half-finished pictures en- 
gaged our attention, especially an As- 
cension of the Virgin, with seraphs and 
cherubims — a large, arched picture, 
destined for an altar-piece. However 
beautiful in form, and orthodox, artis- 
tically speaking, in composition, there 
was something about this picture which 
indicated rather the restraint than the 
indulgence of BriilloflP's genius, which, 
to our view, seemed fitted for forms 
And expressions less celestial, for move- 
ments more rapid, and for colouring 
more florid. And on removing to his 
lodgings, in another part of the Aca- 
demy, where, unfortunately, the spirit 
of the chamber was absent, our sur- 
mises were verified ; for here, scattered 
about, were the freer emanations of his 
pencil : groups of dancing figures, with 
all the flow of Rubens — sultanas couch- 
ed in every languid attitude — animals, 
eiephants, and dogs— all touched with 
that ^edom and fire w\i\ck iottos >k<i' 



character is not good. According to 
my neble companion's brief sentence— 
**BruUoff est comme Guido, m^chtaA 
homme, mais grand artiste." 

Thence to the atelier of Baron Klot, 
an Estonian nobleman and old militaire, 
who, as if his genius had slumbered tiU 
the evening of life should give it leisure, 
has, without the advantages of foreign 
study, produced works in sccilptnre sur- 
passed by no modem artist. A bronze 
horse, in full action, with a lion's skin 
and paws han^g over, restrained by 
a standing figure, in equal energy and 
development of form, was fit to take its 
place by the side of Falconnef s statue 
of Peter the Great, and oflPered in every 
aspect the grandest outline. On tli^ 
floor, in the act of gilding, lay iigures 
of seraphs, with expand^ wmgs, ten 
feet in height, destined to surround the 
upper dome of St Isaac's Church, 
whither a few of these statues have 
already taken flight, looking from below 
scarce larger than golden eaffles. 

From Baroii's Klot^s most interesting 
studio we passed on to that of M. 
Jacques, another sculptor, now engaged 
on a colossal figure of Peter the Great, 
thirty feet high, placed on a pedestal, 
with a truncheon in his hancC which, 
when cast in bronze, is to occupy a 
conspicuous position at the entrance of 
Cronstadt harbour. We surprised M. 
Jacques at his work, who showed us 
the utmost courtesy and attention. 

The room of M. Ladoumaire, a 
painter of portraits and subject-pictures, 
next claimed our attention, l^e prin- 
cipal object of attraction was a large 
\ "^vsXwx^, -^dxa^ftl b-^ command of the 
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of the Alexander's coloxno, on which 
occasion a review of a hundred thou- 
sand troops took place. On the right 
is the Winter Palace, treated, as the 
character of its architecture warrants, 
in the Canaletti manner. For that day, 
a temporary balcony from the second 
floor of the palace, with awnings, and 
a magnificent sweep of steps on either 
hand, was erected ; where are seen the 
persons of the Empress and her court, 
and where, though reduced to figures 
not above an inch long, we recognised 
many acquaintances. On the left is 
seen the column in question, and be- 
tween these two chief objects is the 
dusty review — the figures of the Em- 
peror, with Count Benkendorff and 
others of his general aides-de-camp, in 
the foreground. Considering the dis- 
advantage of the subject, M. Ladour- 
naire has rendered it unusually pic^ 
tnresque and interesting. 

Another subject of greater interest 
was that of the H^ritier taking the 
oaths of allegiance to his father on at- 
taining his twenty-first year. On this 
occasion the young prince showed much 
of that genUeness of nature which his 
ooantenance evinces; and when he 
came to the words *' et quand U Sei- 
gneur m'enlevera man phe," his emotion 
almost overcame him. All unite in 
extolling the kindness of heart and 

Smtleness of spirit with which the 
Mtier of Russia is endowed. 

This Academy seems in every way 
to carry out the intention of its foun- 
dress. The various ateliers we had 
visited, all spacious and appropriate, 
are furnished by this institution to its 
members, while the education and fo- 
reign study of every pupil of promise 
is fdso given gratuitously. 

We now retraced our steps over the 
Isaac's bridge, and entered the circle 
of temporary buildings with which the 
great Isaac's Churcl^ which the Rus- 
sians already designate as the SaboTf or 
cathedral, is surrounded. Never was 
pore Corinthian seen beneath so pierc- 
ing a climate ; and yet the deamess 
and transparency of the atmosphere 
were such that, to the organ of vision 
alone, it might have been mistaken for 
the heated and glowing sky of Greece. 



This building is in the form of an 
equal cross, with four grand entrances, 
approached by a flight of granite steps^ 
each whole flight in one entire piece ; 
but, after the Alexander's column, this 
is nothing for Petersburg. We entered 
the transept fronting the Neva, which 
is also the most advanced towards com- 
pletion. This alone is a building of 
enormous magnitude, on too large a 
scale for us human pigmies, unless we 
except this magnificent Emperor. The 
vastness of the whole edifice, when 
completed, may therefore be conjee* 
tured. The original design of the 
cathedral at Cologne is not nearly so 
gigantic. The embellishments of the 
Sicade and windows are intrusted to 
other sculptors, who share with those 
we have mentioned in this grand task. 
The atelier of M. le Maire, a French 
sculptor encaged for this purpose, was 
close by; me department assigned to 
him is the group of figures on the 
pediment of one of the facades — ^the 
'subject, the Angel at the Tomb, with 
the Magdalen and other female figures 
on the one side, and the terrified sol- 
diers, in every attitude of consterna- 
tion, on the other: the figures eight 
feet in height These are all to be in 
bronze, gilt over, though, to increase 
the relief of the figures, M. le Maire 
intends suggesting to the Imperial sanc- 
tion whether it would not be expedient 
to leave the back-ground of the pedi- 
ment the colour of the metal. 

Having thus taken an aggregate of 
the artists whom Russia has sent forth 
from her own academy, or summoned 
from others, we bent our course along 
the length of the Nevsky to the re- 
sidence of Prince Belozelsky. This 
nobleman possesses a fine gallery of 
paintings, collected by his father, a 
connoisseur of established tame, during 
a long residence in Italy. A splendid 
Guido, Mercury and Flora strewing 
the distant earth with roses, and drawn 
with cords by fluttering Cupids, is the 
chef-d'oeuvre of the collection. A small 
sketch by Raphael of the Murder of 
the Innocents appeared to me to pos- 
sess all the beauties of that master. 
Two Gas^t Po\ffl6VD&, t7i<i l&c<s<iy^<i^ 
of uxmsaaV «\2fc,^^x^ wxiwi% ^^ \ssfiifc. 
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remarkable. But the gallery is in 
great disorder, and, being unheated, 
the pictures are su£fering from the in- 
clemency of the atmosphere. Princess 
Belozelsky, whose beauty I have before 
alluded to, is now sitting to Mrs. Ro- 
binson, our English artist, who is earn- 
ing golden opinions in the high circles 
for the beauty and grace of her por- 
traits. This lady is also engaged upon 
a full-length of the Empress. 

Hence we proceeded to the Tauride 
Palace, presented by Potemkin to Ca- 
therine II., the latest sovereign on Eu- 
rooean record who has accepted such a 
^it from a favourite. This building 
IS now dedicated to the residence of a 
few superannuated ladies of the court. 
The entrance saloon is occupied bv a 
collection of antique marbles ; and in 
the centre stands a temple, in form like 
the temple of Vesta, with malachite 
pillars and inlaid jasper floor, capable 
of containing about six persons, and 
destined, not as the seat (for in Russian 
houses of worship none sit), but as the- 
standing-place of honour of the Em- 
peror—to be included within that most 
worthy outer temple the Isaac's Church : 
this is the gift of M. DemidoflF. Through 
the Salle des Antiques we passed to 
the grand ball-room, — where rotemki'n 
gave a fete to the Empress, and where 
the musicians were suspended in tne 
chandeliers, — which terminates in a 
vast semicircle, filled with orange and 
pomegranate trees, interspersed with 
marble statues. 

The church of Smolna now claimed 
our attention — a magnificent pile in 
white marble, with les institutions pour 
les Jilles nobles on either hand, each 
with chapel adjoining, on the same 
scale as the church, and connected 
with a gorgeous iron railing. We 
entered, — and the peculiarity of the 
scene arnisted our steps — for no ob- 
ject met our view save walls and 
columns of polished, dazzling white 
marble. Passing on, the three altars 
appeared, or rather the massive screens, 
of bronze-gilt vine-leaves, grapes, and 
ears of com intertwined, which con- 
cealed them. The altar-steps and pave- 
ment were of porphyry, the altw-TOA.- 
ipgn crystal. 



A velvet canopy on the one hand 
betokens the Emperor's place, and on 
the other a marble tablet records the 
benevolent life of the late Empress- 
mother, who founded the adjoining in> 
stitutions. But these were the only 
objects which broke the grand mooo* 
tony of white marble. The choristen 
sing from the heights of the pillars, the 
narrow overhanging ledge being pro- 
tected by invisible railings. Thedinrch 
was of a most agreeable temperature 
(or rather where is the Russian edifice 
that is not?) — ^this is maintained by 
twenty-four stoves, heated without in 
termission. 

Emerging, we encountered thirbf of 
the court carriages, in grand trappmgi^ 
proceeding at a foot-pace, and bearing 
the young ladies of the adjoining con- 
vents, who on this only day of the year 
parade slowly through the streets, aod 
are allowed to have such a peep of the 
world as may be had through the 
clouded glasses of a coach, and in the 
presence of a superior. Four of ^ese 
younff creatures were in each coach, 
attended by an elde^. 

And now by this time we were al- 
most as sick of sight-seeing as, doubt- 
less, you are; and with sharpened 
appetites, cloaks laden with icicles, and 
cheeks tinged with the brightest crim- 
son, we returned to the luxurious man- 
sions of the great in Petersburg. 

However we may impugn me seve- 
rity and implacability of a Russian 
frost, yet there is something inexpress- 
ibly exhilarating in this continuance of 
serene, sunny weather, which sheds a 
hazy brightness over the picturesque 
street ana canal scenery of this capital, 
and decks the distant snow perspective 
in alternate stripes of yellow lights and 
lilac shadows. As many sledges are 
now seen gliding upon the canals as in 
the streets— as many passing under as 
crossing over the numerous bridges. 
A constant warfare, however, is going 
forward with the ice; for bands w 
peasants are hewing and extracting 
^at blocks — destined for the summer's 
ice-houses, or intended to alleviate the 
violence of the thaw's inundation,-^ 
\ «Xk!^>^^w<£fc %x^ «AexL filing through the 
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leaning or sitting on their cold, trans- 
parent loads. 

There is a peculiar pleasure in pass- 
ing from one quarter of this vast capital 
to another by night, in an open sl^ge, 
with one fiery horse and a trusty coach- 
man, crossing from the islalids the 
gloomy Neva, which is lighted by 
uunps, just directing your track ; wiu 
the huge outline, spiked with scaffold- 
ing, of the Isaac's Church rising dull 
against the sky, and the Winter Palace 
before you streaked with brightly 
lighted arched windows, framed in 
ydlow or crimson draperies. Thence 
through the streets, less lighted by their 
oil-lamps than b^ the ilhmiinated 
palaces of the nobility ; while here and 
there a crush of carriages, and bright 
flaring tongues of flames from vessels 
of oil placed on the pavement, betoken 
a gala within. And so onwards through 
t£ Champ de Mars ; on the one hand, 
the flickering, shooting coruscations of 
an aurora, bright as the rising sun, the 
almost nightly phenomenon of this 
latitude—and, on the other, the glare 
of a fire in the suburbs, which, from 
the number of old wooden houses still 
left, and the proverbial Russian care- 
lessness, is almost as frequent an occur- 
rence. And now the horse rushes 
swiftly forward, disturbing thoughts 
which have wandered, they know not 
how, from these fires of heaven and 
earth to homes in England, and that 
scarce less than home in Estonia ; and 
the air meets your face with the sharp- 
ness of an instrument, while, regardless 
of the deep furrows of the long- worn 
ice, the generous animal continues his 
speed till the little sledge mounts and 
descends like a bark on a bounding 
wave ; and you are &in to hook one 
finger into the coachman's broad silken 
belt to keep your equilibrium. 

At all fires of any importance, the 
Emperor, who appears to perform the 
real labour of any three men in his 
own person, and to possess a frame and 
a will of the same metal, is a constant 
attendant. Also here, as at the masked 
balls, some of his principal officers are 
summoned as a part of their service ; 
sometimes with such trial, from fatigue 
and exposure to cold, to their physical 



powers, as to induce the unloyal wish 
that his Majesty's were a little less 
vigorous. 

out it seems a prevailing principle 
with the Crown to interpose its pre- 
sence, or an earnest of its presence, 
in every circumstance of life, whether 
usual or accidental, — to prove to its 
subjects the indispensability of its help 
— to maintain literally the relation of 
parent and child— and by retaining its 
hold over every department, and mak- 
ing that a &vour which we should 
consider a right, to facilitate the im- 
mediate exertion of its power. With 
the army this is conspicuously the 
case. The officer whose strict pay is 
so paltry that it is far from defraying 
the expenses of his wife^s wardrobe, 
receives in addition what is called 
Taf el-geld, or table-money: for, like 
the soldiers, he is suppcxsed to be 
boarded at the Emperor's expense, 
and besides this may expect an annual 
present, either from his Majesty or the 
Grand Duke Michael, equal about in 
amount to his pay. Lodging and fur- 
niture are also provided him. The 
higher officers connected with the state, 
especially, occupy magnificent resi- 
dences belonging to the Crown, and 
furnished with proportionate splendour. 

Such is the extent of Count 'a 

superb hotel, one of the Crown resi- 
dences just mentioned, that a subaltern 
constantly resides in the house in order 
to superintend the necessary repairs. 
If a chimney smokes, or a window is 
broken, or a nail requires to be placed, 
this crown servant is summoned. ^ 

But these subjects, trivial as they 
may appear, are connected with the 
very well-springs of Russian policy, 
and therefore not within the vocation 
of these letters. Meanwhile, the Car- 
nival, or what is here termed the Mob-^ 
lenitza — literally the Bvtterwoche, or 
Butter-week — when the fatiguing round 
of amusement is redoubled — when 
masked balls are more frequent and 
more full — when the theatres are open 
both morning and evening — when the 
^rand Flace before the Winter Palace 
IS occupied by the Montagnes Jiusaeg, 
and by the Kaichdiy or Russian, mexr^- 
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with that unusual feature in Petenbnrg, 
a crowd of pedestrians — this happy 
time for so many is come and gone; 
and in its place, Lent, with its church- 
going and lasting — when concerts and 
tableaux constitute the sole entertain- 
ments — when the German theatre alone 
b open — when meat and butter, eggs 
and milk, are all forbidden, and tout 
tea and coffee are only mollified by 
the extract of almonds — when all 
Uie outward apparel of a feast goes 
forward, but your dishes are only an 
ingenious yariation of fish and oil, 
flour and water : or if a more nutri- 
tious ingredient, or more sayoury taste, 
find its way in, it is at the expense of 
the cook's conscience and not your 



own; — Lent, when those who before 
had feasted, or before had stanred, all 
now equally fost, and from which only 
the foreigner or the inyalid is exempt, 
has now commenced its seyen weeks' 
reign. 

And with the yanished gaieties of 
this gayest and dullest of all capitals 
the sober writer of these letters most 
also pass away— to retain a sincere 
admiration for the intrinsic elements 
of Russia — the deepest interest in its 
welfare — the highest faith in its de- 
stiny; — but also the reluctant convie- 
tion that, at this present time, Rossia 
is the country where the learned man 
wastes his time, the patriot breaks hii 
heart, and the rogue prosj^rs. 
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With Omamental Borden, Initials, Yignefctes, Titles, &e. in Colonn 
and Gold. 8to, cloth, morocco or TeUmn. 

THE BOOK OP THE CHURCH. 

With Notes ; contafaiing References to the Authorities, and an Index . 
By BoBXRT SoOTHXY, LL.D. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12«. 

SKETCHES OP THE HISTORY OP CHRISTIAN ART. 
By LoBD Lindsay. 3 vols. 8vo, 31/. Cd. 

BROGDEN'S CATHOLIC SAPEGAURDS 

AGAINST THE ErROIIS, GORIIUFTIONS, AND NOTSLTIBS OF THB 

Church of Roms. Selected from the Works of Eminent Divines. 
8to, lis. each. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 

OF THS Church of England, selected firom Eminent Divines of the 
17th Century. By Jamss Brogden, M.A. 3 vols, post 8to, 27«. 

THE POPULAR EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 

By William Scwxll, B.D., Exeter College, Oxford. Fcap. 8to, 
78. ed. 

ON THE UNITY OP THE CHURCH. 

By HxNRY Edward MAittmiG, H.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Second Edition. 6\o,10t.ikL 

ON THE REVERENCE DVE TO HOLY PLACES. 

By J. H. Markland. Third Ediiion. Woodcuts. Fcap.8TO,2f. 

SERMONS ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 

By C. J. Yauohan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow. 8to, ISt. 6d, 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT 

UNDBR PRS8SNT Thxolooical Difficultim. By A. C. Tait, D.C.L. , 
Head Master of Rugby SchooL Post 8to, 8>. 6(i. 

PARISH SERMONS. 

On the Lessons, the Gospel, or the EpisUe, for ertiy Sunday and 
Principal Festival in the Year. By Bishop Hsani. Fifth EdUian, 
2 vols, post 8vo, 16f. 

PSALMS AND HYMNS POR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Selected and Arranged, and Adapted to the various Solemnities of the 
Church. By W. B. Holland, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Walmer. 
24mo, cloth* Price l#.6tf. 
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I LORD BYROITS LIFE AND WORKS. (LmuKT Editioii.) 

t With PltttM. 17 Toll. fntp. Sro. 31. 8«. doth, <» 41. lOf. hdtooroeeo. 

^ LORD BYRON'S POETICAL WOUKa (Pockt Edition.) 

I WithPUtes. 10 vols. 24mo, SKf. 

LORD BYRON*S POEM& (Compact Eoitio*.) 
j With Portrait Mid Vignette. OntTohime. Itojrftl ^o, Ul. 

LORD BYRON'S TALES. (Pooeet Editioit.} 
S Tok. S«aio, 6f. 

LORD BYRON'S DRAMAS. (Pocket Edition.) 
2 ToIi. SMmo, fir. 

LORD BYRON'S CHlLDE HAROLD. 

24mo» S«. ed,i or ninstrated with a Portrait and 60 Vignettes. 
8to,S1#. 

CRABBFS LIFE AND WORKS. (Libeabt EDiTicm.) 

With Plate!. 8 Tolf. ftap. 8to, S0«. doth ; or 4Ai, half-morooco. 

CRABBE'S LIFE AND POEMa {Oomtkirt Boinoii.) 
With Portrait aad Vignette. One toL Rojral 8ro, Ifit. 

CAMPBELL'S SPECIMENS OF THE POETS. 

A New EdUion. Edtted and Retised tj PnsE OtJinriireHAV. 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8fo,Uf. 

BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

CONTAINIMO PA2.KenNB, EUROPX, ThS RSO SbA, AlTD OTHU 

PoBMs. Third Edition, Portrait. Feap. 8to, 7#. M. 

REV. H. H. MILMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Containing Fall of Jbhobalsic, Bblbhazsak, Maattii of Ash 
nocH, Samoa, akd otheb Pobms. Beettd MdiHon, 8 vols. fcap. 
8vo, 18f. 

LOCKHARrS ANCIENT SPANISH fiALLADS. 

With nuuntaiated Tltlee, Cdonzed Borden, Vignettw, he, 4to, 
5a. Zi, 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S POEMS AND SONGS, 

With Introduction and Notee by Pbtbr Gcnningham. S4lno. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

By Jambs and Horacb Smith. With Notes by the Authors. 
Twent^-Jlrtt Edition, Portraits. Fcap. 8to, 6t, 

DIBDIN'S POPULAR BEA SONGS. 

With mnstrations by Oborob CRunuaAmii Stcond MdUimu 
Fcap. 8vo, 6f. 
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DY SALE'S JOURNAL OP THE DISASTERS IN 
AFFOHANISTAN. Eighth T/wUtand, With Plan. Poit8vo,12ff. 

II. 
[E SIKHS AND AFFGHANS, 

ImMEDIATKLY BBFORB and AFtSR tHH DMAtU ttt ROMiCXT 

SiNOH. By Sbahamat Ali, Fenian Seerttuy to Sir Olftode Wade. 
Post 8vo, 12*. 

in. 
CTIC VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH 
from 1818 to the Present Time* By 0i» Jonn BAitiiow, Bart. 
Portrait and Maps. 8vo, 16«. 

YAGE OF DISCOVERY AND llESEARCH IN THE 
SOUTHERN AND ANTAROTIC 0BAS. By Sm jAiun Clark 
Ross, R.N. With Plates and Maps. 2 toU. 8vo. 

▼. 
TOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETR^A, 

Mount Sinai, to thb Excavated City of Pbtra, the Edom of 
THE Prophbcies. By M. Leon db Laborde. Second Edition. 
Plates. 8yo, 18«. 

3LICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE, 

Mount Sinai, and Arabia Pbtiuba, undertaken in reference to 
BibUcal Geography. By BdwardRobiiisok»D.D. Mapf And Plana. 
3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 6t, 

VII. 

STORIAN CHRISTIANS; OR, LOST TRIBES. 

By AsAHBL Grant, M.D. Third EdMon, Map. Fm,p.9fC,9i, 

▼m. 
DIDENTS OP TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. By J. L. Stephens. 2 vols. 8vo, 
42i. Also, A Second Yisit to Yucatam. 2 vols. 8vo, 4fif. 

IX. 

CURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES; 

From Washington " on the Potomac, to the Fbontisrs of 
America. By G. W. Featherstonhauoh. 2 vols. 8vo, 26*. 

X. 

XAS AND THE GULF OP MEXICO. 

By Mrs. Houston. With lUtistratlons. 8 T9lf . post 8vo, 81«. 

XI. 

AVELS OP A GEOLOGIST IN NORTH AMERICA. 

With Observations on the United States. Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
By Charles Lybll, F.G.S. Plates. 2 vols. poBt^o,21#. 
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, XIL 

LETTERS PROM CANADA. AND THE UNITED STATE 
By John RoBsmr GooLST. 2 TOlt. poit 8to, Ifif . 



i ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

■ With sone Aooount of fhe British Cokmisitioii of the lakiid. 

I E. J. Wakbfixu). 2to1s. 8vo, 28c. 

I 

J FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN CANADA. 

I By Sni Gbobos Hbad. S0e»n4 Miiii^n. Port8TO,10f. 

I 

I A BACKWOODSMANnS ACCOUNT OP UPPER CANADA 

I Fom THS Uu of EmoftANTB. Tkbrd Edition. Fcap. 8to» It. <i 

f THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 1843-45. 

Biy Francib ScRmosDZK, Secretary to the €k>miiiodor« of the Hi 
Stetee Squadron. 2 toIi. poet 8to, I6f. 

xvn. 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND THE MOREA. 
By Edward GiFFA&o. ¥mh Views. FoetSTO, 12r. 

XVUI. 

JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Deecribed fh>iii Recent Dutch TraTellen. Poet 8to, 9<. 6d, 

xnc _^ 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NAS£(AU. 

By Sir Francis B. HxAD, Bart. Sixth EditUm. l(Smo,fif. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND* IRELAND. 

Including tbub Channxl Islands, and thx Islb op Man. 
Sir Groros Hrad. Third Edition, 2 vols, post 8to, 12f. 

XXI. 

LETTERS FROM THE BYE-WAYS OF ITALY. 

By Mrs. Hxnry Stistxd. With PhUes, by Colonxl Stw 
Svo, 18*. 



THE ANATOMY OP EXPRESSION. 

By Sir Gharlxs BitLL.Fourih Edition, Wltii PUites. Royal 8?0, 

THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By Mary Somrrvillv. Seventh Editiont retised. Fcap. Svo, lOr 
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COSMOS ; A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OP THE WORLD. 
By Alrxandbr Yon Humboldt. Translated under the Superin- 
tendence of LiBUT.-CoLONBL Sabinx, R.A. Poft 8yo, 12#. 

CHEMICAL MANIPULATION; 

Being Instmctiona to Students in Chemistxy, on the Methods of 
performing Experiments. By Michabx* Faraday, F.R.S. 
T/Urd Edition, 8to, 18#. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL SURVEYING ; 

Flan Drawino ; and Skxtchino Ground without Instruiuntb. 
By O. D. Burr. Second Edition, Post 8to, 7«. 6d. 

FACTS TO ASSIST THE MEMORY IN VARIOUS SCIENCES. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, Qt. 6d, 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

By Charlss Lybll, F.O.S. Seventh EdiHon, leriied. With 100 
Woodcuts, &c. Syo, 18t. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

By Charlss Lvsll, F.G.S. Second Edition, With Weodcuts. 
2 vols. 12mo, 18«. 

THE GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

By Sir Rodbrick Murchison, O.C.S. With Coloured Maps, 
Sections, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 

GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

With Anbcdotxs op thb Saoaoty and Instinct of Animala. 
By Edward Jbssb. Fifth Edition, With Woodcuts. Fcap. 
8to, 6t. ed, 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 

Fourth Edition, With Woodcuts. Post 8to, 9f. 6d, 

THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES ; 

Or, a Olimpsb at thb Inyisiblb World, revealed by the Micro- 
scope. By GiDBON A. Maittbll, F.R.8. With Goloared Illus- 
trations. Crown 8to, 10c. 6d, 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 

With the best Places of Resort for Invalids. By Sir Jambs Clark 
M.D. Fourth EdUion, Post 8vo, 10c. (M. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

By Hbnry Hallam. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 9de, 

KEMARKABLE CRIMES AND TRIALS. 

Selected and Translated firom the German of Fxubr^ch. 
By Lady Duff Gordon. 8vo, 12c. 
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HAWKSTONE: 

A Tals of and for Bnolaitb in thn Tbab 184—. 
Third EdUian. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 12«. 

RICARDO'S POLITICAL WORKS. 

IVlth a Blognphleal Sketch. By J. R. IfcCuixocB. 8to,16i. 

PROGRESS OF THE NATION, 

IX ITS Social and Economical Rslations. from fbe lOth Centniy 
to the Pnsent Time. By G. R. Pobtbb, F.R.B. Second EdUiw, 
8to, 18#. 

THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

ByJoHN Abuiciiomus,M.O. mevenik XdiH»n. Feap. 8to, 6i.6i. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By John Abbrcrombib, M.D. BetnUk EdiHam, Foap. 8to,4i. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

By J. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 8vo, 18f. 

FAVOURITE HAUNTS AND RURAL STUDIES; 

Induding Yisirs to Spot« of Intxrbbt In the vieiiiity of "Windsor 
and Eton. By Edward Jbssb. Woodcute. PoBt8vo, ISf. 

THE EMIGRANT. 

By Sir Francis B. HaAD, Bart F^Editim. Posi8?o,l2«. 

FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Translated, with Explanatory Notes and 000 Woodcats. 
3 Tols. post 8to, 30«. 

THE FAIRY RING. 

A Collection of Popular Stortbs for Youmo Psrsons. With 
Illustrations by Richard DoYLB. Second Edition, Fcap.8T0,7».6d. 

THE CHARMED ROE; 

Or, LiTTLB Brother and Sistbr. With Ulustratioiis. By Otto 
Spbcktbr. 16mo, 6«. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 

With iLLcsTRAnoiTB. SuitbI) to thS TabtIib of XiitnjE and 
Grown Childrbn. ByOTTO Sfbcktbr. lOmo, Gr. 



THE CHASE— THE TURF—AND THE ROAD. 

By NiMROD. Second Edition, Plates hy Auuir and QihBSKti 
Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

DAYS OF DEER^STALKING IN THE FOREST OP AtHOLL 
By William Scropb, F.R.S. third EdUUm, Woodcats, by I<and- 
sbbr. Crown 8vo, 20s. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS of SALMON FISHING IN THE TWEED. 
By William Scropb, F.L.S. With lUusttatioDI by Landsxsa. 
Royal 8to, 21, 2s» 
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FIELD SPORTS OP FRANCE; 

Of, tiimtlut tiiflts Idr ShootHig, and ^hing on the Continent. 
By RoDK. O'Connor. With Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 7«. 6d, 

MAXIMS AND HINTS ON ANGLING, 

Chrss, Shooting, and othsr MAvrms. By Richard Pxnn, F.R.8. 
Second Edition. With 24 Plates. Fcap.Svo^fi*. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH ; 

• With Hints on Highland Sports, and ths Hasits of Bivfsrxnt 

Crbaturbb of Oamx and Paav. By John CoLqimouN. Second 

Edition. Plates. 6ro»9s.6d. 
THE MUCK MANUAL. 

A Practical Trbatisb onthb Hatvkk and Valub of Manurbs, 

FOB tHB UsB OF Farmbrs. A New Edition, with a Olossaiy of 

Terms. Fcap. 8to, 6s. 



Hutal anil Bomt^tit IBconoms. 

PARmm FOR LADIES; ~~^ 

Or, Plain Instructions for thb Poultry Yard, thb Dairy, 
and Pioobrv . By the Author of * * British Busbaadiy.*' Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8to, 8i4 

OAftDfiNlNG FOR LAl)IES. 

With Practical Instructions and Dirsctions for erery Month in tho 
Year; and a Calendar of Operations. By Mis. Loudon. 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8TO,6t. 

THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PLANTS. 

By Mrs. Loudon. With 160 Woodcuts* Fcap. 8yO| 8t, 

MRS.RUNDELUS DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

Founded upon Principles of Economy and practical Knowledge. 
70th Edition, with 900 Modbrn Rbcbipts. Fcap. 8yo, 6*. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. 

A Collection of a Thousand valuable Receipts in various Branches of 
Domestic Economy. Ifew Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 6». 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. 

A Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework, Crochet; Knitting, 
and Netting. By Miss Lambbrt. Fifth Edition. 150 Woodcuts 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 

With Practical Remarks on its Preparation and Arrangement. By 
Miss Lambbrt. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9«. 6d. 

MY KNITTING-BOOK. 

By Miss Lambbrt. Parts I. and IL With Woodcute. lOmo, Is, 6d. 

each. 

MY CROCHET SAMt>LER. 

By Miss LAJifiBRT. Woodcuts. Part L 16mo, 9f« 6d. Part U 
16mo, Is, 6d. 
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MRS. MAREHAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the First Invasion rv the Romans to tbr Accssstoir 
OP QuBBN Victoria. Twelfth Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo, 7«. 6d. 

MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Conquest op Gaul by Julius Cjbsar to the Reign of 
Louis-Philippe. Seventh Edition, With Woodcuts. 12mo, 7t. 6d. 

MRS. MAREHAM'S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 

From the Invasion by Marius to the Baitlb op Lbipsic, I81S. 
Woodcttts. Umo, 7i.ed. 

MRS. MAREHAM'S SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Seeund Edition, Fcap. 8to, 3#. 

BERTHA'S JOURNAL, 

During a Visit to Her Uncle in England. Fifth Edition, ISnu, 
7i.6d. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 
Or, Natural Philosophy explained by the Toys and Sports 
OP Youth. Sisth Edition, With 100 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo,8r. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 

Selected prom the History op England. Fourteenth Edition. 
lUuBtrated with 24 Woodcuts. 16mo, 5«. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of " Stories por Children.'* Fourth EdUioit* 
18mo, Is, 6d, 

GOSPEL STORIES. 

An Attempt to render the Lipb op our Saviour ncrxLUoniLr 
TO Young Children. Second Edition, 18mo, 3#. Od. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Lady Callcott. New Edition. With Woodcuts. 18mo,3f. 

YEAR-BOOE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Arranged according to the Months. By Mn. Loudon. With 
40 Woodcuts. 18mo,4t. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 

With Sketches op Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon. 
18mo, 2t. 6d, 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 

By Rev. Oeoroe Fisher, of the Royal Hospital Schools, Green- 
wich. 18mo, 3s. each. 

Published by Order of the Lords of Ike Admiraltg, 
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A DICTIONARY OP GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited by William Smith, LL.D. With nomerous lUostrations on 
Wood. (1130 pages.) 8vo,36«. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OP ANTIQUITIES. 

Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Square 
12mo, lOf. 6d, 

A DICTIONARY OP GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. Edited by Dr. Smith. Vols. L and XL 
8to, 36«. each. 

BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS ; 

Or, Ths Msanino and Etymology of various Words and Pas- 
sages IN Greek Writers. Tranahkted by Rev. J. R. Fishlakk. 
Third Edition. 8vo, lU, 

BUTTM AN'S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS : 

Theur Formation, Meaning, and Usage. With an Index. Translated, 
with Notes, by Rev. J. R. Fishlakjs. Second Edition, bvo, 7«. 6d 

-ffiSCHYLUS. 

The Agamemnon and Choephobjb. A New Edition of the Text, 
with Notes. By Rev. T. W. Peils, D.D., Head Master of Repton 
School. Second Edition, 8vo, 9«. each. 

MATTHI^'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

Enlarged from the last Edition of the Original. Translated by 
Blomfibld. Fifth Edition, revited by Kenrick. 2 vols. 8vo, S0« 

COLERIDGE'S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 

Third Edition, Fcap. Svo, 5«. 6(1. 

LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS; 

Or, King Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammar. New Edition y 
revised. 12mo, 3$, 6d, 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS ; . 

Or, Matthia's Grammar, abridged by Blomfibld. New Edition. 
Revised bp Edwards. 12mo, 3*. 

GB,MCM GRAMMATICiE RUDIMENTA MINORA, 

In Usum Scholar um. A New Edition, 12mo, 2s, 

GRMCJE GRAMMATICJE RUDIMENTA. 

Pars Posterior, sivb Byntaxis. A New Edition, 12mo, 2r. 

ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS. 

By Rev. W. Oxbnham, M.A., Second Master of Harrow School. 
12mo, 4s, 
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I HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN GERMANY AND THE 

I BHINE. Holland, Bbloium, Pbubbia, aho thb Bhuhk, to 

, BwrrzBiiLAND. With Map. PostSvo, 1S«. 

' HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHERN GERMANY AND THE 

; TYROL. Bavarla, Austria, Ttsol, Salzbdbo, BmuA; Atotbiax 

i AND Bavarian Alps ; thr Danurr, from ulm to trr Blaoc 

I Bra. With Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING— THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. Truulated from th« Gsrmsn of 
KuoLRR. Post 8to, ISs. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 

Thr Alps of Savot and Pirdmont. With Map, Post 8td, lOii 

HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 

Thr Ionlan Islands, Orrrcr, Turrjey, Asia Minor, and Cos- 
stantinoplr. With Maps. Post 8to, 16«. 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 

With Directions for Trayellers in that Country, and on the Overlssd 
Passage to India. With Map. Post 8to. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY AND FLOBENCR 

Statrs or Sardinia, Ornoa, thr Ritirra, Yrricr, Lohrarot, 
AND Tuscany. With Map. PostSvo, 1S#. 

HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 

The Papal Statrs, and thr Citirs op Etrubia. With Map. 
Post 8to, 16s. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING.— THE SCHOOLS OF ITALY. 
From the Oerman of Kuolrr. Post 8vo, 12f. 

HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 

Normandy, BRrrrANY, thr Ritrrs Loirr, Srinr, Rhonr, and 
Oaronnr; the Frrnch Alps, Dauphinr, &e. With 5 Maps. 
Post 8yo, 12«. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN. 

Andalusia, Granada, Catalonla, Madrid, Sie, With MlM. 
Post 8to. 

HAND-BOOK TO THE PUBLIC GALLERIES OF ART. 

With Catalogues of the Pictures, and Critical, Historiflal, and Biogn- 
pliical Notices. By Mrs. Jamrson. Post8vo, lOr. 
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popular lUatrtng fot all (filM^tn. 



MURRAY'S 
COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, 

PMished Monthly. Post Svo, 28. 6c?. 

PRINTED in good readable type^ on superfine paper^ and 
designed to furnish all classes of Readers with the highest 
Literature of the day, consisting partly of original Works, and 
partly of new editions of popular Publications, at the lowest pot- 
sible price. It is called for in consequence of the Acts which 
have recently passed the British Parliament for the protection of 
the rights of British authors and publishers, by the rigid and 
entire exclusion of foreign pirated editions. 

In order, therefore, that the highly intelligent and educated 
population of our Colonies may not suffer from the withdrawal 
of their accustomed supplies of books, and with a tIow to obviate 
the complaint, that a check might in consequence be raised to 
their intellectual advancement, Mr. Murray has determined to 
publish a series of attractive and useful works, by approved 
authors, at a rate which shall place them within the reach of the 
means not only of the Colonists, but also of a large portion of the 
less wealthy classes at home, tvho will thus benefit by the widen, 
ine of the market for our literature : and the '< Colonial Library " 
wm consequently be so conducted that it m^y claim to be cok- 
gidered as a <^ Library for the Empire." 

Mr. Murray's '< Colonial Library'^ will furnish the settler in 
the Backwoods of America, and the occupant of the remotest 
cantonments of our Indian dominions, with the resources of 
recreation and instruction, at a moderate priee, together with many 
new books within a short period of their uppearanee i|i England ; 
while the student and lover of literature at home, who has 
hitherto been content with the loan of a book from a book dub, 
or a circulating library, may now become possessed of the work 
itself, at a cost a little beyond that entailed by either ci the 
methods above mentioned. 

The series of Works designed to appear in Mr. Murray's 
< Colonial and Home Library " will be selected for their acknow- 
ledged merit, and will be exclusively such as are calculated to 
please the most extensive circle of readers. 
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^ 16 MR. Murray's home and colonial library. 

I 1. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gbosob Borrow. 

I 2. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hxber. 

I 3. TRAVELS IN THE EAST. By Irby amd Mangles. 

I 4. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By T. Drimkwater. 

I 5. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By Drummond Hay. 

I 6. LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. 

j 7. THE AMBER WITCH. By Lady Duff Gordon. 

I 8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By Robert Southey. 

» 9. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Meredith. 

I 10. LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By John Barrow. 

11. THE COURT OP PEKIN. By Father Ripa. 

12. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 

13. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. 

14. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lady Duff Gordon. 

15. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. 
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